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Ta members of the 83 of Talticiary: afſembled re 
at ten o'clock in the forenoon. Mr. * en ang 
placed himſelf at the bar. 


His Majeſty's Advocate, for his Majeſty" . intereſt, ha 5 * 1 


been, in the uſual form, called againſt the pannel, 
Mr. Margarot ſaid, Clerk of the Court, where is the Lord 


Juſtice General of Scotland, I-don't ſee him in his N 0 : 15 


Clerk. 1 don't know where he is. 


2 Margerot. I hold that this · Court is not. competent to try _ 
My Lords, I am cited before the Lord Juſtice General - 
1 13 the Lord Juftice Clerk, and Lords Commiſſioners - 
of Julticiary. Now we know this is the higheſt Court in Scot- — 
land: we know there is no higher office in Scotland, than that 
of Lord Juſtice General, and we know, that if it was an unne- | 


cally poſt, it would not have C. 2,000 a-year ſalary annexed 


to it, and we know that the indictment would have run before | 
our Lord Juſtice General, or Lord Jullice Clerk, becauſe we 


| know that the. Public Proſecutor will in this caſe and in every 
- ether, trumpet up much the conſtitution, and as the conſtitu- 


tion of Great Britain i is founded * laws, and thoſe laws cnn, 5 
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„ Se hy 
only be delivered i in RES ſo the leaſt variation of words i in 2 
law, is a total objection to an indictment. My Lords, it max 
be ſaid there is precedent for it, but it is a fundamental principle, 
that no man ſhall hold out his own laches. Why is he not here 

to do his duty? If this innovation is ſuffered, perhaps the at- 
tendance of the Lord Juſtice Clerk will be diſpenſed with, and 
the attendance of the other judges; and at laft, perhaps, the 
Clerk of the Court, or even the macers, will form the high Court 
of Juſticiary, ſo that by one deviation and another, even the 
forms of juſtice will be done away; and, my Lords, we cannot 
ſay there has not been a precedent, where the Lord Juſtice Ge- 
neral has appeared in his place, though perhaps that was not to 
the honor of Scotland, where the Duke of Argyle ſat as Lord 
Juſtice General, for the purpoſe of trying a man, dne James 
Stewart, for the murder of a man of the name of Campbell, and 
the whole jury were Campbells except two, and that was the | 
only inſtance where the. Scotch have enjoyed the privilege of 
having their Lord Juſtice General ſit in their Court. I deny e- 
ven the competency of this court to argue upon, or maintain 
their own competency, becauſe it is the ſervant pretending” to 
dictate to the maſter. As well may it be ſaid, we don't want 
a king, as for the Lord Juſtice Clerk to fay, we don't want a 
Lord Juſtice General. 

I have met the laws; and I beg this may be taken under your 
ſerious conſideration, for what I ſay this day will not be con- 
fined within theſe walls, it ſhall ſpread far and wide, and will 
undergo a reviſi i 18 both Houſes of Parliament in England. 
You already know that there is an impeachment hanging over. 

Four heads—you know it is ſhortly promiſed to be brought for- 

ward. Arid, my Lords, I object upon another ground, in the 
criminality of which you are all implicated, for there i is this dif- 
ference between the lieges and the judges, that à man is always 
preſumed i innocent till he is found guilty; but the momeiit there 

©, 1 the lighteſt * imputation upon a judge, he is preſumed to be 
criminal till his innocence is clearly proved. A judge ought to 
be like Cæſar's wife, not vnly ſpotleſs but even unſufpected; 
| that i is not the caſe with you my Lords, We have the romife e 
of many men in England of; great teſpectability WHO [ bring 8 © Res 
it forward, and you may, though you are now firting thae 7 8 85 
beuck, be brought te WP _ ai Knees, Verben vl oe | 
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. ths Iv19s/y0-wieh*is goiey of: my | 

Lords, we well know that Cambyſes ordered an unjuſt judge ts [Ii 
. be flea'd, and the ſkin of that judge covered the ſeat of his ſuc. i 
| - cefſor. We alſo know, that i the reign 'of Alfred, (and I hold 
my authority in my hand, and the hiſtory of England will furniſh „ 
it to every one) that in one year, forty- four judges were hang - 
ed —and you well know the fate of Jefferys, cho, though the 
| flow hand of the law could not overtake him, was torn in pieces 
Y by: the people. I don't mean to ſay that you are guilty—that 
+ remains for a higher decifion than mine, at that tribunal where 
= you muſt ſoon appear, to anſwer for thoſe actions which you have 
committed; but you will remember, that there will be at that 

day a mixture of guilt and i innocence—may the innocence appear. 

0 2 OE wiſh to endl one of your necuſers on ny 

f: My Locks, the objeRtion that I have ſtated it is i inipoltble vs 
get over, for that man is remarkably accurate, I mean tho public 
; Proſecutor, and if it had not been neceflary, he would not have | 
inſerted it. I expect no mercy from him, neither thall 1 expe&® '- 
: any thing like mercy from the court in the ſituation in which L ., 
Ws * if what I have heard be true.“ 922 1 
My Lords, there is another odjeQion alſo—I need Lord a Jul. 8 FLA 
tice Clerk and Lord Henderland's teſtimonies, as exeulpatory” 
| evidences: I wanted to bring them upon their oaths to the bar, po 
-M baut though ĩt is the privilegeofan Engliſhman—of aBriton I mean, 

5 for I wiſh the name of Engliſhman to be annihilated in that of 
Briton it is a privilege granted to us by that conſtitution, : | 
eg is ſo loudly trumpeted up on every occaſion) that a pan. 
nel at the bar, ſhall have the ſame compulſory method of bring- 5 
5 ing his witneſſes that his proſecutor has, and that has been denied | 

me. The man whoſe buſineſs it is to cite witneſſes faid, he would 

attend in court, and give his reaſons why he did not dare to ſerre It 
thoſe judges with a citation. It is true, I mentioned only the 1 

Lord Juſtice Clerk to him, and I charged him to tell the Lora 

ö Juſtice Clerk that I wanted his. evidence, and I apprehend, that 
you are not competent to determine upon this objection. I have 

obeyed the laws. This is not the high Court of Jufticiary, inak. 
e as s it lacks the centre ſtone—inaſmuch As ithcks the prin» f 
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| cipal officer of the court, and the man who hare ſhould 8 | 
the King, and conſequently the wording of the indictment i is looſe, 
and renders it null and void. I have done my duty, and 1 we Oy 
mand to be diſcharged from your bar ſimpſiciter. 75 
| Lord Juſtice Clerk. What do your lordſhips fay to this objc- 
tion. 
| Lord Henderland. My Lords, the objection as I underſtand 
it, is, that the Lord Juſtice General does not attend this court, £ 
and it is even ſaid, that we are not competent to judge of the 1 
force and validity of that objection. Why my Lord, with re- har 
ſpect to that, if we are not competent to judge of it, who is to 7 5 
judge of it? It is from the neceſſity of things that we maſt 
judge of it—no other perſon can judge of it, and therefore I hold 
that ohjection to be null and void. With reſpect to the at; end- . 
ance of the Lord Juſtice General by act of Par iament it is de- 
 Elared, that any three of this court ſhall be a quorum to try any 
criminal, conſequently, though my Lord Juſtice General is abs 
ſent, and even if your Lordſhip and 1 were abſent, any other | 
members of the court provided there are three, is a legal quorum 
ſufficient for the trial, therefore I am of 'opinion that the objec- 
tion ſhould be repelled. : 2 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. Does any of your Lordſhips think other- 
wiſe—lI dare nick not. Repel the objection. ERS | 
* (The objeftion repelled.)  ' © | 
Lord Juſtice Clert. You will attend to the criminal libel tha Eg 
"6h \ ap i to be read againſt you. 
| Mr. Margarot. Before that is read my Lords, I claim 3 
privilege, which is, that of having my witneſſes called over, and 
if there are any who do not attend, I infilt—T demand—I don't 
'*, aſk it as a favour—l demand i it - you are op the ſeat of juftice 
and take heed how you adminiſter that juſtice—T demand it as my 
right, that a caption be granted againſt the abſentees. 5 
Lord Eſtgrove. With reſpect to what Mr. Margarot has ſaid : 
4 of his witneſſes, I dare ſay your Lordſhips would not heſitate at 
15 ſending a meſſenger to ſerve even your Lordſhips, or any man 
in the kingdom with a citation. I hope it is not true, that the 
- officer refuſed to cite your Larne, it was his duty, and be 
j | . ought to have done it. 
5 Lord Juftice Clerk. Mr. Margurot; fad. up and hear the i | 
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1 was then read by the ante te cn, 17 
which the following is a true gn). 
| GEORGE, ge. F ORASMUCHAS it is e meant ad 
eomplained to us, by our right truſty ROBERT DUNDAS, 


Eſq. of Aruiſton, our Advocate, for ourintereſt upon MAURICE | 
_ MARGAROT, merchant in Marybon, London No. 10, High- oy 
ſtreet, reſiding or lately reſiding, at the black bull inn, head of 
Leith Walk, pariſh of St. Cuthbert's and county of Edinburgh: 


THAT WHERIAsS," by the laws of this, and of every well governed 
realm, SepiTION is a crime of an heinous nature, and ſeverely 


_ puniſhable rxr _TRuE 17 13, AND oF VERITY, that the faid, Maurice 


: Margarot has preſumed to commit, and is guilty actor, or art 


and part of ſaid crime: m 80 Fak As, the ſaid Maurice Margarot 
having been named a delegate by an aſſociation of ſeditious peo- 
ple, callin themſelves the correſponding ſociety of London, did 


repair, to Edinburgh with the wicked and felonious purpoſe of 


Joining and co-operntihg with an illegal aſſociation of evil dif- 


poſed and ſeditious perſons, -who originally defigned ' themſelves 


the General Convention of the friends of the people; but who, 


| have of late aflumed the deſignation of,“ the Britiſh. Convention 


of the delegates of the people, aſſociated to- obtain univerſal fufe 
Frage and annual parliaments * and which illegal aſſocistion, 


under the names and. deſignations ahoye mentioned, have. been, 


in the practice, during the months of October and November 


. - laſt, as well as in the beginning s of the preſent month of Decem- 
ber, 179 3 of holding various ſeditious and illegal meetings, at 


a Maſon's lodge, or room in Black-friars wynd, in the city of g 
Edinburgh, and elſewhere, to the public proſecutor unknown; 8 


and which meetings, though held under pretence of procuring a 
reform in» parliament, were evidently of a dangerous and de- 
ſtructive tendency, with a deliberate and determined intention, 


"Eq 


to diſturb the peace of the community, and to ſubvert the pre- | 


ſent conſtitution of the country: with which view they imitated i 


both in the form and tenor of their proceedings, that convention 


5 of people, the avowed enemies of this country, who at preſent BY 


_ uſurp the government of France, and with whom Great Britain 


then was and ſtill is at war: that the ſaid Maurice Margarot, 


from his arrival in Edinburgh, did, as a delegate from the ſaid 


Correſponding: Society. in London, conſtantly attend the illegal 
Lins of the aboye 3 POTN ond, did c0-operatg EYE 


r 


E 


/ : * / 


with them, on different occaſions, and act as preſes or chairman | 


of their meetings, and did take an active and diſtinguiſhed part 
in their deliberations and proceedings; and that while the faid 


Maurice Margarot continued to attend the ſaid illegal meetings, 


as a delegate, or officiating in the capacity of preſident, as above 


mentioned, various ſeditious and inflammtory votes and reſolu- 
tions, were paſt, ſome of which he moved, others of which he ſecond - 


ed, and to all of which he gave his concurrence and approbation. 
by voting for paſſing the ſame ; and which ſeditious votes and 

reſolutions, as alſo the inflammatory ſpeeches that were, deliver- 
ed on thoſe occaſions, by authority of the ſaid meetings, were 


" Inſerted in minutes of their procedure, taken at the time and 


which afterwards by their order, or under their authority, were 


| publiſhed in a news paper, called the Edinburgh Gazetter of 


Tueſday, November 26th 1793, being No. 78; of Tueſday, 
December 3d 1793, being No. 77 ; and of Tueſday, December 
10th 1793, being No. 80, all of that paper; and were by that 
means circulated among the lieges; That the faid Maurice Mar- 
garot did alfo, when attending in his capacity of delegate at the 


| Illegal meetings of the ſaid aſſociation, utter and make various 
ſeditious and inflammatory ſpeeches, tending to vilify our pre- 


ſent happy conſtitution, and to withdraw there from the confi- 
denee and attachment of our ſubjects; and did Hkewiſe move 
reſolutions, tending to diſſeminate the ſeditious and unconſtitu- 


tional principles, by which theſe meetings were actuated. And 


particularly the ſaid Maurice Margarot, at a meeting of the ſaid 
convention, held on Tueſday 19th of November laſt, 1793, or 
on ſome other day of that month, in a Maſon lodge or room in 


Black-friars wynd, in the city, of Edinburgh, did wickedly,and | 
 feloniouſly make the following motion, or one of a fimilar im- 


port; “That previous to publiſhing an addreſs to the public, a 
committee be forthwith appointed, to conſider the means and draw 
up the outlines of a plan of general unien and corporation be- 


tween the two nations, in their conſtitutional purſuit of a tborough 


parliamentary reform.“ Which motion, or one of the ſame ten- 
dency, having been approved of, was paſſed unanimouſly by the 


aid illegal affociation ; and which motion clearly demonſtrated 


a wiſh and intention, on the part of the ſaid Maurice Margarot, 
of propagating the ſeditious tenets of that aſſociation over the 
whole kingdom, and of exciting our ſubjeQs' in England, in 


1 d 


0 * ) 
contempt of legal authority, to adopt the ſame unconttititions} 


conduct which the ſaid Maurice e and his n had 


preſumed to follow. | 
And further, on Monday the 25th of e 1793, or on 


| ſome other day of that month, another illegal meeting, of the 


above - named aſſociation, keld at the aforeſaid, Maſon lodge or 


room, in Blackfriars wynd, or in ſome other place to the pub- 


lic proſecutor unknown; upon a motion being made in the fol- 


lowing words, or words of the ſame import: That in caſe the 
miniſter, or any other member, bring into the Houſe of Com- 


mons a motion for a convention bill, as paſſed in Ireland, for 


preventing the people from meeting according to their juſt rights 


by the revolution, the ſame motion ſhall be noticed to the dele- 
gates of the reſpeQive ſocieties immediately to meet in conven- 
tion, to affert their rights; 
ſubject of conſideration the following day, the ſaid Maurice 


Margarot did then wickedly and feloniouſly utter and make the 
following ſpeech, or one of the like import and tendency : 


This is an excellent motion, and the event, which it alludes 
to, ought to be the togſn to the friends of liberty to aſſemble. 


It ſeems however to be imperfect; it does not mention any place 
| of mecting, neither does it ſpecify the time when the delegates 
are to aſſemble; for: the word immediately is indefinite, and 
will not convey the ſame meaning to perſons reſiding in different 


parts of the country. By thoſe who live near to the place of meet- 
ing it will be underſtood, that they are to repair there next day. 


By-thoſe at a greater diſtance, within a few days; and by thoſe 


- Nill further off, a week after ſuch information is received. But 
the committee of regulations ha ve in their report an article of the 


ſame purport, which, in my opinion, is preferable to our friend 


Callendar's motion ; which, as this motion comes properly under 
the chapter of regulations, I wiſhthat it were referred to that com- 


mittee. I therefore move that the report be read, that the con- 
vention may judge whether the article I allude to ſufficiently 
provides for the intention of the motion now bee the 21 


tion. ; 

1 believe chat the convention will bu 3 that EM clauſe 
of the'report of the committee of regulations comprebends the 
ſpirit and intention of Citiaen Callendar's motion, and alſo ex- 


| tends farther, in asmuch as it provides for « number of caſes e- > 


= 


= 


which- motion having become the 
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. qually 8 to | liberty, 2s 2 convention bill, it vill de 
1 ſound alſo, that this buſineſs of calling a meeting of the con ven- 
| tion had better be entruſted to à ſelect committee, appointed for 5 | 
| 54 the particular purpoſe of watching every act which may militate 
| againſt the rights of the people. And I maintain that the pro- 
per place for this motion to appear is among the regulations. * 
the Convention.“ 
And further, on the 28th day of FR Laid month of November 
1/793, or upon one or other of the days above mentioned, the 
laid illegal and ſeditious meeting did, after diſcuſſion of the ſaid 
motion, in the room or Mafon lodge in Black-fryars wynd afore- 
| ſaid, wickedly and ſeditiouſly come te a reſolution of the fol · 
lowing import and tenor. That this convention conſidering | 
7 the calamitous conſètiuences of any act of the legiſlature which 
|; 
] 


may tend to deprive the whole or any pact of the people of their 
. undoubted right to meet, either by thepſelves, or by delegation, 
„ | to diſcuſs auy matter relative to their common intereſt, whether, 
of a public or priyate nature ; and holding the ſame to be totally 
inconſiſtent with the firſt principles and ſafety of ſociety, and al- 
ſo ſubverſive of our known and acknowledged conſtitutional li- 
f berties, do hereby declare, before God and the World, that we. 
Es {tall follow the wholeſome example of former times, by paying 
no regard to any act which ſhall militate againſt the conſtitution 
of our country, and ſhall continue to aflemble and conſider of 
the beſt means by which we can accompliſh a real repreſentation 
of the people and annual election, until e to Seki * 
ſuperior force. . 

* And we do reſolve, . 1 

That the firſt notice given ſor the introduction of a conven- 
tion bill, or any bill of a Gmilar tendency to ag paſſed 1 in * 
land 3 in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament; 

„Or any bill for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 48, or 
the act for preventing wrongous impriſonment, and againſt undue 
"delays i in trials in North Britain; 

| ol Or in caſe of an invaſion, 1 
IP 4 ; 1 Or the admiſſion of any foreign troops bebe en 5 into Great 
ö 


J 


oh Britaia or Ireland—all or any of theſe. calamitous circumſtances | 

mall he a fignal to the different delegates to repair to ſuch place 
== as the ſecret committee of this convention ſhall appoint, and the 
IP} | firſt ſeven members ſhall have power 20 declare the fittings per- 


* 17 ) 
— and twenty-one Hall: conflitts a convention and pro- 
ceed to buſineſs. _ -- 

% The convention doth FO 127 that ak delegate | 
immediately upon his return home do convene his conſtituents | _ 
and explain to them the neceſſity of electing a delegate or dele- 
gates and of eſtabliſhing a fund without delay againſt any of 
theſe emergencies for his or their expence and that they do in- 
ſtruct the ſaid delegate or delegates 1 to hold PRO ready to 
depart at one hour's warning. 

And further the ſaid Maurice Margarot ad, at has ſaĩd it . 
legal meeting, after the aforeſaid reſolution was ſo paſſed, wick · 
edly and feloniouſly make a motion in the following words, or 
in words of a ſimilar import and tendency ; That a ſecret com- 
mittee of three and the ſecretary be appointed, to determine the 
place where ſuch convention of emergency ſhall meet: that ſuch 
place ſhall remain a ſecret with them and with the ſecretary of 
this convention ; and that each delegate ſhall at the breaking up 
of the preſent ſeſſion, be intruſted with a ſealed letter, contairf- 
ing the name of the place of meeting. This letter ſhall be 
delivered unopened to his conſtituents, the receipt of which ſhall 
be acknowledged by a letter to the ſecretary, preſeryed in the 
ſame (tate until the period ſhall arrive at which it ſhall be deem- 
ed neceſſary for the delegate to let — motion was una - 
nimouſſy approved of. | | 
And further, the ſaid Maurice Margarot did, on Wedneſday 

the 4th of December, 1793, or on one or other of the days of 
that month, or November preced/ng, in another illegal meeting 
of the above named affociation, held at the aforeſaid Maſon + 
Lodge or room in Blackfriars' wynd, or ſome other place to the 
public proſecutor unknown, wickedly and feloniouſly utter and 
make the following ere or one of fmilar = HR and tenden- 
den ey: 
« Your committee of l s have not nk able to bring | 
forward the remainder of their report this evening, they have 
not however been idle, they have been employed in another 


manner in your ſervice. ' It has been obſerved that we admit 


ſpies under the name of ſtrangers. I ſay they are welcome; and 
if the men, by whom they, are employed, were to come here; © 
they ſhould be welcome alſo: for we have no ſecrets which we 
dare not avon. But the. intelligence which I have to cm 


* = 1 


I” (IS 3 * 1 . . 
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| nicate will ſhew that thoſe mho are not friendly to reform, ad : | 


who have an intereſt in ſupporting the exiſting abuſes, are 


every endeavour to put a ſtop to our meetings. It they abide Sz 


by law we are ſafe; for they cannot deny that we are met for 

2 legal and conſtitutional purpoſe; but as the people in power 
may take meaſures againft us not warranted by law, we ought 
therefore to prepare againſt ſuch diſperfion. We have already _ 
appointed a ſecret committee, for fixing a place of meeting on 


certain emergencies ;- and we ought to be equally well provided 3 


againſt the preſent caſe; for if we ſhall happen to be diſperſed d 
to-night, how or where are we to rally again? To do this your _ 
committee ſuggeſts a reſolution' to the following effect; but 
which I ſhall leave to be drawn up by the council of the table: 
That the moment of any illegal diſperſion of the preſent conven- 
tion ſhall be conſidered as a ſummons to the delegates to repair 


to the place of meeting, appointed for the convention of emer- 5 


gency by the ſecret committee; and that the ſecret committee 


| is inſtructed to proceed without delay to fix the place of meet- 


ing. I hope that what has been already ſaid will convince the 
the convention that your committee regulations, though they 


have not been able to bring forward their report, have not ne- 


glected their duty; ; and it will convince our enemies that we 
do not altogether neglect them, they will ſee that we proceed 


with regularity, and that we have an eye upon them while they | 
| have ſpies upon us, I therefore move for leave to bring in 


| this motion Which motion afterwards paſſed unaninzoully,” 
- The ſaid Maurice Margarot, after moving the ſaid reſolution, 


not only gave his aſſent to paſs the ſame, but allowed himſelf 
to be named one of the four members of which ſaid ſecret com- 


- mittee was compoſed, and agreed to act in that capacity. And 


further, on Friday, December 6th, 1793, or ſome other day of 
that month, the ſaid illegal aſſociation having again aſſembled 


in a room or workſhop belonging to, or poſſeſſed by John Laing, 


wright, ſituated in Lady Lawfon's yard, ſouth fide. of Croſs- 
cauſeway, i in the pariſh of St. Cuthbert and ſherifdom of Edin- 
burgh. The Sheriff Subſtitute of Edinburgh, with others his 


aſſiſſants, having, in the diſcharge of his duty, PLOT to the 


ſaĩd room or workſhop, with a view to diſperſe ſaid illegal 


N ace: The faid Maurice gens with others me ales 


at 
. # / 
| 7 
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Ates, did then and there teſiſt the faid ſheriff fabſiitute, and 
did peremptorily refuſe te diſperſe until fort to do ſo: that | 


on this oceaſion the ſaid Maurice Margarot was called to the 


chair, and acted as preſes or chairman of the ſaid illegal meet - 


ing, after the appearance of the ſheriff ſubſtitute, and in ope 


| contempt and defiance of all legal authority, vindicated the 


proceedings of the-meeting, and. peremptorily refuſed to leave 


the chair unlefs compulſion was uſed ; in conſequenee of which 
the ſheriff ſubſtitute was under the neceſſity of taking him by | 
the arm and pulling him out of the chair, and of uſing force in 
diſperſing the reſt of his aſfociates: That this conduct of the | 
ſaid Maurice Margarot was highly aggravated by that cir- 
eumſtanee: That the ſaid illegal aſſociation had been the 
very evening. before diſperſed by the civil magiſtrate. And | 


the ſaid Maurice) Margarot having been apprehended and 


brought before Harry Davidſon, Eſqz ſheriff ſubſtitute. of 


the ſhire of Edinburgh, on the 5th of December, 1793s, 


did in his preſence emit a declaration of that date, which is 


Signed by the ſheriff ſubſtitute, "the ſaid Maurice Margarot ha- 
ving refuſed to ſign the ſame; and when the faid Maurice Mar- 


garot hed been fo ebend, ſundry papers having been found 


in his poſſeſſion, or claimed by him, the ſame were afterwaids 
inſpected in his preſence, by authority of the ſheriff. of Edin- | 
burgh, and two ſeveral lifts or inventories of thoſe papers were 
made up, one of which, containing ten articles, is ſubſcribed by 
the ſaid William Scott, procutator fiſcal of the county of Edin- 

burgh, and by Joſeph Gerrald, of Hart- ſtreet, Bloomſbury 


ſquare, London; and the other conſiſting of nine artieles, is 
- ſubſcribed by the ſaid, William Scoyt, and by the ſheriff ſubſti- 
tute of Edinburgh, as the ſaid Maurice Margarot refuſed to 


fign. the fame. Which inventories, together with. the whole 
articles thereof, except No. 1. of the firft inventory; av alſs 


the foreſaid declaration emitted by him before the ſheriff ſubſti- | 


tute of Edinburgh; together with à paper figned by the ſaid 
Maurice Margarot and by John Wardlawy quoted on the back, 
„Motion of M. Margarot,“ and ſigned by the ſaid ſheriff ſubſtitute, 


draught, of the minutes of the faid Genera Convention, from 
the 29th of October to the 4th! of December; 1793; conſiſting 


of g5 babes; an ie Nox. 58, 79; and 85 of the Bib. 


\ 1 7 


as relative to the foreſaid declatation j as alſo the ſcroll or. - 


Ef 0 e 
ll  Ginotiver above mentioned, being all to 5 be: uſed d. elles ws. 
2 2 gainſt you the ſaid Maurice Margarot, will for that purpoſe, in 
| due time, be lodged in the hands of the clerk of the High ay 
Court of juſticiary, before which he is to be tried, that he may 
have an opportunity of ſeeing the ſame. At Leasr times and 
places above mentioned, the ſaid acts of ſedition were commit= - | 
ted, and the ſaid Maurice Margarot i is guilty, actor, or art, . 
and part thereof, Arr. which, or part thereof, being found 
proven by the verdi& of an aſſize, before our Lord Juſtice Ge- 
neral, Lord Juſtice Clerk, and Lords Commiſſioners of Juſti- 
ciary, in a court of juſticiary, to be holden by them within the 
 eriminal court-houſe at Edinburgh, upon the gth day of Janua- 
ry next to come, the ſaid Maurice Margarot, above complained 
upon, over to be puniſhed with the pains of law, to ae o- 
thers from committing the like crimes in all times coming. I 
Oos wILL 15 HEREFORE, NN 5 
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EG |- 5 LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Bi 13 1 Harry Davidſon, Eſq. ſheriff fubfitue 5 the county of E. 


- 108 dinburgh. 
14 i 2 William Scott, . fiſcal of the fi county of Edin- 
= 1 burgh. 
*h 3 James Williamſon, clerk to the ſaid William Scott. ; 
-M 4 Archibald Welch, clerk to the ſaid William Scott, 
. 5 Joſeph Mack, writer in Edinburgh. - | 
7 2 a 6 James Lyon, indweller in Ediaburgh. 
. 7 John M Donald, indweller in Edinburgh. 
| 5 Neil M*Glaſhan, indweller in Edinburgh. - 
9 William Roſs, clerk in the Gazetteer e . | 
10 George Roſs, clerk in the Gazetteer office, Edinburgh. RY 
11 Alexander Aitchiſon, ſtudent of os OP. in Ca- 0 
15 nongate, Edinburgh. 
12 John Clark, maſon, in Edinburgh. 5 
13 Alexander Bell, tobaccowſt in Canongate, Edinburgh. | 
24 Andrew Newton, formerly tobacconiſt in Dunſe, now reſis, 
i -3#% EE, ding i in St. Patrick's ſquare, Edinburgh, —- 
N OS I5 John Gourlay, watchmaker, Edinburgh. . 
fl. 16 Alexander Reid, joiner and cabinet e eder in Ka, 
; » hopper | 


8. 


19 David Downie, goldſmith, in Edinburgh. "8. 
18 Thomas Cockburn, merchant, Lawn- market, „ 
19 John Wardlaw, writer, in Edinburgh. | 

20 Samuel Paterſon, merchant, in Luckenbooths of Edinburg. 
21 John Laing, wright, in Nicolſon's ſtreet, Edinburgh. 
22 The Right Hon. Thomas ono, Love en of the * 


- Robert Armſtrong, plumber there. John Hay, banker there. 
. I 5 Charles Robertſon, painter there. Samuel Anderſon, banker there. 
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of Edinburgh. 


23 Neil M*Vicar, Eſq. one of the 3 of Edinburgh.” 


24 James Laing, one of the depute clerks of Edinburgh: 

25 James Burner, grocer, in TO preſes of ths ſociety 
of conſtables. 2 a 

26 Alexander Fraſer, grocer, one 2 the conſtables of a- 


burgh. | | 
25 J. ANSTRUTHER; A. p. 
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. "LIST OF ASSIZE., Fed Os 
Jokn Grindlay, reQifier of 8 John Wilſon, * there. 


. Edinburgh. 2 Robert Young, upholſterer there. 
James Gordon, brewer there. 25 William Ainſlie, ſadler there. 
John Hoden, ſadler there. John Scott, watchmaker there. 

Tomas Hotchkis, brewer there. William Fraſer, tinſmith there. 

s Samuel Gilmour, ropemaker mere. Gilbert Maſon, merchant there. 4 
James Clark, farrier there. Alexander Weir, painter there. 
Walter Smeaton, painter there. . 30 Henry Murray, perfumer there. 
James Mill, tanner there. William Marſhall, plumber there. 
James Clarkſon, baker re. John Brough, wright there. 

: x0 William Murray, coutghant there. David Steuart, merchant t 
William Scott, Plumber. there. 6 Young, architect there. 
Robert Norie, painter there. 35 William Pirnie, painter there. 
_ Wiliam Smith, painter there. James Bryce, painter there. 


Andrew Bruce, merchant, there. James M-Leiſh, bookſeller there. 
Thomas Cleghorn, coachmaker 49 Robert Burns, architect there. 
there. MNacduff Hart, ſhoemaker there. 
Henry Farquiatſon, carver there. James Fowler, ftationer there. 
John Balfour, merchant there. John White, merchant there. 


— IN ſhoemaker there. Adam Dalmaboy, merchant there. 


John Baxter, glazier there. 45 William M'Lean, merchant there. 
1 Dickſon, pars mere. TS 9 5 - p 
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| a proteſt againſt the proceedings of this Court. 


©  ealily.' I have not heard the anſwer of the Court to that. 


the objection about the witneſſes afterwards, then I ſay, this u. a 
a heinous nature. I beſeech your 
the puniſhment that is due to it. 1 underſtand fame people 5 


1 differ from them fay it is not merely the authority of a2 
Judge that is ſufficient—he muſt lay his finger upon the law book 


' find it when they are not before the judge. Is there any law in 


| e 
Lord Juice Clerk, What do you fay to this 3 you a guity | . 


of the charges contained in it, or not guilty. eee 
Ms. Margarot. My Lord, guilt: does not ſand at your bar C "a. 
| preſent. Ly 


Lord Juſtice Clerk, Are you guilty or not gily? You maſt 1 
anſwer that queſtion; | 
Mr. Margarot. I am not 20 but 1 don't underſtand a 1 
is done with the objection I have already madec.: ier $547 
Lord Juſtice Cierk. It is repelled. 125 Sy 
Mr. Margarot. Oh! it is repelled, is it; xccording to ie 5 
then I muſt make an open deelaration of my me, to enter : 


. 5 E 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. Have you * thing to olfer as to the re. 
levancy of the libel ? ? a 79 

Mr. Margaret. With regard to the libel, if any exafincls f 1 
neceſſary in a criminal libel, it certainly is not relevant, and 
here is one thing, that alone is ſufficient to quaſh it. But, my 
Lord, I deſired that my witneſſes might be called over, in or- 
der that I might have a fair and free trial, and that if any of _ 
them did not attend, I might have a caption granted y the 
Court; and that is an objeftion which is not to be done aw way ſo 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. Have you any arguments to offer as to 
rhe relevancy of the indictment? If 708 bark, you muſt mention - 
them now. 


Mr. Margarot. If your Lordibips will EY me i to b late | 


bel ſtates, that by the laws of this , ſedition is a crime of 
* Lordlhip, to point out the 
law which makes ſedition a crime, and alſo, that which theres, 


think ſedition ſo well underſtood, as not to need explanation. ER, 


and point it out to the ſubjects, that they may know where to 


the Britiſh conſtitution, which points © out ""_— and affixes 8 
che puniſbment . 2 
My Lords, in page three of the diana: are theſe words, LE 


8 


„ 


W 


N 


the j jury and paſs ſentence, _'_ 


cannot be overlooked—it muſt not be overlooked ; an, as you 


e ” 


| jedtions; but if you think proper to repel them if i it is only to 


as well as the ſpirit of the act maintained. It lays here, all 


aſſize before our Lord Juſtice General,. Lord Juſtice Clerk, and - 


„ . =, 
excellent motion, and the event which 1 it alludes to, add to 
be the tocſin to the friends of liberty to aſſemble. In the Ga- 
zetteer it is, the friends 10 liberty —here it is the friends of li- 
berty. Therefore, that is a flaw in the indietment, which quaſhes 85 
it at once. 

My Lords, if you go qecprding to tuttice theſe are valid ob= 


ſtate an objeQion, and as ſoon as ſtated it is repelled, you may do 
as you think fit; but, if I have not impartial juſtice done me, I 
will fit down, not make any defence, but deſire you to dilband | 


Lord Juſtice Clerb. N you ay thing further to fo as to 
the relevancy ? | 

Mr. Margarot. It is AY in toto. Then my Lcd 
again, at the concluſion of this libel I come back with my firſt 
ohjection— ſee it both at the beginning and the end, and it is 
not a mere matter of form no act of Parliament can doit away, 
or if an act of Parliament can do it away, why is not the letter, 


which, or part thereof, being found proven by the verdict of an 


Lords Commiſſioners of Juſticiary. It ſays ſo at the beginning 
Lit ſays ſo at the end. My Lords, this is an ihaccuracy that 
thought proper to repel it in the firſt inſtance, I urge it again | 
in the ſecond, it is a flaw in the indictment. There are three 
flaws, which I think ſufficient to quaſh the indictment entirely: 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. Have you. any more objections to make? 
Mr. Margarot. No my Eords, three M00; as good as thee 25 
thouſand, 

Mr. Solicitor . My "AY in 3 to what has fal- 
len from the Panuel, his objections are ſo extravagant as bardiy 
to merit an anſwer, The only appearance. of any thing like a 
legal objeRtion is this: the gentleman ſays he is accuſed of ſedi- 
tion, and calls upon us to point out where ſedition is made a 
me and by what law, and what is the puniſhment affixed to 

- My anſwer to that is, that ſedition was made a crime not 
ere but by the common law of Scotland, and if the _ 
gentleman wiſhes for authority, I refer him to the book called 


Regiam' Majeftatem, where ſedition is exprefly ſtated to bea 
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| crime, and I would tell him, that it is there declared te be pu | 


niſhable as treaſon. That is in the oldeſt book that we have 
upon the law of Scotland. Since that, ſedition has not been 
puniſhed as treaſon, but remained upon the footing of the com- 


mon law, puniſhable by what is called an arbitrary puhiſhment, 


As to a definitioh of ſedition, your Lordſhip knows there are 
many «times of ſo complex and ſv vague a nature, that it is 
hardly poſſible to give a general definition to comprehend” them 
all. If I am called upon to give a definition of high treaſon, I 
don't know any that I could give, except by enumerating all 
the different caſes of treaſon; or, ſuppoſe I was called upon to 
give a definition of falſchood or forgery, there are twenty dif- 

ferent kinds of it; no definition can comprehend the whole. 88 
alſo; 1 imagine it ſtands with regard to ſedition. At the ſame 

time, if a definition is wanted of the crime charged agaĩnſt that 

gentleman, I will read him Mr. Erſkine's definition of it in bis 
inſtitute of the law of Scotland: He divides it into two parts, 
real ſedition, and verbal ſedition; he ſays, © Sedition is gener 
rally committed by convocating together a oonſiderable number | 
of people without lawful authority, under pretence of redreſſing 
grievances to the deſtroying of the public peace.” Then he 
ſays, © Real ſedition is inferred from the convocation of a num- 
ber of people without lawful authority, tending to diſturb the 
peace of the community.” Is not this the very crime charged 
againſt this gentleman: if there was any lawful authority, the 
gentleman will tell us what it is. Can there be a doubt, that 
if the facts ſtated in this indictment be true, they not only tend: 
ed to diſturb the peace of the country, but to ſubvert the con- 


— 


Mitution of Great Britain. Therefore, taking the charge as it 


ſtands, there cannot be a doubt with any one of your Lordſhips, 


| that it does amount to a charge of ſedition, and that ſedition is 


a crime puniſhable by the law of this country? IF there is any ; 
other country in the world, where ſedition is not made a crime 
by the common law, I with theſe gentlemen next time they bold 
Britiſh conventions would meet in that country, for in Scotland 
I will aflure them, there is a law to- puniſh them. 

Mr. Margarot. My Lords, I hold in my hand a definition of 
Mr. Erſkine's, a little differing from what the gentleman has 


read; he ſays, It conſiſts in raiſing commotions or diſtur- - 


bances i * the ſtate; it is either * ak Verbal e 


* 


N 


ving. 


here, they would have been puniſhed by baniſhment and not ba 
tranſportation; and therefore, there muſt be ſome trifling miſ- 
take in that my Lords. Now it ſays here, for preventing riots 
and tumults it is enacted, that if any perſons to the number of 
twelve thall aſſemble, and being required by a magiſtrate or con - 
ſtable to diſperſe, ſhall nevertheleſs continue together for an 
hour after ſuch command, the perſons diſobeying ſhall ſuffer 
death.“ Therefore, that cannot be the ſedition that I am charg- 
ed with, for the indiftment only pretends to know, what I ara 
ure, the Almighty never commiſſioned the Lord Advocate to 
enquire into, namely, our ſecret intentions. I did not know 
before that there was an inquiſition in Scotland, and that he was 
grand inquiſitor, for certainly otherwile, the minds of the peo- 
ple are only to be gathered from their behaviour. 

My. Lords, theſe meetings I will maintain were legal in 8 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word; for the claim of rights entitles the 
people to petition iba, and it 13 impoſibl 
| petition Parliament without meeting. The general will cannot. 

. be colleQed as ydu collect taxes from door to door. Good God! 
what is become of the conſtitution which you trumpet up ſo much, 

it you give us the name and take away the eſſence? if the peo · 

ple are not to meet to examine their N wg and "A A =p 
their rights. . | 

My Lords, there is not one fo berkfiicnd as to pretend to * get 
- By our right to petition or addreſs the king. The Lord Advo- : 
cate himſelf has acknowledged, that it is our right. He him-' 
ſelf is reformer, and has held ſeditious meetings as well as us; 
but then indeed he brings forward a curious reaſan': when the.” 


Lord Advocate i ig out of place, reform is proper * 


er leafing a is inferred from the uttering of words, tend- = if 
ing to create diſcord between the king and his people, and 1 AY 
hinz it is that gentleman who is guilty of ſedition iuaſmuch as 
he ſeeks to alienate the hearts of the ſubjeRs from their ſove- 
reign. He ſays, -© it was formerly puniſhed by death and the 
forfeiture of goods, but now either by impriſonment, fine, or 
banihment, at the diſcretion of the judge.” | Now it ſeems to | 
me, that, that cannot be the ſedition which this gemleman 
means, for if I underitand rightly, the ſedition I am charged 
with, is ſomething like that of Meſſrs. Muir, Palmer, and Skir- 


26.293 


Now if their ſedition had been the ſedition that is meant. 


e they could 


— 


1 


| (+807 i = . 
it is highly improper; and that is the doctrine of Mr. Pitt. Be- 
cauſe we are poor it is ſedition, in us; but when your county 
meetings are held it is no longer ſedition; but it is a thing that 
f is authorized: As long as they thought we were not ſufficiently 3 
i formidable, and that there was no danger of opening the eyes 
of the people, ſo long did juſtice nod; and ſhe only awoke when 
every man, hearing ſo much talk of the conſtitution, began to- 
examine what that conſtitution was. And, to be ſure, it is 2 
curious fiction in law (and you have a great many) by which 
[JE our happy conſtitution has wiſely guarded the Profecutor for the 
| + erown; by which means the ſubje& may at any time be oppreſ- 
ſed and perſecuted by the officer bf the crown; and he can ob- 
tain no damages, no redreſs whatever, Happy if he gets off, 
happy if his ſentence does not come out of the pocket of a mini- 
ſter of ſtate. My Lords, our tranſactions have been legal. The 
illegal actions have been entirely on the part of our proſecutors. 
We have experienced the fate of general warrants: we have ex- 
| perienced the fate of a ſtate inquifition.. Good God! has not & 
man, living under the Britiſh conſtitution, a right to examine 
that conſtitution, and to ſay, I am told, that it is the fineſt in- 
ſtitution in the world; and yet I feel my pockets emptied daily 
with taxes; I feel my liberties: taken away one after another; 
and yet I muſt not meet with my neighbours to the number of 
14 twelve, to diſcuſs thoſe injuries that J daily feel, and to enquire | 
7 1 after the means. of obtaining redreſs, but immediately comes a 
cC crown lawyer; claps the word ſedition upon it, and I am puniſh- 
i: ed. Then another man is charged with ſedition; my caſe is 
N brought forward as a precedent, and, therefore he muſt be pu- 
niſhed in the fame: way. I ſay, my Lord, if every article in 
| this libel is proved, it redounds more to my honour than any 
ching elſe: it ſhews me the friend of my ſpecies; it ſhews me 
the friend of my country; it ſhews that I have done my duty as 
a good citizen; that I have endeavoufed to procure that for e- | 
very one of my fellow ſubjects that it is our right to enjoy; that .. | 
11. I don't with. to enjoy a ſingle thing alone, neither place nor-pen- 
fon; that I don't with td enjoy any thing excluſively, but that · T 
fock A RESTITUTION OF OUR RIGHTS, A RENOVATION.OF OUR CONSTH- 
' TUTION, as it is ſaid here, wy, UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND . 
| FARLIAMENTS. 


— ** e your memories ay fail you, fori it is be 


* 
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time back 4 Mr. Pitt, at the Thatehed Houſe Tavern, VG | 
' a young man making his debur in Parliament, a young ' patriot 
making his entree into the world, infitted upon a Reform. 11 
was then highly conftitutional. My Lords, 1 have in my han 


a reſolution entered into at the Thatched Houſe Tavern, on the 
16th of May, 1782. At a numerous and reſpectable meeting 


of Members of Parliament, friendly to a conſtitutional Reforma- 
ation, and of members of ſeveral Committees of Counties and 
Cities.“ Here, Gentleman, you ſee Delegates. here you ſee a 


convention, though a convention is nothing new in Scotland; 
becauſe you have had the Borough Reform Convention, and the 


Lord Advocate is himfelf upon that Liſt. My Lords, at the 
Thatched Houſe Tavern were preſent the Duke of Richmond, 


Lord Surrey, Lord Mahon, the Lord Mayor. Here you ſee 
zmon;zf them the firſt municipal Officer in England, the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Watkin Lewes, Mr. Duncomb, Sir Cecil Wray, 


Mr. Brand Hollis, Mr. Withers, the Hon. William Pitt, whom ; 
I mean to adduce as an exculpatory evidence, if even the forms 


of juſtice zre allowed me---the Revetend Mr. Wyvil, Major 
Cartwright, Mr. John Horne Tooke, Alderman Wilkes, Dr. jebb, 


5 Mr. Churchill, Mr. Froſt, &c. &c. all men of learning, who 


well know what the conſti tution of this country is, and what it 
ought to be—men who required not to be told what was ſedition 
and what not—men who would not have riſked themſelves, if 


they had not known that they were upon conſtitutional ground, : 


and they reſolve, ® That the motion of the Hon. William Pitt 
on the 7th inſtant, for the appointment of à committee of the 
| Houſe of Commons, to enquire into the ſtate of the repreſent- _ 
ation of the people of Great Britain, and to report the ſame to 
the Houſe; and alſo what ſteps it might be neceſſary to take 
having been defeated by a motion for the order of the day 


Wl which is ſomething fimilar to your repelling an objection of the 


Pannel, as Toon as it is ſtated “ having been defeated by a mo- 
tion for the order of the day, it is become indiſpenfibly neceſ- 
ſary that application ſhould be made to Parliament by petitions | 
from the collective body of the people in their reſpective diſt- 


ricts. „They were not to pour into the Houſe eight millions of — 


_ petitions but from as many dultrias as they could collect together, 


© requeſting a ſubſtantial reformation of the Commons Helo, * 


— 2 : 
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* Reſolved . That this meeting, confdecing that | 
a general application, by the collective body of the people, to 
the Houſe of Commons cannot be made before the cloſe of the - 
preſent Seſſion. is of opinien that the fenſe of the people ſhould © 
be taken.“ And how is the ſenſe of the people ta be taken, * 
would aſk the learned gentlemen of the law, if they are not con- 
vened? Who is to take the ſenſe of the people, if it is to be 
12 done by going round from man to man, and if twelve form a ſe- 
10 ditious meeting, it will come, by and by, perhaps t to two or three, 
| and it will be dangerous for one neighbour to ſpeak to anotheg 
In the ſtreet, or any where elſe indeed, that the ſenſe of the 
N people ſhould be taken at ſuch times as may be convenient during 
this ſummer, in order to lay their ſeveral petitions before Parli- 
ament, early in the next ſeſfion, with their propoſals for a Par- 
liamentary Reformation,. Obſerve this, men of Scotland! — 
Obſerve this Britons!“ without which neither the liberty of the 
nation can be preſerved, nor the permanence « ofa wiſe and vir- | 
tuous adminiſtration can be ſecure,” and | appeal to you all whe- 
ther there is not truth and ſound doctrine in it, © may, receive 
that ample and mature diſcuſſion which fo porous : N 


demands. 2 
My Lords, it ſeems to have pan | in the year 1782 3 a very lau- 1 


dable and a very gonſtitutional thing to aſſemble, to meet to con- | 
ſider of our grievances, and, to plan a method by wbich they 
were to be redreſſed. In the year 1794. when the very man 
who planned, who firſt ſuggeſted this, who encouraged the peo- 
le thereto, under his reign, I may- call it, for he i is the guider 
of the helm—the guider in the cabinet, while he is in abſolute N 
. . that ſhall be conſidered as Sedition which he himſelf firſt | 
- Tet on foot, in order to procure himſelf that birth; and, now he 18 
has got it, he has altered his ſentiments—How e for 26 - 
Crown Lawyer to attempt to impoſe upon a Court of Juſtice; 3 or 
for any man to ſupport | ſuch impoſition, that what was conſlitu- jr 
tional i in 1782 thould be criminal i in 1794. —Fellow citizens, and 
I fear not to call you by that name—we are fellow citizens of 
one Goiety, By the word Citizen I mean a free man, a man 
Þ „ ©Yoying all the rights and all the privileges, and paying his „ 
1 | quota towards all the expence, of Society. I fay it is an inſolent 
FE attempt upon your  underflandings, to endeavour to perſuade 
: you that that which was n * which was right, 


n 


hat * which was juſtiGable i in 1782 thouldbe criminal in 179 


It is true that an Engliſh jury has ſent to ꝑriſon a man for only 
re-printing thoſe, Reſolutions, Holt, I think his name 1s, the 
printer of the Newark Journal, for reprinting in his paper, which 


pays a daily tax to government, that which the perſon to whom ” 


he pays the tax was the author of. Thus you ſee how crown 
lawyers pervert the conſtitution. With high ſounding words 
they diſguiſe the moſt innocent facts; they ſport with the lives, 

and with that which ought to be infinitely more dear than their 


lives—with the liberties of his majeſty's ſubjects. Men who feel 


vrongs cannot feel them without ſome degree of acrimony, and 


when thoſe wrongs are repeated, this acrimony muſt increaſe ; 5 


and theſe wrongs are done them in the King's name; but it is 


not the King, it is his ſervants who make uſe of his name; his 


ſeditious ſervants who ſeparate the King from his people. My 
Lords, I know my doom. I am a willing and an already devoted 
victim. I have made objections, thoſe objections have been re- 
pelled. I ſhall inſiſt preſently on the calling over my witneſſes. 
I ſhall then demand a caption againſt ſuch as do not appear. If 


my juſt, my legal, my conſtitutional demands are repelled, I | 
will fit down; I will beg the Gentlemen of the jury not to 
give themſelves any further trouble; I will proteſt againſt the 


proceedings of the' Court, and beg of them to paſs to ſentence F 
which I know it will be no difficult matter for them to do. 
Lord Henderland. My Lords, we are called upon to decide 


upon the relevancy of this indictment, which charges in the major 


propoſition, that the crime of ſedition, in this and every other 
well governed realm, is a crime of a heinous nature, and ſevere- 


ly puniſhable. And, my Lord, the firſt part of it (to which it 


might be ſufficient to confine myſelf at preſent) charges this ſo- 
ciety, calling themſelves the Britiſh Convention of delegates of 
the people, met under the pretence of reform, that it was of 3 


dangerous and deſtructive tendency, and was with the deliberate 
and determined intention to diſturb the peace of the community, 


and to ſubvert the preſent conſtitution of the country; 5 and that 
rhis gentleman, Maurice Margarot, did take an active and dic. 
tinguiſhing part in their deliberations ; and conſequently, that he 
took an active and diſtinguiſhing part in the delibetations' of a 
ſociety, met with a determined purpoſe to overturn the confli- 
2ation ; that is the charge, true. or falſe it is not our province at 
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- preſent to enquire, that Sol be left to this jury. The crimia- 
ality does, to be ſure, confiſt in, that they met with a determined 
purpoſe to overturn the conſtitution 3 and the jury, when they, 

b come to decide upon it, muſt take into their view the ſeveral g 

is ] things charged in this indictment, relative to this meeting. As 

1:28 to the form that they aſſumed, how far that was neceſſary to ob- 

[ tain a reform in Parliament, 1t 1s the provi ce of the f jury to in- 

quire; and under all the circumſtances of the caſe, to lay their 

1 hands upon their hearts, and upon their great oaths to ſay what 

was the purpoſe of that meeting, according to the facts before 

them. My Lord, if that is made out, which is the charge, and 

in conſidering the relevancy, I am bound to hold the charge as 

"I proved, there cannot be a doubt that it amounts to ſedition. I 

ſay it approaches to high treaſon ; and I find in the caſes tried 
in England, in 1745, as appears from judge Foſter's report, the 
charges laid againſt the priſoners were very little different from 
thoſe contained in the Indictment. It ran in theſe terms: © Alſo |, 
deviſing and as much as in them lay, moſt wickedly end traiter- | 
ouſly intending to change and ſubvert the rule and government 
of this kingdom, duly and happily eſtabliſhed under our preſent 
ſovereign lord the king, and alſo to depoſe and deprive our ſaid 
preſent ſovereign lord the king of his title” and ſo on. Now, | 
my Lord, the charge is, that the purpoſe of this meeting was to, 
ſubvert the conſtitution ; and if it was, where ban the doubt be, | 
that it does amount to ſedition. My Lord, the gentleman re- 
quires a definition of ſedition. My Lord, Ileave it to the ſenſe of 
every man who hears me, if an intention to ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion of a country is not ſedition. In matters of criminal law you 
muſt go by the underſtanding and the ſenſe of mankind, and in - 
this inſtance particularly the jury are to determine upon the law © 
as well as the fact. > | 
My Lord, with reſpe& to ſedition it is 47 various kinds; no 

Adiobubt its general tendency is to reſiſt and. undermine, or to at- 

: | tempt to reſiſt and undermine the conſlitution of the country, and 

'1 { | ſubvert the ſupreme power of the ſtate. It may either be of a 

public or private nature. When of a private nature, it is res: 

ted againſt matters of private life, it may be in dire& oppoſition 

to acts of parliament, with reſpect to incloſures, diviſions of com- 

| monalties, turnpikes, and ſo on. But of a public nature is the 
A crime which i is pitta againſt this gentleman : an intention ta 
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| ſubvert the <onfiitifiion. My Lord, ſedition may be attended 
with tumult or without, with riſing in arms, or without riſing 
in arms. My Lord, ſedition of a public kind, is as various as 
the ingenuity of wickedneſs can ſuggeſt. It may be committed 
by words, by writing, by painting, by medals, by allegories, by 


actions, by falſe ininuations, by falſe argument, by tumult and 


inſurrrection, 57 mobs, by cabals, by open and ſecret meetings; 

by conſpiraciẽs and by conventions. If the jury are fatisfied in 
their minds that the intention of this is to overturn the conſtitu- 
tion, it is ſedition. My Lord, it was ſaid that there was. no law 


againſt this, As to that, 1 my Lord, every well regulated govern- 


ment muſt make it ſedition; becauſe otherwiſe ſociety could not 
exiſt, It always has been, ah muſt remain a common law crime, 
and muſt be puniſhable by common law. ö 

My Lord, having ſaid ſo much, I think 980 can « By no doubt 


that the libel ; is reſevant. The pannel i is at liberty to ſtate what | 


he pleaſes i in his defence, to inſiſt it was for a partial reform 


by legal means, and that nothing elſe was meant by this extra- . 


ordinary guiſe that this convention took upon themſelves to aſ. 
ſame, the jury will upon the whole judge whether his defence or 


whether the charge i is relevant. In the mean time it i is wy hum. 


ble opinion that it is relevant. 

Lord F/kgrove. My Lord, as to the crime of edition Tenn 
not read the Indictment, nor I think any body elſe, and "ay that 
if this man was concerned jn holding theſe meetings for the pur- 
poſe of diſturbing the peace of the community, and fubverting 
the conſtitution of the country, that that is not the crime of fe. 


dition, My Lord, it is not the province of ſuch men as theſe to 
take upon themſelves the amendment of the government. The 
intention of their meeting, they ſay, was to obtain univerſal | 


luffrage ; or, in other words, to eſtabliſh that every man livin 
in this country is to have a vote to ehuſc a repreſentative in Par. 
liament ; à thing that never did obtain, and that does not now 


obtain, and never can obtain in this country. But, my Lord, it 
ſeems that if an act ſhould take place for the purpoſe of ſuppreſ. . 


img ſuch illegal meetings, that this is to be their tocſin, and their 


alarm. bell for the purpoſe of meeting, when, where, or- how, is | 


to be kept ſecret—it is not to be divulged even among themſelves ; 


but it was to be. confined to this gentleman, and two or thts ; 


more, who were to call a convention of * and 9 were 
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to continue to aſſemble, and not to hs ſuch 20, if it it ſhould 
paſs. My Lord, if the charges in this inditment are proved, it 
is impoſſible to deny my aſſent, that they do infer the crime of 
ſedition. I am of opinion that this libel is relevantly laid. I 
ſhall be exceedingly happy if this gentleman is foung innocent; 
but that lies with the jury, and nat with us. . 

Lord Suinton. My Lord, the queſtion that is now under our 
conſideration is, whether this libel i is relevant to infer the pains 
of law. Ard, my Lord, it has been ſo fully diſcuſſed, not only 
at this time, but upon the occaſion of a very late trial, that it is 
perfectly unneceſſary to go dver the ground again that has been 


already gone over. But, my Lord, in this caſe the indictment 


ſtates, that a motion was made, upon which the Pannel 1ays, 
& this is an excellent motion. The event which it alludes to, 
qught to be the tocſin for the friends of liberty to aſſemble.” 
My Lord, this is a very ill choſen word. What is the tocfin? 
It is an ifiſlrument made uſe of by the people of France to aſ- 
ſemble. It is borrowed from a place from which I would wiſh 


to borrow very little. For what purpoſe are they to aſlemble ? 


They ſay to aſſert their rights. By what means? can any man 
be at a loſs to make the anſwer. By violence and outrage, and 
no other interpretation can be given to it. My Lord, afterwards 
a propoſal is made for a ſealed letter to be given to the dele- 
gates, which was not to be opened till a certain period : like-an 
order that is ſometime given to ſhips when they fail, that they 
are not to open their inſtructions till they come to a certain la- 
titude; ; and the meaning is, that thoſe inſtructions ſhall not be 
known, for fear they ſhould be prevented. There can be no 0- | 
ther reaſon ; and yet they afterwards ſay, we make no ſecret of 
any thing. Then there is a reſolution, that © this convention, 
conſidering the calamitous conſequence of any act of the legiſ- 
lature, which may tend to deprive the people of their undoubted 
right to meet, declare before God and the world, that we ſhall 
follow the wholeſome example of former times, by paying no 
regard to any act which ſhall militate againſt the conſtitution of 
our country.“ Is not this declaring that they will oppoſe the 
legiſlature itſelf ? My Lord, it does not require. any proof of 
its being ſedition. Then, my Lord, among other caſes of e- 
mergency, in which they were to meet, it is mentioned. or in 


caſe of an invaſion. My Lord, for what purpoſe were they to 
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* privately i in caſe of an invaſion ? The legiſlature, the exe 
eutive part of government is to look after that. Every man 
muſt feel what they meant: that they ſhould aſſemble the dele- 
gates altogether at 3 particular time, and all at one time they 


ſhould meet, in caſe of an invaſion. My Lord, I gave my ſenti | 


ments very fully this day ſe'nnight upon the ſame queſtion, and 


[ have not altered them, but feel them Aronger and ſtronger, 


I am ſorry to ſee ſo many examples b ought before us, and I 
hope there will be b but iy more ; . lam of 17 chat the libel 
1s relevant. 25 

Lord Dunſianan. My Lord, the only queſtion at coking for 
our conſideration is, whether the libel is relevant and is laid 


properly. My Lord, the major. propoſition ſtates the crime of 


ſedition; the minor propoſition ſpecifies a variety of circum- 


ſtances, which; if they come up to the crime of ſedition, the . 


libel is relevant ; z and, my Lord, I have but. one doubt upon 
this ſubject; and that is, whether i in ſome of theſe particulars jt 
is any thing ſhort « of the crime of high treaſon'; but I think that 
it amounts to ſedition, there can be no doubt ; and I think that 
the ordinary interlocutory ought to be Wn eee | 

Lord Abercrombie., My Lord, in this caſe, as to the objec 
* to the relevancy it is the province of the jury to enquire 
into the facts charged; and it thoſe facts are brought home to 


this Pannel; particularly the reſolutions, if they are brought 


home to him, I think the neceſſary concluſion is, that he 
is guilty of the higheſt ſpecies of {edition that can poſſibly 
be committed, I am of e that the libel ought to be found 
relevant. 

Lord Fuſtice Clerk, My Lords, 1 think i it very te to 
add any thing to what your Lordſhips have ſaid; but I think 


any man who knows any thing of the law of Scotland ; or that | 
has the leaf} underſtanding. muſt think that the one half of what 
is charged here, if true, does amount to ſedition; and therefore 


I have no doubt in pronouncing the ordinary futexlocutory; that 
the libel] if found proven to the knowledge of an Aſſize is rele- 
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vent, to infer the pains of law which the jury will attend, is 


only an arbitrary puniſhment, and allowing the Pannel to prove 


all facts and circumſtances that may tend to excalpate or alle- 
viate his gult.. „ 7 
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4 Mr. Margarot, My Lotds, 1 ay now put 4 in my boa 
claim, of having my witneſſes called over. 0 


Lord Juſtice Clerb. Surely both Proſecutor and Pannel ought 
N to ſee that their witneſſes are all here. Let * macht 0 now 
—_— and ſee if they are here, b 7 
r Mr. Margarot. And likewiſe that the court and the people 
i 5 at large may be informed the reaſon why 1 have not the privi- 
1 lege of having you as an exculpatory evidence, in conſequence | 
me | of the fear of the meſſenger to delizer ſuch a ſmog ty 
1 you; that is à thing proper to be known. 
B Lord Jullice C ert. If you have any thing that it is. neceſſary | 
[98 for me to prove, yon ſhall have the beneſu of my teltimony, 
Nb > and you ſhall not want it neither. 
1 Lord Abercrombie. I am ſure if the melſenget has refuſed t to 
| . | cite your Lordſhip, he has behaved moſt improperly. 3 
& 1% | Mr. Margarot. I think his name is Orcherton ; he faid he 
| would be ready in court to give a reaſon why he refuſed to do i it, 
(The interlocutory of reievancy read.) - 
1 | Mr. Margarot. You will be mformed, that forge of my wit-, 
1 neſſes live in England, that I have had the exculpatory letters 
ſerved there, with what is called a ſubpoena in England and the 
affidavit· at the back of the exculpatory letters, now in the hand. 
of the clerk of the court, ſhews that they have been cited in a 
legal manner, and therefore, as they are material witneſſes, 1 
wiſh the Hſt of them to be called over. | 
(The It being called over, the following IPA were abſent) 
Duke of Richmond | John M'Intire | 
Henry Dundas 1 1255 . 5 
William Pitt Ve | | 
Tord Juftice Clerk. As to "the three that refide in Eogland 
this court cannot go beyond their juriſdiction: they cannot com- 
- pel any witneſs living in England to appear here; and therefore 
a caption againſt witneſſes reſiding in PONY is 2 hoon, e 
ther incompetent and unheard of. | 
Mr. Margarat. Your Lordſhips objection i is ; Bot vers: as will 
appear to yourſelf upon refletion, in as much as if you are not 
competent to give a ſecond citation, you was not competent ta 
the firſt. On the contrary, it appears that the letters of excul- 
pation found no ditnculty in heing backed by a Judge in Eng- 
land, and the ſubpœna was ſerved upon them according to tha 
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did not attend —as to thoſe that are nnn, mea ws 
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laws of England ; ind therefore, by 2 ſecond n they 
will be purſued in the ſame manner; and that will be backed by . 
a judge, and the ſame compulſion will be exerciſed upon them 
in England as would be in Scotland, if they refided here.—And, ' 
my Lord, I will not permit this to be paſſed over eaſily, they | 
are very material evideaces—they are men of high ſtation in the 
ſtate they are men of great reſponſibility - they are men whoſe 
actions are public, and the queſtions that 1 mean to put to them 
are of a very important nature. There is again another thing. 
it ſeems you overlook ſome things and pry very cloſely into o- 
thers— it feems you are not competent to enforce the attendance 
of a witneſs from England, but it appears, by tbe libel, that you - 
are competent to try offences committed in England. My Lord, 
mete with ,an equal meaſure—let my objection be attended to 
in a proper manner.- It is a legal objection founded in juſtice 
and juſtioe cannot deny it.— Grant 10 a caption for my r 
witnefſes—I demand it. 

' Lord Henderland. My Lords, if witneſſes reſided 1 
within our juriſdiction, and did not attend, a caption might be 
granted; but my doubt is, whether it is competent to the court 
to grant a ſecond diligence, n in this caſe it muſt be alto- 
gether nu gatory. 

Lord Eftgrove. "My Lords, 1 dot know an \ ioftance ities - 
either in the civil or criminal courts, of a warrant being granted 
to bring a witneſs from England, to apprehend him by Habeas / 
Corpus, and that is the only juriſdiction we can exerciſe, My 
Lords, I underſtand in England it is not an eaſy matter to ob- 
tain witneſſes, before their own courts; but of that I profeſs 
myſelf ignorant: but I kncw of no jnftarce ! in which this court - 
have taken cognizance of. the non-attendance of witneſſes, reſi- 
dent in a foreign country; for England, with reſpe& to the law, 
is as.much a foreign e * e or any * a 
country. _ 

Lord Swinton, By our 0 we cannot grant a caption againlt | 


a witneſs from a foreign country, and we cannot go beyond our 


power. It is clear to me, that it was. not our fault that they 


we can lay a fine upon them. 
Lord Durſinnan. My Lords, — This court ought not to bu treat- 


ed with —_— and ae your Lordſhips would be care- 


„„ 
ful to iſſue no warrant that you cannot 8 The authority 
of this court cannot po beyond their ee which is con 
fined to Seotland. 19 

Lord Abercrombie. By the laws of this country we have. no 
authority over perſons reſiding in any other country; 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. We cannot poſſibly differ upon this matter: 
it is a downright abſurdity, to iſſue a ſecond diligence againſt 
witneſſes reſiding in another country. I am ſorry for it; but he 
has got a a fair trial by the laws of this country. As to what 
dropped from the Pannel juſt now, he muſt be very much miſta- 
ken, if he thinks he is tried for a crime committed in England | 
that is by no means the caſe; he is tried for what he did after 
he camie to this country ; ; but it was very ptoper, iti order t6 
ſhew the intention with which he came here to ſtave the fact, 
that he came a delegate from à eonvention of the ſame kind iu 
England; but it is for the crime that be committed i in this c coun- 
try alone that he now ſtands at the bar. 1 
Mr. Margarot. My Lords, —I don't require the forins of jul 
tice, I require the efſence of juſtice. It ſeems that à Pannel is 
entitled. to the ſame compulſory method of adducing witneſſes in 
his favour, as the proſecutor has to adduce evidence againſt him, 
Now general warrants have been iſſued to adduce evidence as. 
gainſt me :—General warrants, I ſay it, have been iſſued to ad- 
duce evidence againſt me. Now I demand nothing more than 
the regular forms of, the court, that your caption may be granted; 
to ſee whether they will obey the laws of their country or not.— 
And I am ſorry to hear it come from the bench, that it would 
be nugatory; which implies, that there are men in England. a- 
bove the law. Look to it my friends—wnAE 18 YOUR BOASTED 
CONSTITUTION ? —If the firſt man in England i is not as amenable 
to the laws of his country as the meaneſt of you, you are ſlaves 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. You come here to ſpeak to the _— nos 
pot to harangue the mob. nn 
Mr. Margarot. Do you call this audience à mob my Lord? 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. You are not to harangue the multitude. 
Mr. Margarot. I underſtand that the judges have harangued 
the multitude too, and they have gone into a ſeries of accuſation, 
againſt me, which I did not know was a part of the duty of a 


judge Jus dicere, not jus facere. It has been ſaid too, that Eng- 


Jand is as much a orgs . as Germany or Italy ;—that 
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„ 
1 don't underſtand—if this country is as foreign as Germ 


Don't talk, for God's ſake, of the Engliſh Conſtitution; it does 
not belong to you lt is your duty my Lords, to grant me in 


whole what you offer me in part. As to thoſe that reſide in 
Scotland, you ſay you can puniſh them, but not thoſe in England 3 


and yet you could eite thoſe that were in England: And it was 


backed by a judge in England; and if you grant a ſecond dili- 


gence, the ſame form will be gone through again; and if, after 


2 certain time, for I don't wiſh to avoid a trial, — no, F wiſh to 


come before my country, as every good eitizen ought, to obey * 
the laws of his country; and I do it with a conſcious heart that 
J am totally innocent, and that I deſerve praiſe inftead of blame ; 


or puniſhment ;—therefore, I fay, I will concede-to you a part 
of the juſtice that I demand. I have exculpatory witneſſes of 
great importance living in England cited by your authority, in 


conſequence of that authority it has been ſupported by the Eng- 


liſh judges, - the judges will ſupport your authority in a fecond 
inftance, Let them be cited; let a proper time be given me 
and if they don't appear at the . citing, I will conſent to 
go to trial without them. But, my Lords, let juſtice. take 
place; remember you have, in the courſe of this trial, to praiſe 


the conſtitution, it will be told the people how happily they 5 


live under it how free and how happy every man is living un- 


der his own vine and his own fig tree. Let it be proved, then, 


let it be proved that a court of juſtice does every thing in favour 


of the Pannel, as much as in favour of the Proſecutor, The ob- 
jections that I made have been repelled; but they will be noti- 


ced in a ſuperior court. There is a court ſuperior to yours, and 
there muſt be, in every well regulated government, an appeal 
to a ſuperior court, from whence the abuſes of the ſervants of 
the crown may be rectified. 


Lord Juſtice Clerk, 1 think you ſeem to be todqualatcs with - 


the laws of any well governed ſtate, and if you were not a fo- 
reigner and a ſtranger, we would not have ſuffered you to have 
ſaid one half of what you have faid. | 

Mr. Margaret. I demand a caption, 

Tord Justice Clerk. The court have repelled it. 


Mr. Margurot. Oh! very well, my Lords, however permit | 


me one queſtion, and I will put it to the generoſity of the pub- 


lic proſecutor to anſwer it. * Lord Advocate, i is it in your 15 
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yower or not to bring a inet on the bart of the proſecution 
from England, upon your honour anſwer me? 80 
Lord Advocate. No more than you can. 
Mr. Margarot. Does not an outlawry extend to 2 . 
Mr. Solicitor General. For à crime it certainly does, but not 
25 to a witneſs. Suppoſing a Scotchman to be tried before a 
court in England, and in place of ſeeking the aſſiſtance of ſome 
Englith counſel, as he ought to do, he were to utter things of 
the ſame kind that this Pannel bas done, I doubt whether be 
would be heard with the lame — with which an — 
ſhip has heard him. a 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. Do you wiſh 2 caption agninl thoſe to 
witneſſes who reſide in Scatland? ,_ ) - 
Mr. Margarot. No my Lords, —1 don't with to puniſh two 
poor men, and let three rich men go unouniſhed. There is a- 
nother thing which I believe takes place before the impannel- 
ling of the Jury, which reſpects the opening of the doors of this 
place. In looking over the claim of rights in the 27th. chapter, 
I find it ſaid that, in criminal trials, which are of ſo great im- 
port, the doors ot the court ſhall be thrown open. I demand 
therefore that the doors of this place may be . in order 
that the people may partake of what paſſes. 
| Lord Jaſtice Clerk. It would be a very pretty opening I think. 
Mr. Margarot. The doors are ſhut, and I underſtand it is the 
cuſtom of the door-keepers to take Moy which i is contrary * | 
the laws of the land. 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. That you bis no buſineſs ith, 
"JURY. 
James Genie, Brewer in Lab James Clark, Farrier. 
Thomas Hotchkis, Brewer. James Mill, Tanner, 


Samuel Gilmour, Ropemaker, 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. Do you object to any of theſe Cats?” 


Mr. Iuargarot. I have no perſonal objection, but I muſt beg 
to know by what law you have the picking of the Jury, and 
that you, alone, have the picking of them. : 

Lord Abercrombie, His Lordſhip is not picking but ming 
che Jury, according to the eſtabliſhed law and the eſtabliſhed - 
conſtitution of the country, and the poo: at the bar has no 


right to put ſuch a queſtion, 
William Smith, Stabler. William Pirnie, Architeſ. 
Charles Robertſon, Painter. | Samuel Anderſon, Banker. 


* 


8 ng 4 
John Balfour, Merchant. Rnobert Burns, Archite, 


2 John Wilfon, Coachmaker. ' Macduff Hart, Shoemaker. 
William Ainſlie, Sadler- | TOP White Merchant. | 
Po * ; 


EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWN. 


| (William Scott, called in.) 
Lord Hendurland. Have you any objeQion to this Ainet? 
Mr. Margarot. Aceording to the method in which you pro- 
| reed, it appears to me very needleſs to make ohjections, other- 
wiſe, undoubtedly my Lord, under the Britiſh conſtitution, act- 
ing up to the ſpirit-of it, that witneſs is not competent; he is a 


dependant, or hanger, a upon the public proſecutor, and in fact, 
acts as deputy pee proſecutor, you may repel it or not as you. 5 


pleaſe. 


Lord Juftice Clerk. I dare ſay, your Loren will pleaſe to 

; repel that objection. . 
| \ (The wiineſe ſworn.) 

WON Do you recollect on the evening of the th of December 

laſt, going to apprehend the Pannel for examination A. Ido 


9. Was you ny when he was ne up for examina- 


tion. 


preſent at the Sheriff Clerk's office, when he was examined. 


Did he upon that orcafion make A declaration ? EY 10 


os A. He dico. 
Did he appear to be fober and of found mind, ut the time 
| he emitted that declaration ?—£. Yes. | 
L, Freely, and without eompulſion eta. Ves. 
2: Did you ſubſcribe your witneſs to that declaration ? 
A. I dil. : | 
L, Look if that is your ubeription t 1 
A. That is the declaration. % 


Pannel ? 


A. The * who executed che warrant reported tome, that : 
ne found. Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald in the ſame room, that 
he had taken into his poſſeſſion ſeveral papers, part of them he 


deſcribed to be Mr. Gerald's and part of them te be Mr. Marga- 


rot's ; they were put into x trunk together, this trunk was 


dan to 12 office, and and after. he was he was de- 


A. I employed Lyon we 8 to apprehend him, and was 


V Were any papers at that time produced, claimed iy * 5 | 


% 3 
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ared to give the key that i it might be opened, he declined't to ds. 
fo, upon which we applied for a warrant to have the trunk open- 
ed, which was carried into execution; it was inſpected in the 
preſence of Mr. Margarot and Mr,” Gerald, He was brought. 
to the office upon a ſecond warrant, and Mr. Gerald alfo attend. 
ed; he refuſed then to give it up without force, and he held it 
in his hand and ſaid, I will not give it up, bux you may take it; 
be faid, he would not witneſs the trunk being opened, and tur- 
nad round and looked out of the window. Upon the trunk be- 
ing opened, there were ſome articles that did not relate to the 
. buſineſs in hand, particularly a pocket-book of Mr. Margarot's, | 
and ſomething of Mr. Gerald's, which were reſtored ; and thoſe 
that were conſidered as relative to the buſmeſs were entered i 
an inventory, 4 
©. Did you ſubſcribe that inventory A. I ad. | 
Do you know that to be the ſame — him the in- 
| ventory)? 
| | A. This is the fame, it is ſigned by Mr. Gerald and me on 
Ei - every page, but Mr. Margarot declined ſigning it. | 
L: Did you at that time 3 the 2 28 that you: found > 2 
8 2 
3 Q.: Will you take the trouble of looking over theſe papers, 
* and ſee if they are the ſame, and go through them accurately ? 
3 A. The EL is a paper amr, two mor h Winiam 


Skirving ; = 
L: Theſe are che papers Mr. Margarot claimed as bod . 


» 4. Yes. 

ah 2. A manuſcript of a plan for ſupporting. the guretteer, _ 
i | | mitted to the conſideration of the friends of the FOE which 
„ is ſigned in the ſame manner. 

| Fe 3. A bundle of papers tied up, and. labelled papers: for the | 
£ committee of union, : 
.- 44. A letter dated the 15th November, og: figned Thomas 
i Hardy, ſecretary, addrefled to citizen Margaret _ citizen Ge- 8 


rald, delegates. 
F. A letter from Ante to ditto, 22d November, addreſſed. 


= .. citizen Margarot and citizen Gerald. : 
6. Another letter, the 29th of November, adareſied t. 


| Maurice Margarot and Joſeph Gerald, delegates. . 
7. Another letter from. TO. Totes dated the abt Ne- 


0 
. — * 


. ('35 3 ; 
e addrefſed to Mr. 6 we Mr. Gerald, delegates h 
from London. 

8. Two pages of daft r organization of primary 

aſſemblies, aſſembled for the purpoſe of electing repreſentatives. 5 
9. A manuſcript entitled the conſtitution, and in it were 
found other papers e to the regulations to be adopted i in 
. the convention. | 
I; Have you now gone through the articles claimed by Mr. | 
Margarot — 4. Yes. 

©. Were there ſeveral other articles calmed 7 K Mr. Gerald ? 
| A. Ves. 7 95 
9 Were they identified i in the ſame ag: a 
; They were. 

2. In the declaration you 7 eniitted by the Pannel of the | 
th of December, did he refer to any motion? | 

A. If your Lordſhip will cauſe the declaration to be 3 1 
| ſhall be better able to tell you. 5 2 

(The declaration handed to the PE Y whe ng 1.0 

2 Was there any reference in it to a motion A. Yes. 

2: Was any paper found in the Pannel's poſſeſſin 
<0 A. There was a paper found when Mr. Skirving was appre= 
2 | hended ? amongſt other papers this motion was found, and when 
| this gentleman was examined this paper was ſhewn to bim, and 

the queſtion ſtated in the declaration put to him; it was found _. 

in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Skirving, the ſecretary to the conyention 

upon the ſame. morning that Mr. Margaret was taken up. . * 
Did you put any mark upon od paper, by which vou 

ſhould know it again ? FEY, : 

A. Yes, I put my initials upon it; it is a motion "fgned by 

Mr. Margarot and ſeconded by John Wardlaw. *_ | 

: At the time Skirving's papers came to be inſpeRted i in yage . 

preſence, was there a paper diſcovered amongſt them, bearing 

; to be the minates of the convention ?—. There was. ; 

8 - D, Did you put any mark or ſubſcription upon that at the 7 

; time, ſo that you ſhould know it again ? AH. I did. 

5 Q, Did you look through it ?—-L. I did read the whole of it. | 

: D. How were. theſe Papers * the . * before Ig 


; Jou: ? 3 

| A. By a warrant, The Papers were | found: ſealed ig the ſecre- | 
- = wy houſe, and were brought in that ftuation to | the. . 
| Fi 0 > e 
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©: oe" 
Clerk's office, and they were there with the reft. 
©. Did you attend the magiſtrates « of this city on the evening 
of the 5th of December, when they yur” to diſperſe this con- 
vention? 
A. No, I did on the 6th, hs convention had afſembled ; ; the 
provoſt went along with the ſheriff's ſubſtitute, Mr. Davidſon, 
and the magiſtrates, and 1 accompanied them on that occaſion, ' 
I found Mr. Margarot ſtanding by a table, and the chair was 
ſtanding empty. The firſt thing that I heard was, Mr. Marga- 
rot ſaid, they were met for a conſtitutional purpoſe, they were 
going to petition either the King or the Parliament, I cannot 


Fe OO 


ſay which; and it was ſaid by ſomebody, that they could vot 
proceed to buſineſs till the chair was taken: Mr. Margarot was: 


called upon to take the chair, which he accordingly did. Mr. 
Davidſon aſked if it was the Britiſh Convention, upon being 
told it was, he told them that they came for the purpoſe of dif- 
miſſing them, and they ſhould not proceed to any buſineſs ; the 
anſwer was, that they would not till force was uſed, and parti- 
cularly the Pannel ſaid, that he would not leave the chair, as 
he was then diſcharging his duty, till foree was uſed; to that 


Mr. Davidſon ſaid, he ſuppoſed any thing that had thit appear- | 


ance would be Aniefactory; and took Mr. Margarot by the hand, 
upon which he left the chair: upon his leaving the chair, there 


Vas a call for Mr. Gerald to take the chair, which he accord- 


ingly did, and the ſame form was uſed with regard to him: Mr. 
Davidſon took him by the hand, and it was then called out that 
they never diſmiſſed without prayer, and Mr. Gerald prayed and 
then came out of the chair, it was then ſaid by ſomebody, that 
though they were now diſmiſſed, they would remember that they 
were permanent,. that __ had voted themſelyes permanent. the: 
night before. | 


D, Did this happen the day after the Pannel bad been ex- 


amined before the ſheriff, and liberated vo: his finding bail 2 


A. Yes. 


2. Was it on account of a clinrys of ſeditious practices of the 
Hd Wikia: Bit bo "ores brought before the ſheriff ? | 

A. It was for being a member of the convention. 

| (William Scott eręſt examined by Mr. Margarot.) 

L. By virtue of what authority 3 error Lyon the 5 


en 
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\ 'Pannel hag no right to make. 
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WE” By virtue of a warrant. which I had — ow: the 
Heriff of Edinburgh, as procurator-fiſcal, 75 
Was that warrant granted a * requiſition ** 
A. It was. 
Now anſwer me ſeriouſly one queſtion ; be whom La 
you receive the order to apply for that requiſition ? * 
A. That certainly has not any convection with the preſent 
buſineſs; and I think I am not bound to anſwer that queſtion. 
D. It has, Sir! and you muſt anſwer it as you appear beforę 


| God at the great day. (The wyneſ+ OY and claimed the 


protection of the court. ) | | 
| Lord Juſtice Clerte, I don't think it is proper that he ould | 
tell who gave the information. | ö 

Lord Abercrombie, I am af the ſame opinicn, 8 

Lord Eftgrove. He ated as procurator-fiſcal of Eben 
and therefore he is no more liable, or bound to ſay, who was 
his private informer, than my Lord Advocate is. 

Lord Dunfinngn. It is entering into an inveſtigation, which the 


* 
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Lord Swinton. 1 am of the ſame opinion. | 

Mr. Margarot. My Lords, I hope I have not put an impro- 
per, queſtion: 1 know it is cuſtomary at Venice, they have a 
lion's mouth to receive all private ſecret information, but 1 did 
not know that it was ſo here; I thought that juſtice was open. 

Lord Abercombie. J am ſorry to obſerve, that from the be. 
ginning of this trial, the Pannel has betrayed the groſſeſt igno- 
rance of the laws of this country; aud I muſt regret that he has | 
not had the advice of thoſe who know better; but if he is to ob- 
je& to things in this way, I truſt he will do it foe his own fake 
in a decent manner. 

Mr, Margaret. Then I am to underſtand, that the receptidn 
of ſecret information is a part of the laws of this country. The 


officer found Mr. Gerald and me in the ſame room? + 


A. I Vas told fo, but that is only from report. 
2; Where was that room; at the oy Bull? 
A. Yes; I was told fo. | 

L: At a public inn ? A. Ves. 

2. Was the door locked? A. I cannot for. 85 
Did he at that time emit a elm ws pong a preſence? . 
4. He 4 | ; | "Js; het! 
© 3 2 


X20; 


2: How do you aſcertain that thoſe Papers were mine which 3 
you have juſt now produced? _ 
A. I have told you all that I can; it was fr. Gerald's, and g 
your on pointing them out. 8 
D. I underſtand you have ſaid that I emitted a PROT": 
a declaration, if I underſtand it rightly, is a certain verbal ace _ 
 knowledgment ? | e 
A. A declaration may * negative, and it is ſtill a FR Ea 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. You may make a nn that you: are, 
innocent as well as that you are guilty. | 
Mr. Margarot. It would have much the ſame effect. What 
reaſon did I alledge for refuſing to emit a declaration? e 
A. I don't recollect. 
2. In the courſe of your practice do you Wer any law which 
\ enforces a private interrogatory? 8 
Mr. Solicitor General. If the gentleman is an attorney, as 1 
am told he is, I ſhould like to Know whether he would be fuf- 
F fered to go on in this way in the courts of Weſtminſter-Hall? _ 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. It i 1s certainly not' a yon fit ou the 
1 witneſs to anſwer. ons 
Mr. Margarot. Have you any 15. of diliaguiſhing thoſe 
\ papers found i in my trunk from thoſe that belonged to Mr. Ge- 
4 rald in the ſame trunk? A. I cannot ſay. . 
5 2 Then it may happen that you may have intermixed a pa- 
| per of Mr. Gerald's, and a paper of mine? « | 
5 A. No. They were taken down ES and marked with 
your initials in your own preſence. | | > 


— 4 v 


— 


| ; 0 : E: Who arranged the papers? | 
$- A. I arranged them in your preſence; tank them out * f 
1 leaſt. . 
BY f 
| 1 fel Juſtice Clerk. Did not you fay, the Pannel picked, out 85 


15 papers, and Mr. Gerald hi? 

1 A. Yes, chere was a paper put in, and all below that, hs ; 
175 . Jonged to him; the reſt belonged to the Pannel. 

. 85 Did I not obſerve to you at the time, that being in an 
|} | inn, we could not be anſwerable for what Rn were ney in 

4 our room ?—£. I dare ſay you did. © : 

ö Did I not ſay, that even the I ES, might bring thoſe 
papers if he thopght proper, and huſtle ent into e at 
bt: once A. Bo you did. > 


= - ö 
= on ws 1 \ 
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2. By what means are you certain, that the papers which 
you found in Mr. OA e were minutes of the con- - 

| vention? 4 kl a e 
A. From various 1 ; but I ſubmit. again to the. 


court, whether it is proper to anſwer that 
Lord Malice Clerk, Ves, you muſt ww anſwers to legal del. 


«<< ©; 


tions. — 222 


A. The minutes were eſtabliſhed to be 6e minutes * the 
convention by ſome af the members. ; 
Q. You accompanied the therilt to. | Mr, Laing's room. 

A Yet | 

2: Did 1 fay any thing to you at that time ? 

A. Ves; you was the firſt perſon that called to me, „ handed 


me a motion, and deſired I would read it z 1 told him L had no- 1 


thing to do with it: it was a motion to Ry "the king, or 
{ſomething of that kind, 
& Do you recollect the kerif-ubſiitute ſayin 8. that he ad- 
ed by orders? | 
A. 1 cannot ſay but be certainly told you. he came for hs 
8 expreſs purpoſe of diſmiſſing that meeting, and that you mult do . 
no buſineſs as a Britiſh Convention. | 
©. Did I not ſpeak to you; and you afterwards anſwered me, 
that you was doing, your duty? ; : 
4. Yes, by attending the ſheriffs, © v7 
2. You Tay that the meeting ended with prayer can 7ou re- 
collect that prayer |, "A 1 Fannot. 
L Does beginning 'and cloſing a meeting, 10 obtaining 2 re- 


1 


4 


form in Parliament, with prayer, apply to the word ſedition? = 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. That is a very improper queſtion. 
| ©, Did the petition for the warrant ſtate, that I had met with 
others in Laing's workſhop, that I had been forced from the 
chair, that we had faid that we were aſſembled for the purpoſe of 
petitioning for a reform in Parliament, and cloſed with prayer? 
Was that warrant which took me up then the ſame as before? 
A. The warrant could not mention it, becauſe the petition * 
was two days before the warrant was obtained 3 it could not 
mention that which did not take place till two days after. 7 5 
| | (Harry Davidſon Sworn. : 
* f 2. Do. you-recolle& the Pannel being brought before you | 
upon * [I of Necember for examination —4. 1 do. 
„ 5 
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Ves. A ; 
Was he ſober, and of found mind ig, Ves. 


Did you ſubſcribe that declaration A. I did. 
Look and ſee if that 1s it A lt is the ſame. | 
Is there any reference 1 in that: declaration to 4 motion? 5 
Ves. 

9. Was there a paper found i in the Secretary? s ar which, 
appeared to be that motion? A. Yes. 

V Did you put any mark upon the paper fo as to know it 


„eee 


_ again?— A. Yes, this is it. 8 
2: Do you recollect any other paper having — produced 8 


at that examination or afterwards? 
A. There were no papers produced that day; the. next day. 


( 49 ) | | 0:8; 
2. Did he do it voluntarily, and without compulion? OT 


5 


*! 


there- were papers taken from a trunk of his, of which an inven. M 


+ 
— 


ory was made, which I identified. 
_ ©. Was that trunk brought along with him —4. > 5 
I Was he aſked for the key of that trunk? _ 
A. Yes, and he declined giving it up. 
D Was there any ſeal put upon it? 
A. Not in my preſence: I underſtood there was. 
: When it was opened the-following day, was ** inventory 
made of its contents? A. Yes. 


L: Were there any papers other than thoſe W by the 


Pannel?—£F Yes, papers belonging to Mr. Gerald. 


Q, Were thoſe claimed by the pannel te , A thoſe | 
claimed by Mr. Gerald? as „ 


A. Ves, and an enen was nada of both, and a acquieſced 
in by both. . 

2: And it was done in | their — AGES — Ves. 4 

Q; Did you ſubſcribe that inventory !— A. Yes. 


Did you likewiſe put any mark upon the articles which 


| it contains? A. Ves. | 
©. Did you compare thoſe articles which Vole your ſubſcrip. : 
tion with the articles which are in the inventory? 


A. Ves; it was only thoſe that were relating to the buſineſs 


in hand that were put into the inventory. (Examines and com- 
e them.) They are all marked by me. 
* Do you repoſt "WS Mr. K was liberated? 


Wy Up finding bed. |; Fo = 
What was the nature of the charge a him for „. 
he was brought before-you for examination? 
A. For ſeditious practices, as being a member of the ate 
calling themſelves the Britiſh Convention of the D the 
Friends of the People. 
2 Do you recollect to have gone in the execytion of your 
| dug to a'wright's ſhop on the ſouth fide of the town, on the õth of 
December with a view of diſpering this EE" 5 

A. I did, 


: Be ſo obliging to mention to the court and Jury what | 


paſſed when you io went to that meeting. 

A. It was on friday evening the 6th of December, I went 
and attended the Lord Provoſt, with the magiſtrates of the city; 

2 great number of people were allembled i in a wright's ſhop, and 


I went imediately up to the table, where I ſaw ſome people 


whoſe faces I recognized, Mr. Skirving, Mr. Brown, Mr. Mar- 
garot, and ſeveral others; ; I aſked what the meeting was! 2 I did © 
nt get a direct anſwer; I aſked if it was the Britiſh Convention? 
One of the members, and I think it was Mr. Margarot, faid that 
it was; I told him that I was ſheriff ſubſtitute for the County, 
and that I came there to diſperſe that meeting, which was an 
IiHegal one, upon this.fome converſation took place; and I think 
Mr. Margarot was the man who ſpoke moſt on acount of the 
convention; he ſaid, they were met peaceably, that it was a 
legal conſtitutional meeting, and that they were then meeting 
upon a petition to parliament. I told him, that my reſolution 


had been taken before I came there; with a determination to 
diſperſe that meeting j that no words were neceſſary, no argu- 


ment that they could uſe could alter my determination: ſome more 


converſation took place. Mr. Margarot, finding I was determined 


uponit, ſaid that he would take the chair with the approbation of the 
meeting, which was then empty accordingly upon this, he was 
unanimouſly called to the chair: I think before he took the 
chair, he ſaid, the meeting would not diſperſe without force was 


uſed; I told him, I hoped it would be unneceſſary to uſe force 


but if it was neceflary, I ſhould certainly make uſe of it. He 
took the chair, and finding they would not diſperfe without ſome 
force, : took him by * ar; which he CONGO as force, andhe 


— 


: 06) 


came out of the chair; upon his doing fo, Mr. Gerald, another | 


of the gentlemen preſent, took the chair; 1 told him, I really 1 


thought that it was improper that another perſon ſhould do the 


{ame thing, if they were all to take the chair one after another; 


1 hoped they would not think that neceſſary; however I took / 
the ſame method of forcing Mr. Gerald from the chair that 1 


did Mr. Margarot: Mr. Gerald then made an extempore prayer 
and left the chair. Mr. Margarot, amongſt other things that ge 


mentioned, ſaid, the meeting of the convention had declared them f 
ſelves permanent. I told him it might be ſo, but I was determ- 


| ined they ſhould not meet within the county where 1 had a ju- 


riſdiction. I think they called out for the gentlemen to diſperſe, | 


and by degrees they diſperſed ; 1 ſaw the laſt Perles * 
ſaw the door locked, and took the key. 


Lou ſaid you recognized ſeveral perſons; among others, 
the Pannel at the bar, and Mr. Gerald; how. came you t to re. | 


cognize the Pannel particularly ? 


A. Becauſe he had been before me the . beſore, and "haſt 
been examined upon the charge I have already mentioned. | 

. You had granted bail? A. Yes, — 

8 Harry Davidſon croſs examined by Mr. Margerot, | 

©. How are you ſure that the motion which you found in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Skirving is in my hand W as you declared : 


it to be? þ 46 


A. I did not affert that f it was your Bad writing, mo : 
not mean to ſay ſo. 73 1 | 
_ ©, Did I. not give one uniform 8 for A to * 1 
declaration, for refuſing to give up the key of my trunk, and for 


aſſerting the right of the convention to meet; did I not ſay, that 


the proceedings againſt me and againſt them were ge? 


do. not recollet the preciſe words I may have uſed, but I was 


was legal? * 


A. Vou certainly did. | | 
2, Did I not aſk you, why you would interrupt us' in our ; 
legal proceedings ? and did you not anſwer me, that you ated 


a according to order? Remember, Sir, that you are upon your oath. 


A. I cannot ſay that I recollect, whether I ſaid by order, as 
ſheriff ſubſtitute of the county, I ated by my own authority; I 


* ©: lf ©- 


2 What could indüce you to think that . meeting ke 1 tht 


1 


3 65 — 
| Lird Niles Clerk, Thut is not a-proper queſtion.” OT 
Mr.. Margarot. It only hinges upon another. Did you ſee at 

me time of your « entrance __ "oy nf riot, or diſorder? 


A. I did not. 0 22 
2. Did you en the contrary, perceive the buſineſs of wehen. — = 
ing carried on with regularity ? ? | = 5 — i 
A. There was but little buſineſs going on alive came in. 3 | 


Mr. Gerald was upon his legs 128 24 I SIN imer- 25 
rupted: him of, 2 ö 

2. Was prayer called ford.” = 

A. It was 1 do not know whether it was not you that ſaid it 
was not uſual that the meeting ſhould depart without prayer, and 3 
I believe I gave conſent that prayer ſhould be made. f | 
= Oh, you did confent too chat Do you recolle@ the ſub- 

ject of the debate? 

A. I think you, or ſome . bene, put into my hand a = 
ſmall piece of paper, upon which was wrote a petition to Paxlins' 3 
ment, which you fajd was the ſubje& of the - 8 

Mr. Margarot. Of the order of the day. | 5 e 

A. That the purpoſe of their meeting was to petition Parliament. 

2.1 hope the order of the day is not an offence, becauſe 1 be- 
lieve it is made uſe of ſometimes in the Houſe of Commons. 

_ Counſel Jor the Crown. The witneſs has ſpoke of the motion . 1 
referred to in the declaration. Was there any paper found in _ 6 
Mr. Skirving's poſſeſnion, which was entitled minutes of the 


convention! 50 
4. There were a number of ae found i in Mr. Skirving's 


poſſeſſion amongſt which was a ſcroll of the. minutes of the 
convention. | we 
2. Should you know i it again 7-H. „ LED 
A. Look at that and ſee if that is it? A. It is. 
Mr. Margaret. How are you certain that theſe are the minutes | 
of the Britiſh convention? e b 
A. 1 can only ſay, that theſe arg papers which were found is 
Mir. Skirving's poſſeſſion, and they were acknewledged to be ſa 
dy various people, who were examined before me; that is the 
only reaſon I have: I. did not ſee them in the conventia. +", 
There is another queſtion which-I hope your Lordfhips . 
will not think i improper. In yous _ as ſheriff, have you te 
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0 44 ) 
the beſt of your Judgement acted according to the kw of your 


country, or have you acted by ſuperior orders? 3 


A. I certainly would exeeute no orders unleſs 4 Was certain 7h 


they yere according to the laws of my country. 
Am l to infer from hence, that you received orders ? ? 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. It is not a proper ſubje& of evidence. 
Mr. Margarot. I put myſelf under your correction at the 
time I ſtarted the queſtion; however, it may not be amiſs that 
the queſtion was ſtarted, though it is not anſwered, . 
Joſeph Mack Sworn. 


DO you recollet being preſent when Mr, Skirving, the 
late Secretary of the Convention of the Friends of the People: 


was brought before the ſheriff for examination? AH. Yes: 


2. Were there certain bags of n brought along with him | 


for inſpection A. Yes. EE 

©. Was you preſent when thoſe bags were opened ? ? 

A. I was, when they were put into the inventory, which was 
very ſoen after or immediately after they were yu 

Was Skirving preſent A. Ves. 

Q: Do you recollect among other papers bound: 4 in this bag, 


one being found, entitled the ſcroll of the minutes of the Con- 


vention ?—LF. Yes. 


Q. Was it in your hand, WW you had. an opportunity of ob: ; 


ſerving i it at that time ? | 
A. I. both ſaw it then, and at Mr. Wein $ FORE; they 
were carried in a bag from his houſe to the ſheriff clerk's 4 ; 


and there entered into an inventory—that i is the paper, 


, And you now recognize it as the ſame ? 
A. (Looks over it) Yes, it is the ſame. 
Joſeph Mack croſs examined by Mr. Margaret. 
Q, You aft as norary, do you not :— A. Na, I do not. 
2. Or as clerk to the ſheriff ? : 
A. Yes, writing clerk to the ſheriff. 


| © D, Did you hear me proteſt againit the ilegality of al the 
_ proceedings which had taken place? 155 
A. You offered to make a proteſt, but it was refuſed to i 


: You are certain that I offered to make one? .A. Tes. 
D: A written one? | 


A. I do not recolle& whether it was writes or not: I chink 2 


ir is probable it was, but I cannot ſey—1 was not a pony. 


9 { 


— 


| 
1 
© James Lyon called. 
Mr. Miner I have objections to that OE on account 
of certain expreſſions of his, and I have a witneſs now attending 
to prove thoſe words. I don't know whether that witneſs ſhould 
be brought in at preſent to prove this, or whether he Thould be 
kept back till the witneſſes for ihe” proſecution are gone 
through. | 
Lord Fuſlice Clerk. What do you ropeſte to prove ? 
Mr. Margarot. That he conſidered himſelf as my enemy; I 


* 


theſe are nearly the words, I look upon myſelf to be our ene- 


my; or ſomething to that effect. 
Lord Juffice Clerk. Cen you condeſcrnd upon any reaſon 
why he ſhould have an enmity to you? 


Mr. Margaret. I have not the {kill of other people; I ond; „ 


not dive inte mens hearts; I found him a very officious hw vn 
ving man. 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. He muſt valve that queſtion 3 ' 


ae: he has any malice or ill will. 
| , (Sworn.) | 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. Look upon the' Pannel at the bar; 1985 
you any malice or ill- will againſt mos ep | 
A. None at all. 
YL, Did you ever ſay that you were his ! A. Never. 
Lori Juſtice Clerk, You 1 _ =_ him the queſtion again, Mr. 
Margarot. 


Mr. Margaros.. I would wiſh to have my witneſs produced | 
in court; it is not my aſking him the queſtion merely. Do you 
not recolle& ſaying one day that you conſidered yourſelf as wy 


enemy ?— A. Not at all. 


Lord Abercrombie. The court have uniformly laid this down | 
as a rule, that no general charge of a witneſs making uſe of an 


Expreſſion of that nature ſhall be ſufficient to invalidate his teſ- 
timony, and for this reaſon. that it would put it in the power of 


every witneſs whatever, if he wilhed to favour the Pannel, ts 


diſqualify himſelf by uttering, ſome vague expreſſion of ill-will, = 


Lord Eſtgrove. What are you? AH. A meſſenger. 


| Lord Advocate. Did you execute a warrant OY the Pan-| * 


| nel Ns Yes. Lg 
Lord Advocate. And a any 5 body elle? ? 
A. Yeo; > Mr. Gerald. 


.Þ I 46 „„ £72 
Bi 'S, Where was you informed theſe perſons reficed | ? | 


= 4 246 At the Black Bull. , 
. 8 Were you to take into your cuſtody any papers that you 5 


NET found ba Ye 

. At what time in the morning mus it? 

5 4 To the beſt of my knowledge about ſeven och. 
$ ; 2 Tell the court and jury what paſſed. | on 
— A. Iaſkedfor ſuch gentlemen, I aſked for their room 4 wai- 
1 ter declined ſhewing me, but told me the number of their room; 

I went into this room where Mr. Gerald and Mr. ORR werey 

ax were each in ſeparate beds in the ſame room, | 

L. Did you tell them you had a warrant againſt them? - 

A. Yes; then I went to Mr. Sinclair's room, and locked up | 
-all. Mr. Margaret's papers, and Mr. Gerald's and Mr. Sinclair's _ 
alſo; Mr, Margarot 4 ſaid he would put his Papers atv a nt. n 
trunk, which I did not object to. 3 

D: Did he accordingly do ſo? | : 

a3 A, He aſked Mr. Gerald if be would. put his i in, 1 which | 
. be agreed to it, and the papers were put in; and when I was a- 
way and came back for them, he ſaid he would not give them - 
me; I ſaid I would take them; he ſaid I might take them at my 
= peril, and I ſaid I ſhould not _ any ſcruple about it, VEN 
2, Did the key remain in his poſſeſſion after the 1 was - 
A taken away? | - 
„ A. Ves, the trunk was locked, * he kept the key: : 
5 ©. Did you take the trunk and him with you to the ſhenif's? 
i oats A. Yes, and Mr. Gerald. | 
Q. Was you preſent when the trunk was TP and the con- 
tents examined? A. I WwWas. 7 
D: Did the Fannel * to open the trunk him, or may 


it opened? . 

A. The next day when he was before the ſheriff, he held the” - 
key i in his hand; he ſaid he would not give it up, but we might 
take it from bim; upon which the ſheriff ſubſtitute defired me 
to take it from —— which I did; the trunk was. then 2 
and the papers inſpected. | 

163 , Were thoſe belonging to the Panel ditinguihed em 
= _ thoſe belonging to Mr. Gerald? 

1 A. Each of them me feparately what belonged to mu- | 
ſelf : f 85 


2 (4 ON 
2 Was thang any inventory made of thoſe j papers 4. . 
Q, Did you put any mark upon thoſe papers A. I did. 
WV Look at thoſe papers en and ſee if they are the 
me! \ ; 

A ( Examines and compares chin. 1 che inventory: ) Yeu. 

they are the ſame, they have my initial. | . 


When you went te Fw Black yall had you any adde 5 


with you? 

A. Ves, John McDonald py Neil M*Glathan were both i in 
the room along with me. 

James Lyon croſs examined by Mr. Asen. 

2. You found us in bed; A. Les. 

©. Did we ſhew any diſpoſition of reſiſtance, or rather did x not 
we teſtify the greateſt alacrity to go with 'you ? / 

A You ſhewed no diſpoſition to make ay rebiſtance 3 70 
did not refuſe to come along with us. 

' ©. Did we make you wait long in drefling nn dd No. 8 

2: Did you ſhew us the warrant? 

A. No, nor you did not aſk it. i 

L: Did we never aſk Fou to ſee the, warrant —4 No. 

L Where did you find the papers in the room ? 

A I found. ſome upon the top of the drawers! head . 3 ' ome i in 
the drawers, and ſome in a trugk. _—- 3 

A. Were the drawers locked ?—4 No. , 

DO. Was the door of the room locked? 

A. No, I knocked at the door, and you n me to come 
in, and of courſe I opened the door. 

I;: Were the papers in a ſtate of arrangement 8 2 .- 
them off the drawers, and out of the drawers | 2 — 

A. No, by no means. n 2 

©. Were they not rather confuſed ? 

A. Yes, they were a little confuſed. _. _=_ 

2 Were there ſome in one place, and others i in aather? ? 

4. Yes, ſome'I got out of the trunk, and ſome out of the 
drawers, and ſome off the drawers. „ 
2. Were there papers in more than one drawer » 1 
A. I believe there were; I cannot ſay. 1 , 
2. But the drawers were not locked? ; 

A. I believe us I broks none of them open, 


wy 
1 * 


= 


— 


6 


8 John Macdmald Wü 1 

2 Did you go along with Mr. Lyon the ate to 4 
him to execute a warrant againſt the Pannel ; at the bars on the, 
5th December laſt ?=4. Yes, 

Q. Where did you go to? 

A. To the Black Bull, at the head of Leith Wik. | 

Qi: Tell us, as far as you recollect, what paſſed IP that o- 
caſion. 

A. I went into the houſe, dt Rood there till the FI was 
opened; Mr. Lyon went in; ; we went up the ſtair, and this 
gentleman and another were in the bed- room, but had not got 
their cloaths on, and we ſtood at the door till they were ready j 
and Mr. Lyon took what papers 2 could find, and they were 
put into a trunk; the trunk was locked, and he put the key into 


— 


his pocket, and there was a Chaiſe at the door; and I took down | 
the trunk, and put it in the chaiſe, and he came along with us, 
and I got at the back of the chaiſe, and went to the Sheriff 
| clerk's office, and left the trunk in the office. | 
'2. You have mentioned what paſſed in 'the room, and. We | 
manner in which the papers were put in the crunk ; now, did 


at - 


'the Pannel himſelf put any of the papers in. FSR. 
A. Yes, he was helping. 5 
Did Mr. Gerald likewiſe aſſiſt to = the papers in che 

trunk ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Gerald's papers were 0 in firſt, and then Mr. 
Margarot's and then the cr was locked and carried to the 
ſheriff clerks office. 

Fobn Macdonald, croſs exact by Mr: Margaret. 

2: Could you at that time diſcriminate which were 2 pa- 
pers, and which were thoſe of Mr. Gerald? | 

A. I can neither tell which were yours, nor which were his; 
but, it is my opinion yours were put in firſt, _ | 

2. Were the drawers locked ?—£. No. WES. 

2 You did net ſee a key in thoſe drawers '—4 Ne. b 

Was the room door locked? | | | 

A. No, it was open when I came in; ; you was + apprehended, 
1 dare ſay, before I came in. 

YL, Were the papers put into the trunk 4 up in parcels or \ 
looſely A. Some were tied up, and ſome were looſe. e 

8 Did we tie * any of row ain ou 2 


1 


— 


* A 
7 * 


N 11 49 55 85 . 
© 1 did u not ſee any ſtring tied on chem: 
Who took them out of the drawers ? 2 
> | Mr. Lyon took them out 
; Do you recolle& the reaſon v Ute Lyon would not _ 
flew me. the warrant? 
4. You did not inſiſt upon Weiz! it much. 
2: Did he ſhew it ? and remember wp are vp your oath. 
A. I cannot recolle&. 
9. You well recollect that I aſked kinks to producei it 3 . 
D And you are not certain that he did ſhew it? A. No. 
But you perfectly recollect that 1 ied] him to ſhew it ? 
6 Les. | 1 
e Tot Gellar ald. 5 
Lord Jullice Clerk. Have you any e to this wituak? 
Mr. Margarot. No, my lord, he looks honeſt, (Sworn.) 


: Are you a member of any of the ſocieties of the friends ok 


the people ? —. I was. 
V Was you a delegate from any bse to the Britiſh Con- 
vention AH. Yes, I was a member of both. Bs 
Did you attend regularly their meetings? 


4 My buſineſs did not allow me a regular attendance, but 1 


attended as often as I could. 
9. Do you recollect, during your attendance at thoſe meet- 


ings; whether there was any ſubdiviſion, any ſmaller meetings 


that the convention was divided into —4 Vet. 

| YL, What were they called? 5 Toe wk. 

A. The firſt name they got, was divifon > bar FN, were at 
wards called ſeQions, 4 


©. What terms did the members of the convention general 


addreſs each other by ? 


A. They were "iferand ; but as coat term wah Citizen. | 


2. Do you recolle& that you had different committees ap- 
pointed in that convention for the forwarding of buſineſs? 2 

A. I don't recolled ſeveral Committees. 3 

9. But ſome ?—£. I have heard ſome mentioned. LE 

L. And what were they called? Ee ; #27 


A. That that 1 I —_ at preſent, was the- committee 5 


of union. . bf 


£. Did you ever hear of a committee of deer —4. Yes, 


2 * convention of ener Firs Eg 


„ 
A. I don't vcolich FR hearing of PIR 


Q, Do you recolle@ hearing the term organization mention- f 


ed? -A. I don't remember. 

I: Had you primary aſſemblies to refer to —4. I cannot ſay. 
_ ©. How were your meetings called“ 

A. They were generally called the Britiſh Convention. 
2: But when you met on a particular night, and talked about 
it the next day, what name did you give it ? 
A. The Britiſh Conventien. 
L. Did you ever uſe the name of ſittings : 
A. Yes, frequently. 


©. You ſay you attended as often as your bufnef permitted 5 


A. Yes. 
: Have you had occaſion to the the Pannel there? 
A. Yes, frequently. : 


Q. Did you ever ſee him act as preſes or chairman at theſe | 


meetings? -A. Les. s 


: Did you ever hear him move any reſolutions at cheſs meet- ; 


ings, of any kind ? 


A. have frequently heard Mr. Margarot back | but unleſs | 


ſome particular refolution be mentioned, I cannot fay. 


A Do you recolleC at any time, any motion or propoſal for 


a committee of union ? | 
A. No; 1 was not preſeat then; : 


Do you recolle& his having delivered a ſpeech, at any of 
y g 


the meetings you have attended, that had any relation to a con- 
vention bill? AH. I don't recollece. A 
Wich any reference to ſuch a bill as had paſſed i in 1 3 
A. No. 
Mr. Solicitor General. d you remember 2 motion beg 
made by Mr. Callendar ?—4. Yes. 
S: Do you remember any thing what it was wag ? 5 
A. I remember one of the motions, about the people meeting 
in defence of their liberties, in caſe of any bill being brought in- 
to parliament, ſimilar to a convention bill in Ireland 1 the 
conſlitution of the country. 
L. What did Mr. Callendar cot your convention ſhould. 
doi in that caſe? 
A. I recollect 2 motion id that import being introduced, po, 


bl 


7 


e 


tain events? 


| 1 * 3 e 8 
chat Mr. Calendar acknowledged the e as his; but as to 
any thing relative to that motion, I do not know. 
D. Was you preſent when the motion was made ? 
A. There was a rule in the convention, that no motion ſhould 


| be diſcuſſed the ſame night on which it was made; J was n 


% 


when it was brought in by Mr. Callendar. 


D,; What was it that Mr. Callendar propoſed mould be done 
in caſe ſuch a bill ſhould be brought into the Britiſh Parliament? 

Mr. Margarot. . I object to that queſtion, n W Mr. 
Callendar, and not me. | 

Mr. Solicitor General. It is cid 3 in the indifment againſt 
this very Pannel; and, therefore, I will repeat the queſtion. 
What was, it that Mr. Callendar propoſed ſhould be done, in 
caſe it ſhould. be brought into the Britiſh Parliament? 75 

A. That the people ſhould * to aflert their e ſo far as 
I recolle&. | 

Was there any debate upon it that night; ? 

-. It is a rule that there ſhall be no debits Whew 4 queſtion 


15 propoſed. 


Was you preſent when it was Aiſouiſed? | | | 

A Not when it was diſcuſſed in the ſhape in hich Mr. Cal- 
lendar introduced it; but IL was when it was amended: ſo bar as 
I recollect, the ſpirit of Mr. Callendar's motion was retained 3 
but it was very much extended: there was a propoſal of What, 
in certain events, ſhould take place. I don't clearly remember 
the circumſtances about itz but it was a motion. for a _— com- 


mittee, in caſe thoſe events ſhould take place. 


Fl 


Was it propemeg that the convention IE able in cer- 1 


A Yes, it was, that < te thould meet in a certain a place, in 
certain events. 
. Now, be ſo good as ; tell us what thoſe grand mere, as ** 


as you remember them? | 
A. The one already named, was that of « bill being brought 


into Parliament ſimilar to the convention bill in Ireland ; 3 as to ; 73 


the other, I cannot remember. 
9. Was any thing ſaid about the er of the Habeas | 


Corpus act? H. I think there was. 


Was there. any thing {aid about the repeal of the Scotch 
Aa, 1701, of wrongous impriſonment ? 
22 
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' delegates know of it. 


| the ſecretary of this convention; and, that the delegates (hall, * 


ſealed letter, containing the name of the place of meeting. This 
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which it ſhall be deemed neceſſary for the delegate to ſet off. | | 


mitte A. I recolle& ſome ems. oi on 


_— E. 
7 2 
7 
* 
/ 
by * 
* 
52 Ry, - 
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A. 1 dont wolle att. 

2: Was any thing ſaid in caſe of an invaGon of foreig ere! 
A. 1 think 1 remember that. 

Was amy place fixed upon for the meetings * hon was Wat 


determined upon? | 
A. Chere was a motion that the place ſhould be bred upon by 


a ſecret committee; they were to find out a n of. us the 


A: Was it not to be publitbed "py No. 455 

D. Was it to be told them immediately, or wad told * 
when that emergeycy ſhould happen? | 

A. There was a mention of 2 ſaaled letter tobe given to each n 
delegate. | FP 

©. Who made this motion reſpeding the place « of f meeting! 

A. I cannot xecollect. | 

V Read that . 

| (The witneſs reads 1 40 

Citizen Margarot propoſed the following motion: That a 
ſecret committee of three, with the ſecretary, be appointed to 
determine the place where ſuch: convention of emergency ſhall 
meet; and ſuch place ſhall remain a ſecret with them, and witng 


Fu 


at the breaking up of the preſent ſeſſion, be entruſted with a 


letter ſhall be delivered unopened to their conſtituents; the re- 
ecipt of which thall be acknowledged by letter to the ſecre= 
tary, preſerved inthe ſame ſtate, until the period ſhall arrive ar 
This motion was ſeconded by citizen * 
DV. Is that the motion? - | | 
A. To the beſt of my recolle&tion there was a a mation mn 2 & 
milar import to that. | 
- ©. Do you know who were the fakes of this . com: 


2. Was Mr. Margarot one of tbem? I | . 1 

A. To the beſt of my recollection, he was one of 8 3 

2. Do you remember Mr. Margarot making any ſpeech to. 
the convention before he had made his motion A. I do not. 


. Do you remember his ſaying. any ng <2 all about us be. 33 
vg n eee e 1 do not. 5 55 i 5 N 15 5 N Vs ; Ni 


0 3 PEN 
Von temember that the caſe of the convention bil as _ 
| one of the caſes of emergency? A. Less. | * 
* ©, And of the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Wes Ade '4 
A. I heard that mentioned. fl 

9. You alſo recolle& fomething abou lente being m men- 
tioned 2 —1 think I do. _ 
23 Did you hear any propoſal ts * 3 vol attended Kc 1 : 


this meeting, that this convention owls: 9 in caſe oy * 
be diſperſed Lunn, Yes. - . 
A: Who made that motion? r EE = 
A. I do not recollect at preſent. _ 99 


ö | E Do yon think Mr. Margarot made > motion of that kind? — 
A. It runs in my mind * he did; But cannot ſow? that 1 
7 it Was him. 1. 5 Ws | | ; 
2. Did you hear Mr. Margarot make any deen that had 2 N 1 |; 
„ a Wer to that caſe? _ 
: A. I think I recollect W of . Menges: ſpeaking „ = 
as to the propriety of ſuch a thing... e — 
: Are you ſure? 2 25 =_ 
| A. I bannot be particular 3 ; but there is a conceit in fra Bind 1 
2 that he did. 2 E 752 Wt 
2. Do you remember Mr. Sinclair making a motion of that _ 
kind *—. I think I do, _- 
Do you remember any thing partctr about the «paſſing _ 
of that? ; £7 ho - * x 9 6 
= A. Sofaras * recolleQion ſerves me, we were pretty una- | 
„ nim ous. s 1 
Do you member all the convention 3 * at . | | 
time they paſſed it? A4. Yes, I think I do. 1 x | 
Did it contain any particular expreſſion of their e 18 
belies God and the world that they would do ſo and lo? Bo l 
| you recolle& that that made a part of the motion? 1 
A. Certainly theſe words were mentioned, but Tat not cer- 8 _ Y : 2 
| | tain whether it was the decided aalen of the convention = 
* or not. 6 — | 1 
. Do you remember ener this e ed-ths rtfolution, - 8 
of the convention, bore any thing that they declared before Gd 1 . 
and the world that they —_ follow the Wann, l _ 
by , of former times? | fo 1 
| 4 Iain, inder. oat er 
1 8 o 5 „ e 
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2 Did it ſay any Ging about paying no attention to à eon- 
vention bill if it ſhould be paſſed? 6 
A. I think there was a mention of ſomething ſimilar to {an 
but whether it was made a part of the final reſolution of-the 
committee, I cannot tell: there was a e deal of looſe cx 2 
ſions made uſe of. 
: Did you kear any thing ſaid in the convention about burn- , 
ing that reſolution of Sinclair's? A. No, I heard nothing of that. 
Q. Did you hear any . ſaid One l wy of the o- 
ther motions? 
A. I don't recollect; they formed to be confident of what they 
were doing, and were not acting under the apprehenſion of fear. 
* Was there any thing ſaid abòut deſtroying or not 1 
it in the minutes? A. I don't recollect. | 
L. At the time this ſecret committee was appointed, Was 
there any oppoſition made to it.— A. I don't recollect. 
Thoma Ceckburn croſs examined by Mr. Margarot. 
D. It ſeems you are a member of the Britiſh convention ? 
A. I was. ; | | . | | 4 
2: What is your profeſſion? 2 15 
A. My profeſſion is partly a manufacturer in the weng 
line, and partly a merchant. | 
: Do you pay any taxes? —A. I do. 
D. Do you find thoſe taxes heavy? _ . 5 
A,. 1 have very often thought them very heavy 5 55 5 
: You are a member of the friends of the people? A. Les. 
D, What was your reaſon for joining the friends of the people? 
A. The reaſon was, a thorough conviction of the en of 
a reform in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, e 5 
we, What was your reaſon for e the * of nee To 
14 1 * the Britiſh convention? | 5 
j 4. It was to help 8 that great and grand anden dato 
7:88 | forcibly ftruck my mind. * 
FB Did you mean to help it forward by legal means or by * 
q 5 force of arms? FIN 
A. Force of arms was never mentioned in the Couventiby, 
and it is the laſt thing that 1 ſhould wiſh to fee A drop of blood 
' fpilt in the cauſe. | 
C In the Britiſh FM did you ever fee any tendency | 
to * recourſe to open forces? 


+ Fg 5 [ns + 


Ries | 0 55 J: ö 

4. It was diametrically oppoſite to my views to have the 
leaſt recourſe to open force, nor was it the ſubje& of Kune, ; 
in the convention. 
9. Have you heard of a Committee of t —4. Ves. 

L. What was to 5s the vert of that Committee of . 


* 


nion? 1 
A. 80 far as I recolleQ, the deſign of 1 Committee was 


to draw up regulations, by which the people of England' an of 
Scotland, of the ſame ſentiments, might j Join in their endeavours 
to obtain that object. 4 

D, You bave heard of a Convention of Secrecy likewiſe ? 55 

A. Of a Committee of Secrecy I have. | 

N Have you ever ſeen it cuſtomary in any clubs, if you ever 
belonged to any, that there ſhould be a certain degree of truſt re- . 
poſed in a ſmall numben of confidential men, who ſhould form 
a committee and retain ſome ſecrets to themſelyes, not to be di- 
vulged to the world? Have you ever witneſſed any ſuch thing, 

or does it ſtrike you as an unprecedented thing? 

A. So far from ſtriking me as an unprecedented thing, that. f 
it ſtrikes me upon many occaſions as a neceſſary thing, pruden- 
tially to keep the ſecrets of every 12185 when it is NN 
for their intereſt. 

2. Have you ever heard of a committee of organization i in the 
N ? A. Yes, I think I have. 

D. What was the drift of that committee of organization bf 

A. What I conceive to be the direct deſign of that commit- 
tee was to form rules, by which the convention might regulate 
| themſelves in their preſent and in their - Inblequemt et if 
chey ſhould ſee occaſion for any. | | 

2. Do you think that that committee of commas did not 
like wiſe refer to the internal regulation of the convention? 

A. As I meant to expreſs in my laſt anſwer, I conſidered the 
committee of organization to refer chiefly to the internal affairs 
of the convention, and with reſpect to future conventions, if 
there ſhould be ſuch, | 2 

D: It ſeems that you have heard that meetings of the con- 
vention were- at times called fittings; do you imagine that 

that expreſſion was adopted .as borrowed from a neighbouring 
country, or that it was an expreſſion that followed of courſe, and 


to . we are OY accuſtomed a inthe Englih language: ? 


Fr. 


a | * - 4 
wo #» 7 s: | ; 


- Oy Te 
g 5 However the reading of newſpapers ils lead us to make : 
uſe of terms, I cannot fay ; but it was certainly a word that it, 
was very natural to make uſe of. 3 
Lou have ſeen me act as preſes he Yes, l 
A. That word is Latin, is it not? | 
A. Iam very little acquainted with the Latin; Imean a | 
Q., You are ſufficiently acquainted with it to know that at 
preſent R:me is the ſeat of the pope, are you not ? 48 
A. We have no doubt of that. | SI 
D. Conſequently if there is anyFeriminglity f in A A 
French word, do you think there is not an equal eriminality i in 
uſing a Latin one? 5 
A. Theſe things. appeared to me to be ſo triſſing, that 1 did | 
not think it worth my while to make any objection to them; 
: ſome were of French origin, and ſome of Britiſh, and ſome of 
Latin; but I did not think it wor while to make any objec. |} 
tion to them. . e 
I; You have beard of a motion mails by Mr. Callendar ; you _ 
were preſent when it was originally moved, that the pools Fl 
ſhould meet to aſſert their rights in the convention? MY 
A, Aſſert their rights, were the words, to the bat of my re- oY 
collection. 8 | 
: What do you underſtand be a convention 2 : 
A. What I underſtand by a convention is a a niecting of men 
for any purpoſe that they propoſe. | 
Are the men who meet in Convention ſuppoſed to be de- 
legated by a larger body of men? 
A. I cannot pretend to a —_— diquiftion of theſe points, 
but it ſtrikes me ſo. | 3 
2 By the word convention, and meeting in convention. did 
you underſtand by it, an aſſembly of men convened to delibe- 
- rate, or did you underſt and by1 it, an aſſembly of men going to adopt 
violent meaſures, and to carry them into execution themſelyss 
% A. What I underſtood by convention was, | that they met 
' With a ſincere and hearty defigy to promote the good of the 76 
country, by endeavauring to obtain a thorough reform in the. 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and that they meant to ve this by 
peaceable means. * a | 
Do you imagine there are ſufficient 8 at Fare! in 
* 3 — of this N to 9 our OC te 
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1 them by petition, or any form that might be legal « and 
conſtitutional | 1 

A. I have already ſaid Hat I am a deeply inpreſited with the 

idea of the neceſſity of it; I ſee the moſt glaring abuſes in it. 

Do you imagine that if a convention bill was: to-be 2 

or was even to be brought into the Houſe ot Commons, that it 
would not ſhew a diſpoſition in te Houſe of Commons to ex- 
tend their privileges, and to encroach upon our rights? 


A. Such a bill hav always firuck me as ſapping the very foun- 


dations of civil liberty; and, indeed going beyond the power of 
the legiſlators b to ps the ge of their dere 
rights. | 

Y, Von ſay i it is your opinion that . are d ſulfcient 
grounds for the good people of this country to demand a reform 
in Parliament ; do you think thoſe grounds would not be in- 
creaſed by two ſuch events as the bringing in of a convention 
| bill, or a motion for ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus act, which 
is one of the greateſt privileges a ſubject of Britain enjoys, or 


the bill for preventing wrongous impriſonment; do you think. | 
that would not make a yl conſiderable NY AF to our com- 


plaints? 

A. I am ſatisfied i in my own mind, that it would weil the 
grievances of- the people, and by —— 2 Ern to heir 
liberties. 

2: In what light did you look upon the l of the Bu. 
tiſh convention? Did you look upon them as a turbulent ſet of 
vagabonds, or did you look upon them as a body of men dele- 
gated by ſome of their fellow ſubjects for a certain purpoſe, and 
that theſe men ſa VOIP wete induſtrious, Oye] credit- 
able men? 


A. Their deſign, I have no reaſon to call in June was 5 


the good of their country: as to characters, there is always a 
mixture in all aſſemblies; but I believe, taking the whole to- 
gether, there was a great Sages of REY with __ to 
charaQers, 

L. Then they did not TYRA to« you to come under the dex 
: ſcription of ſwine, rabble, or Auretches? . 
A. As the friends of their country, I believe not. 

O: When is the propereſt time for men to aſſemble and deli- 
berate ? Is it in the time of danger, or proſperity * It appears 
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Britain. Do you conceive that to be a time of danger, and call- 
ing for the attention of all Britons throughout the iſland ; or do 


a 


be inſlaved by a foreign power? 
A. I think it is high time that a en had taken place, as 


It ought. to have done long ſince. 
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Fate affairs? 


of prudence will find occaſion tolkeep their ſecrets. 
©. If you had a particular piece of buſineſs to do, and that you 


was apprehenſiye that a ſuperior power, inimical to your defign 


cular buſineſs at ſuch a place, would you inform that MR 
power where you was to meet to do that buſineſs ? 
A. I ſhould certainly do every thing in my power, from com- 
mon prudence, to keep it from him. 


ver attach any degree of criminality to ſealing that letter till he 
gets into the country, eſpicially if you wiſh the contents not to 
be known to him till a certain period? A. No. 5 

2 Can yon diſcover any thing of a ſeditious nature in a con- 
vention, ſtanding up to paſs z reſolution A. No. ; 


thoroughly aſſented to by you, that there was a declaration before 
God and the world, that they would follow the wholſome exam 


A. That they are ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of liberty. 

How came wo by the revolution? was it by . exertion 
of our forefathers ＋ A. It no doubt was. | 

2. How came we by Magna Charta? 45 

A. So far as I underſtand the fubjeR, it was . by the 
-ſame means. | 
% , Dc your e do wrong in ſo ting themſelves ? 
Eh A. My opinion is that they did not do enough. 
e. Do you think it impoſſible For. a Houſe of Commons t to de 


an unconſtitutional act? 


1 * 9 2 A _— 


that the convention was to aſſemble | in this manner, in the mo- 
ment that an invaſion of foreign troops ſhould take place in Great Fe 


. 8 doubt; 5 he” every perſon endued with any degree 


L: I find here ſomething which I don't know, whether it is 


| ple of their forefathers ; what is the charaQeriſtic of Britons? 


you think i it a time for them to ſit idle and ſuffer n to 0 


— 


Q.. When you ſend a letter by the poll to to a friend, as you e- 


and to your welfare, would prevent you from doing that parti- 


4 
1 


2. When you have any thing that intereſts you very mack. do 2 
you publiſh it all through your houſe, and different parts of wy 
your family, or ſometimes keep a ſecret to Joe in your pri- 


8 


— 


liaments of three years; now by an act of Parliament they are 15 


thing that would extend their « own power, K 


bers of It, either in or out of the convention, any propenſity to | | ; 
ſedition, treaſon, or re belli. 3 18 


7 55 
A. There has been many things done in the Houſe of Com- i 

mons, which I ſincerely regret. „ 
9. We had originally Parliaments, or tka time dell . 


lengthened toſeven years; ſuppoſe another a& ſhould make them 
during life, and a-third act ſhould make them hereditary, do 0 8 
imagine that would be an unconſtitutional act? 
A. It has always ſtruck me vs a thing-beyond their power to 
alter or deſtroy the fundamental rights of the people, or mw 


| ©. Do you imagine that'the mo originates with the prople? 15 

A. I do fo. 

Q, Do you imagine it to be ne in the Bill of; ö Rights, or 
the claim of rights ex preſſed, that the people ſhould be at liber -. 
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ty to meet to communicate to each other their r nd | i 5 1 
plan methods for obtaining redreſs? "If ”% . 


A. I have 6ften withed to ſee the Bill of Ri; 1 the Habeas 5 


Corpus act, and all thoſe things; but I have never Lad i it in my e 1 it 
power; but in my opinion, the object of all government is wad „ 1 


good of the people, and that the liberties of the people 8 to 


be carefully guarded by them. | " es 
2; It appears by what has paſſed harms hu the e 4 


had ſome notion of a God: Gi they ever pony, in their nt nat 5 | 


A. They did. g 2 | 5 


9. Did you ever ſee any abe behaviour there were 
they riotous or tumultuous? _ 

A. Conſidering their number, they were free of that beyand | OY 
many meetings that I have ſeen of the ſame number: I ſaw no J 
riotous meetings: there were ſometimes diſputes, but no riots. | 

L: As to the burning of the motion, you ſaid they were no? 


+**. 


A. I always conſidered, that in the convention the 3 


that had gccafion to ſpeak, always ſpoke freely, believing that 5 Ms 
they had nothing eſſentially ſecret to keep to themſelves, wa | "EY | 


that their great object was the good of their country, 5 „ N 


Y, Did you ever diſcover in the convention or in the mem- 


4 1 n . ſaid, that ſo far as I could diſcern the de- 
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acting under the apprehenſion of fear: did you Ry. they could 1 
juſtify their proceedings ? "I EO hg. RN 4 


0 „„ 
agn of the conventidn, it was to. obtain a thorough e in. 
the Britiſh Houſe of Commons by peaceable and "__ means, 
5 Alexander Aitcheſon worn. 

| Lord Henderland. Have you * males; or Ju will _ the 
3 at the bar? F ; 

A. It is impoſſible I can, my 8 on the contrary: 1 
eftcem him a ſecond Sydney.—My Lord, I am doubtleſs much 
obliged—I ſhould rather ſay my wife and n are much obliged 
to the public proſecutor for ſummoning me here as a witneſs, in- | 
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1 ſtead of indicting me; but, my Lords, if I had not a family 1 6 
$28 would chooſe W before your Lordſhips bar as a criminal, Wl + 
9 5 rather than as a witneſs. 
; 1 Counſel for the Crown. Were you a member " the name con. 
1 vention? | KL 
; th 1 A. Ves, of all the three conventions, 1 bad the * to oy , 
414 | a delegate from the Canongate ſociety ; ; the delegates conſidering 4 
I * themſelves as delegates for fix months, adjourned their meet - ; 
3: ing ; but upon the account of the coming down bt the” Exglilk 
. dqelegates, they reſumed it again. 1 
1 ©. That was in November laſt ? A. Yes, 5 
L | A: Who were the Enghſh delegates | „„ . 
4 8 . There were four ar ſive of them; is was citizen Mar | 
J: garot, citizen Sinclair, and citizen Gerald n London, and 
4.8 citizen Brown from Sheffield, = A 
L How did you act, as ſecretary or aſliſtant fecreiry ; = 
A. Ves, aſſiſtant ſecretary. e : — 8 
D: Were there a ſcroll of minutes drawn 3 Ves, 5 
L. Look at that, and ſee if any part of it is your hand writing? | 
A. Yes, a very great part of it but 8 were eee l 
who wrote accafionally. e ee Os 
Q: Who were they? . | ines < 3 I 
A. George Roſs, often acted as affiſtans i in m ee und = - 
aſterwerds the convention appointed three aſſiſtants daily. = * 
: Who is George Roſs?---4. Clerk in the — 4 


L. This ſcroll. of minutes, did they contain, ſo far ac 2 4 
Toby cos judge, a fair and diſtin n of what . 99 
convention? | 
A. To the beſt of my 3 axd belief ug did . 1 would is 
Wins been guilty of palming falſhood upon the public and the 
- convonting if they * not, but there may have 0 miſtakes. 


2 Were they corrected the HS after they were made out z 
A. By no means: the cofreQion of them was poſtponed till 


a future day, till a committee ſhould. be appointed to reviſe them | 


©, Was Mr., Mar, arot preſo t at tbeſe meetings commonly :? 
A. As far as I obſerved. he was a regular attendant. 
L. Was he ſometimes chair inan at the W n 
A. Once he certainly was. | 2 

Look at that: whoſe hand writing is it? ee 1 
3 It is mine (reads it). citizen Margarot 1 dd that a com- 


— — 


mittee be appointed to conſider of the means, and draw up the 
outlines of a proper plan for a general union between the two 


nations, as before propoſed. 

2. Did Mr. Margarot make that motion? 

A. He certainly did, or I ſhould not hve minuted it "4. : 
a ſimple fact like that I cannot be miſtaken in; but in a ſpeech 
viva voce I might have, made a miſtake (reads i again) ; and 


give me leave to add, I expected from Mr. Margarot's abilities 
and the ſpirit of the times, a more perfect ſyſtem than was made 


up by a ſycophant faction in the reign of queen Anne. | 
9. Look at that. 


4. (Reads) citizen A, Callendar 5 That! in caſe the Mi- 


niſter bring into the Commons“ Houſe a motion for a convention 


Biff, it ſhall be noticed immediately to the delegates. The words 
* ſhall be noticed , to the delegates,” are in 1 my hand 


writing. ' 3 


& Do you remember any diſcuſon i in the convention upon 


that motion; e did Mr. Margarot ſpeak upon _ o- 
eaſion? a * 

4. Indeed my memory is ſo treacherous chat I 8 
lect any thing, eſpecially when I am taking notes: if I dont write 


at all, I remember . well the chief * but if I. do write 


I recolle& nothing. 


N. Was there any thing ſaid about that event 1 2 [toon | 


to the friends of liberty? 


conventian 7? ? 


' wh Suck dier. may have ene but I cannot xcllef. 


* 1 
: eo * F : Jy 
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A. 5 never Nord the word tockin mentioned in dhe conven- a | 

tion. 2 
2 Do: you 1 any amendment « or Seto upon M. * 

Callendar's motion, or if! it yore riſe to wy other motion in * (hs 
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1. C83" 3 
2. Do you 1 of a motion being made by Mr. Sinctlirh 
in conſequence of, and following up Mr. Callendars motion? 
A. I was abſent a variety of nights, when I withed't to be- pro. | 
ſent, but particular buſineſs kept me away. 5 7 
D. But did you hear Mr. Margarot Lon any motion in con- | 
ſequence of Mr. Callendar's? _ 55 8 
A. Tis impoſſible that I can ay. Ws * 
©. Did Mr. Sinclair make any motion about the convention 
| meeting on certain events ? | 
A. Yes; there was a motion "ade at leaſt I niderfiacs 6 
I came in one evening pretty late, and Mr. Sinclair, or ſome 
| _ perſon, had made a motion, and as ſoon as I had taken my ſeat; 
Mx. Sinclair made a motion, that ſomething that had paſſed be- 
fore ſhould be burned, and{I was ſurpriſed, and got up and op- 
poſed it, and was frodddel upon the. ground, that as every thing 
we had done before was open for the public, we ſhould do mw 
ing ſecret now, and accordingly the motion was not carried. 
9. Did that motion relate to the delegate's meeting? _ . 
A. I was ſurpriſed and alarmed at any thing being ſecret "but 
when I underſtood that nothing more was meant by it than mere: 
y concealing the place where der were to meet, 1 Nee there 
„Was nothing at all in it. 


Lord Juſtice Coors. Did you hear any y thing of a committee of 


| Secrecy ? 
A. I ed. next day, and was told the nature of it, hi 


it was merely to conceal the intended place of 5 in caſe 


of oppoſition, and in caſe of neceſſity. 
Li: Did you hear any thing out the convention of emergency 


» » 25 


at all in the meeting? N 15 
A. Ves, at the ſeQions, aud amongt our friends. 
25 Read that. 1 2 


A. (Reads from the minutes), © citizen Mable read tis 
poſed the following motion : That a ſecret committee of three, 
and the ſecretary, be appointed to determine the place where ſuch 

convention of emergency ſhall meet; that ſuch place ſhall remain 
+ & ſecret with them and with the Coventry of this convention, and 
> that'each delegate ſhall, at the breaking up of the preſent ſeſſion, 
be intruſted with a ſcaled letter, containing the, name of the place 

of meeting; this letter ſhall be delivered unopened to his conſt 
tuents, the receipt of which ſhall be acknowledged by a leiter to 
- the Soy, OR in ths ame Toons: until the FO ſhall 


7 
art 


pre- 


06 


arrive at which it ſhall be 3 necellary for the a is 
ſet off; this motion was ſeconded by Citizen Moffat * the great 
er part of that is my own hand writing. 

L 'You ſte mention is made there of a convention of emer- 
geney; now I want to know, as far as you recollect, che caſes 


in which they were to meet? 


A. As far as I recollect, they were to meet in caſe a motion 
was made in parliament to bring in a bill fimilar to that, that 


| paſſed in Ireland, to prevent our having any meetings. 


D. Was one of the caſes the Tay of the oO Ng 
act? A. I don't recollet. | . 

Was the caſe of an innen 44 foreign troops mentioned 7 

A. Les. 

D. Do you recollect any other cafe of emergency in « which the 
convention were to meet? ; 


A. I don't recollect any other. £ 


D. Was there another caſe, if any attempt ſhould be made to 


diſperſe the convention? was that a caſe in which they were to 
meet? A. I cannot ſay that 1 recollect that. 

2, Was you in the convention the evening before 55 appre- 
henſion of Mr. Margarot and Skirving, and the other perſdns ? 

. might, very poſſibly; but, I recollect, I was pre- 
ſent 25 evening after they had 55 e in the morn- 
ning. 

g. But do you Jeans Cher you was in the See 


-D. Look at that? 

A. The whole of that is written by EE cli (reads fk. 
the minutes). 
tion to the effect, that the moment of any illegal diſperfion of the 
preſent convention ſhall be conſidered as a ſummons to the dele- 
gates to repair to the place of meeting appointed for the conven · 
tion of emergency by the ſecret committee; that the ſecret com- 


mittee is inſtructed to proceed, without delay, to fix the place 
ol meeting; and that the ſame motion be conſidered next eve- 
ning; which was accordingly granted. My Lords, I obſerve, 


from the whole of this being written by ee perſon, that * 
was not preſent at all that evening. 
Lord Advocate. Look at the firſt of theſe papers, Number * 


of the general inventory, and tell me if you ever ſaw it before ? 


the preceding evening A. I cannot charge my —— with i i. 


* 


) 


Citizen Margarot begs leave to bring in a mo- 
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thee (Reads from the minutes a motion for a union between the 
two kingdoms, to demand the reſtoration of their rights.) 1 


the wg.” 1 d „ 8 


© I may Live ſeen it, bat I 5 not think 1 ever read it ul 


think it is a moſt excellent motion, wy Lord, and am ey, ſor- 
7 it was not followed up. 8 
Lord Advocate. 1 did not aſk you for your oginion Sir; it is 


only facts we wants | 
A. My Lords, I beg to . this proſecution, and all 1 lte 5 

trials, are for opinions; and 1 muſt, before God, in juſtice to my 

country, declare, that it is for opinions as well as facts; Gentle. 


men of the Jury, I beg you will attend to it; PM, it is a proſe- \ 


cution for opinions, and not for facts. 5 1 75 Eq 5 5 
2. Look at that paper which has your mark Dag 5 1 
A. It has, hut it is not my writing. f 8 


D. Where did you receive it? 

A. From the convention; I . ending it t from the 
beginning to the end. 3 yo 

- 3, Won Jae ᷣ . ²⁵˙itIi EIS 

A. He was Delegate from Glaſgow. 11 | 5 

= Os Is it your hand-writing upon the back of it ? 5 e 

A. Ves, it is, but what connection has James Gartley's m- | 
tion with Mr. Margarot. 

| ©. Had you an opportunity of ſeelng the l in whick 
he proceedings of the convention were publiſhed to the world ? 

A. I bad an opportunity; but was fo extremely hurried at the 


time with my own buſineſs, and that of the convention, that I 
Could not read them, but laid them by to be a treaſure of enter- 


tainment at ſome future time; for four weeks, at that time, 1 
did not read a ſingle article i in t  Gazettegy. 1 
YL. Have you read them ſince? | 
A. Only in the ſherriff clerk's chamber, about helf a column) 
"and that feemed to contain a very accurate account. 

D: And correſponded with. the minutes you . had ta- 
13 4. Ves. | 
Alexander Aitcheſon crofs 1 by Mr. Hargaros. | 

2 You was a member of the Britiſh Convention 4. Ves. 

2 Was you, prior to that, a 3 of the Friends of. the | 
People 3 Yes, long priar. 

L. What was your motive. for afciating with the F 9 8 7 17 


, „ 5 
# The pablic good, which 1 hope! mill always he at heatt. 
©, What do you underſtand by the public good ? 
A. I underſtand, by the public good, that grievarices ſhould 
be redrefſed, and every man made as happy as Mon 
Q. "Had you any ſpecific plan? 
A. Yes, we had juſt two objects; theſe ire objects were, a 


thorter duration of parliaments, and a more frequent election of 
| repreſentatives; becauſe we conſidered the length of patliaments 


and the difficulty, in the ſlow return of elections, to be the two 
great and fundametital cauſes of: all the grievances which the na- 
tion labours under. 


2 What ſort of men wets theſe with whom you allociated, 5 


the Friends of the People? I don't particularly mean what claſs, 
high or low, rich or poor; but what morals, what temper, what 


behaviour z z Mk ſhort, what Noe = you form of them i in 


| general. 


A. I conſidered them to be A 70 moral, teſpecuuble ſet 4 | 


people; not reſpectable in point of riches, but in that reſpect 


which will be corfidered as ſuch by the all · ſeeing· eye of the Al- 


mighty, reſpectable in point of morals. | 
J,; Did they ever ſhew any diſpoſition to treaſon, 9 


felony A. Not that I ever ſaw. 


D. Was you delegated by a, ſociety of the Friends of the re 


ple to the convention : H. I was, ſome time. 
N. Did the other members of the conyentioti 122 a num- 
ber of men from here? A. Ves. 


©, Did it appear to you, that the convention adhered to he 


ſpirit of reform which was ſer on foot by the Friends of the 
People? | 
A. They certainly did, to the beft of my 135 ne even 


5 they followed up the primary idea of a ſhorter duration of 
parliaments, and more frequent elections, and adopted the idea _ 


of univerſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments, they went certainly 


no further than the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt had gone | 


before. Fo | 


9. You muſt ads care not to mention that ad prinary, be} 
cauſe it may inculpate me further ; E tor that i is one word that ap 


charged againſt me. 
A. 1 confider all words | in | our dialen rb to he OY 
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: among the friends ? 


6 . 


> and it is 2 l crifis that we are come to, if a man is to bk 
criminated tor a word. | 


2: You ſpoke of the agli Ao: 3 you don't, mean that 
they repreſented the people of England? | . 

A. Certainly, only thoſe who ſent them; I underſtood that Mr. | | 
Margarot and Mr. Sinclair repreſented Tout 50,000 people; in 
London, and Mr. Brown about 5000 in Sheffield. . 

D. You have not poſitively ſworn to the entire ſcroll of mi- 


nutes ſhewn to you; ſome part of it you don't acknowledge. 


A. I can only ſwear to that which was wrote by myſelf; and lo. 

far as my ideas led me to think. I was right i in writing them. 
. Though the name of minutes is given to them, are they, 

in fact, the minutes of the convention till * have received the 


reviſal of the committee ? . 
. Certainly not; till the committee 85 met to correct and, 


4 


to expunge all errors whatever, 
A: Were they ever offered, or ſent forth to the world by way 
of publication? A. Not that I know of. 
D: Were they ever corrected by authority oy the convention?” 
A. I never heard of it. 
©. Are there any eraſures, any interlineations i in them? 
A. Several emendations were made upon the motions of one 
or two members; but when ſeveral emendations were propoſed, 
it was ſaid, you may leave that tothe committee. | 
: To the beſt of your recolle&ion I made a motion about 
the union of the two kingdoms ; did it appear to vou rhat that 
motion had a ſeditious tendeney? 4 


A. On the contrary, I conceive it 5 be for the good of | 


mankind, and the ſalvation of theſe. kingdoms. 


2: Do you look upon 4% to be a French word?  _ . 
A. I ſuppoſe ſo; but I cannot Tay that it is: I never N 78885 it 


made uſe of in Th convention. 


Are you ſure that it is _ inftead of one Freneh word, 


two Chineſe words ? 


A. I cannot ſay; I know 8 about the Chineſe. 
L: J have a notion it is; 5 then, all the knowledge you gained 
of a ſecret committee, was the x next day among the ſections, and 


2 


A. That reminds me of a miſtake I made Be ZEA 3 for I find 


| that I have recorded that very motion which Mr. Sinclair moved 


CO). 


to be dale, and which” was afterwards agreed not to \be burdt | 
and I heard further of the buſineſs next day. | 
L There was a motion made for a convention of emergency 3 ; 
did the convention ever fix upon or delineate the plan by which 
they were to act, or did that convention ever take ous" ? 
A. Not that I know of. 
|  D. In joining the Friends of the People, and in joining the 
Britiſh Convention, for the purpoſe of obtaining a reform, did 
you think yourſelf warranted by the e to endeavour 
to obtain a redreſs of grievances? | 
A. Perfectly; and I wovip THINK 80 STILL Ir 1 WERE SENT 
To Botany Bat, | , . | 
©. Are thoſe grievances done away? 
A. By no means; and I am ſorry for it. 
Are you of opinion, that if a convention bill was caſſed i in 
the Britiſh Parliament, it would tend to leſſen thoſe mer, 
A. It would extend them tenfold. | 
©. What would be the conſequence of the fuſpenſicn of the 
Habeas Corpus act, and of the act for baer . im- 
priſonment ? | 
A It would be bs a great . vpon the pri- 
vilege of Britons, 
'2, Might not every ak ;nhabitant of theſe realins run 
great danger, in caſe of a foreign invaſion, of loſing his property, 
by the enemy's plnndering Kim of i it, if they were re ſucceſiful Rn 
A. I have no doubt of it, | | 
Do you think it would be more conſtitutional in Englih- 
men, in Scotchmen, in Britons, to fit idle and. look at a — 
invaſion, o or attend a convention of emergency. 
A. I dare ſay the whole Court, and all the audience will agree, 
| that to meet upon ſuch an occaſion, would be a work of neceſſity. 
Was foreign invaſion the expreſſion that was made uſe of, 
or was a French invaſion ever mentioned ? ; 
A. As far as I recollect, French invaſion was mentioned in 
ſome perſon's motion; but I cannot ſay in whoſe motion, or whe- 
ther it was in doors, or out of doors; or in the EI, or 
out of the convention, I cannot ſay. * EE 
A, Then you mean to ſay, that an 8 from France yas 4 
A in the minds of the convention? | : 
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A. I cannot tis what was uppermoſt ; but I know I have Beard 
that expreſſion, but I believe it was out of the convention, 

A. Was it cuſtomary for motions to be handed to the table, 
which were not paſſed in the convention ? 


A. Many ſuch were handed in, and many not paſſed, and ſome 


not taken notice of at all. 
; Are you certain, that the two motions ſhewn you-Juft now,. 


and which were indorſed by you, and, I preſume, were given in 


to you in that manner, are you ſure my wer ever read in the 
convention ? 

A. Be fo good as ſhew me | them again ' Cooke at them). One 
of theſe motions is certainly new to me ſince I came before the 
court: a perſon might ſay to me, there is a queſtion concerning, 
the union, and I might indorſe it ſo, without ever reading it. 

D: What was the mode of procetding ir in opening and cloſing 


the buſineſs of the day? 
A As the buſineſs of all chrifian people ones be, it was 5 


gun and ended by prayer. 


Did you ever obſerve any thing of a editions or riotous * 


pearance in the convention? W 


A. Not in the leaſt. | 

©. Did you ever hear any thing mevtjoned, or whiſpered in 
the convention, that might tend to overturn the conſtitution ? ? 

A. Never. 

L. Did you ever hear any thing mentioned there n the 


King ?—£, Never. 


. Did you ever hear any thing mentioned there inſt nee. 
y aga P 


men and penfioners ? A. Often. 
Mr. Margarot. That, I n is s the ſedition that is meant 


to be charged. 


George Roſe, ſworn... 

Wines : : When I laſt appeared at this table as a Sh upon 
Mr. Skirving' s trial, I thought it very unfair of the Lord Advo- 
' cate in his ſpeech to the jury, to inſinuate that I had concealed! 
the 'ruth. I hope he will not do ſo now. 

L: What profeſſion are you of ? 

A. Clerk iu the Gazetteer Office. 
L. How long have you been in that profeſiion ? 
A. Seven or n months... | 


609 0 ny fg 
1,0 Was you a member * the. meeting of the Friends of the 
Peodle. A. Ves. 
2. Was you-a member of the Britiſh cored 24. Ves 
D, Delegate from what tociety ? | ; 
A. From the Canongat. . iety. 
9. Did you act in any particviar office f in the- convention ? 
A. I ſometimes ated as afſiſtaut ſecretary, | 
D. Who elſe aſſiſted the ſecretary ?— A. Several cod: 
L: Were there any perſons wbo wrote ſhort hand and took 
down the debates A. Yes; my brother. 
Q, Look at theſe minutes, and ſee if you can find your own 
hand- writing? AH. Yes. ö 
©. Did you take down, to the beſt of * abilities, what did 
really paſs in the convention? 
A. I certainly would take noting 4 that I thought im- 
Proper. 155 
2. And you would Who down nothing but what paſſed; ? 
A. No. 
: Do you ke, if it was the praQice, at the commence- 
ment of the meeting, to read over the ſcroll of the minutes? 
A. I have ſeen it done ſometimes, and ſometimes not. 7 
V. Do you recollect whether it was ever uſual to correct them | 
upon reading them over? 
I think, I recolle& one aich, 1 there were ſome correions. 
25 Are you acquainted with that Gentleman 5 . 
A. I have had the heoour to ſee Mr. Amun wang times, 
and been in his company. 
E; Was he a member of the convention 2A. Ves. I 
Q: Have you heard him ſpeak ? 
A. Yes, I have heard him propoſe motions, 
| Þ Did you ever ſee him act as chairman ? 
A. | cannot recollect to a certainty, whether he was or nöt. | 
©. Do you recolle& any motion in the convention with ref- - 
pect to a union between England and Scotland 
A. 1 recolle& the union with the ſocieties of the Friends of | 
the People i in England. | | 5 
* Read that? + 5 
4. (Reads) Citizen 1 möved, that a committee be 
appointed to confider.” —1 dont recollect that. ; 
2. Wee is it A. 1 believe is ir. Aictiefow' 
E 3 
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9. You recollect there was ſuch a motion ? | 
A Yes, that there. was a union to take place between the 
Engliſh ſocieties and the Scotch. 
A: Do you remember any motion being made for a convention 
of emergency? A. Yes. 


_ 


vention; of the events in which they were to meot ? 


vention bill. 

2: Were there any particular perſons who mode a motion ref. 
pecting it? A. I believe it was made by Mr. Callendar. 

(Reads Mr. Callendar*s motion). — ö 

N. Do you recollect that that u was de 

A. Yes, it is in my hand- - writing. 1 

Q. Do you remember the events that were to happen. 

A. That, in caſe of a convention bill, they were to meet in- 

order to draw up a remonſtrance to parliament, _ 

VN, Was any ther event mentioned ? any thing about the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act? A. I don't at preſent recollet, 

Do you recollect any thing about a foreign. invaſion, or any 


thing about foreign troops ? = = 
a A” Yes, about the Heſſians and Hanoverians being brought 
over. 


N. You ſpoke about Mr. Callendar's motion: when was it ta- 
ken up; the next day A. I cannot ſay. | 

Was the eonvention uſed to take notice of the motion at 
the time they were made, or did they lic over? 

A. They generally lay over. © | 2 


* * 
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A. I cannot ſay. ' 
5 Was there any debate about Mr. Callendar's motion re- 
_ ſpring the convention bill ? and recolle& yourſelf before yo 
give an anſwer.— A. I cannot be particular. 
TWP.” Were there any amendments propoſed to 5 motion? ? 
A. I believe there were. 

2, What reſolutions were come to in conſequence of the mend 
ment.— H. I don't know particularly ; 1 don't recollect. . 
2: Is that your writing * ? : 

4A Yes (reads) © Citizen Lay 9 000 che amendments upon 
| Citizen Callendar's motion ” and then there comes ſome other 
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D. Do you remember any thing about the purpoſe of that « con- 


A. To remonſtrate to parliament againſt a bin, ſuch as a con- 


Was that motion of Mr. Callendar's taken, up afterwards: ? 


DVV 
perſon's writing; a wa it was agreed, that the houſe ſhould 
reſolve itſelf into a committee, to confider of the amend mente 
propoſed; the convention being reſumed, and the awendiegts 
being read over, the members ſtood upon their legs, ab Leb 1 
ly and unanimouſly paſſed the following reſolution.” as, 
: Now recolle& yourſelf, and tell us what pafſed at that time, 
Was it a reſolution upon Citizen Callendar's motion ? A. Ves. 
EA Now recolle& what that motion was A. 1 cannot tell. 
D. Look if it is mentioned there? x 
A. No, there is a blank page follows i it, The reſolution then 
paſſed, was reſerved to be entered till the end of the minutes. 
Lord Advocate, It is very material that the Jury ſhould take 
down theſe words; for it is that upon which I ſhall found a 
very y material, * of what I ſhall _— to 10 . Repeat it 
again. a 2 
A. I think the inte a ws thei paſled, was left t to be 
entereq; at the laſt part of the minutes. 8 
©. Look, and ſee if you. find any more blanks ? 
A. I believe there are not (looks over the W V Ves 
here is a blank of four lines. 1 8 
Do you remember any propoſal being made about burning | 
any part of the written evidence, or deſtroying any motion or re- 
ſolution the convention had come to? ER 
A. No, I don't recolleQ. 
A Do you know Mr. Aitcheſon 4. Yes. 
: Do you recollect any objection being made by him to burn- 
ing or deſtroying any reſolution that they. . have come to? 
A. No, I do not. 3 
2. Do you recolle& any other Nabe, A monk of that con- 
vention, objecting to that meaſure? | ; EN. 
A. I do not recollect any ſuch thing. | | 
Mr. Burnett. Do you remember a motion *. made for a 3 
ſecret commmittee A. Yes. | 
Mr. Solicitor General. Who was it that —— has mo- bl 
tion, which pailed ſolemnly and e N . : : 5 i 
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A. I cannot ſay. 2 
Did the members all lland up when that motion paſſed ſo 
blend: 85 , $48 


A. I don't mls; . but I ſhould abet ſo, __ what * 5 
uritten * | „ 
E4 


what the convention were to do, upon the e being dif- 


that ſubject : A. I cannot recolle 


* 


| body elle, iu which Hi ſpies were ' mentioned, ?—4, No, I do not. 


C 534 1 2 
D: Do you remember any thing about declaring before God 8 
and the world, any thing? — 4. cannot ſay, | 
2 Do you remember any thing that was ſaid about calami- 
tous circhtmſtances ? 
A. No; there was a reſolution in oſs of a convention bills 
Do you remember any thing about paying no.regard to ſuck 
an, act if it paſſed ?—2. | never would agree to that. #- io 
G 2 Do you remember any ſpeech or motian being made as te 


perſed? 

A. If they were Kiferſed, they were to meet in Aber place. 

; Who was it that ſpoke with regard to that, did Mr. Mar- 
garot ſay any thing, or make a ſprech upon that ſubject ? deal. 4 
le yourſelf.— A. I cannot recollect. 

Q. Was it debated? Was there an axons of NY: w_ 


A; Do you remember any motion being made with regu * 
it? — A. I believe there was. 

V, Was it Mr. Margarot that made ths motion ? 

A. Fam not very certain whether he did or not, but 1 at 
ſuſpe& he did. . 

Q. Look at that paper a motion for appointing a place of 
meeting). Did you ever ſec that paper before? 

A. Ves, in this Court. 

Q: Do you recollect ſuch a motion being made; and if Mr. 
Margarot was the perſon that made it? — A. Ves. 

Q: You ſaid ſometime ago that you acted as clerk in the Ga- 
zetteer Office, and that your brother took notes in ſhort-band of 
the debates in the convention; now, were they ponent} * 

A. My brother took the notes. 

Did you read them — 4. Ves, aker they were PEE 

2. So far as you yourſelf read, were they a. accurate? 1 

A. They were pretty exact. 

Was any thing ſaid, ſo far as you remember, in the l 
paper which had not paſſed in the convention A. 1 cannot ſay. 

Was the ſtatemenx given in the Gazetteer accurate of thoſe 
motions and reſolutions which you yourlelf heard? 1 

A. I believe they were. 

Do you recolle& any ſpeech by Mr. 1 or any 
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2 Who i is the manager of the Gazetter A. Mr. Scott: . 
©. This is a paper which is printed in the Cen ny I 
ſuppoſe Lana A? It looks like it, ; 

2: Is it a copy of the Gazetteer "WAP 3 Tes. 
George Roſs, croſs examined by Mr, Margarot. 

D. Are you a judge of ſedition ? 

A. I don't know what ſedition is, : 

D. Have you any idea of treaſon ?—£, Yes, I have. 

2: What is your opinion of loyalty ? 

A. Loyalty 1s certainly to he true to the conſtitution of the 


country. 


* 


Have you ever ſeen any bins 3 in my hebavkine of a di | 


tious tendency ? 


A. I don't know what 8 is; "if; you will tell me what ſe- 


dition 1s, I will tell you, 


2: 'That is a difficult thing ; ; it mess nobody i is 8 upon 


that here. Have you ever ſeen me behave in an eee in- 


decent manner? 
A. No; you expreſſed a wiſk to a grievances redreſſed. 


Did I ever expreſs a wiſh to overturn the conſtitution, or 


7 


to bring it back to its original purity ? | 
A. To bring it back to its original purity. '- 
Q; Did I ever expreſs a with to throw every thing into con- 
laßon, or was it to obtain a reform in parliament ? | 
A. That was what you always wiſhed, to potion for a re- 
form. a a 
: Was my N ee to my 3 in that re- 
ſpect?— A. Yes. | 
Qi Have you ever ſeen me drunk —4. News, ? 
©. Have you ever ſeen me in a paſſion ?—L£. I never did. 
©. Have I ever had any reviſing of what has here been called 
the Minutes of the Convention in the Office of the Gazetteer? 
A. Never that, I know of. 
VU Among your ideas of the 8 * Emergency, did 
you imagine that that. convention was to proceed to a_—_ force, 
or rather that it was to meet to deliberate ? 


4. To meet to petition Parliament for a redreſs of grievances. - 


Lou heard me, it ſeems, mention ies ; did I ever expreſs 
any fear of them ? 25 +5 
A. No, I don't recolle& hearing 3 * mention a ſpies. 
? » 27 . ' 
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A. 1 andcefiood that you faid ſo?— A. No. * 


Q. Did you ever ſee any thing in the convention but what 
was perfectly peaceable and orderly ? 

A. I never ſaw any member behave diſorderly or „ 

2: Were there not ſome regulations drawn up for the more 
orderly regulation of the committee ? Was not t that the . 
which we firſt ſet about? 


A. I don't recollect — 3 but 1 chink there Was a commit | 


tee of regulation. 

L. The queſtion I am going to put, will require your recol- 
lection and the attention of the jury. Have you ever heard any 
man declare himſelf my enemy ? 

A. I have heard ſeveral people declare n enemies to 


us, as the Britiſh Convention, but I cannot condeſcend to el 


lect any particular perſon, 
Q. Was you in the Ken's office the ſame day that I was? | 
A. Yes. . 


* 


OD. Did you hui me converſe an any of the meſſages 


there ? 
A. I recolle& 0 in the ſheriff-clerk's. nb wen 


ſome words. 


E What did he fay ? Y | 


there were ſome meſſengers there; one of them and you had 


A. I don't recollect the particular word 1 he faid, but I know* 


| ki faid ſomething which I thought imprdper at the time; 1.1 think 
it was one Lyon, if I recolle& right. 


A You cannot recolle& what that man ſaid . No. 

©. What was the ſubject of the 8 25 you 1 there were 
words paſſed between us? 

l believe the ſubſtance of it was his manner of ſeizing 
you; that he would not ſhew you the warrant be had to take 
you up, or ſomething of that. 

Q. And have ybu entirely forgot the th 9p” Ves. 


A. Yeu have been aſked about burning or deſtroying a mo- 
A. No. 


tion. Did you ever hear me ſay any thing to tuat purpoſe? 

D: Did you ſay I was choſen a member of the ſecret com 
mittee A. I cannot ſay. | 

2: Did the ſecret committee ever at to your knowledge? 2 
A. Not that I know of. 

2 Have you oem: me GO or * 


/ 


7 


x 


22 8&6 Ne 


N 


did not hear well. 


_ which was PEE? in the Gunter. f 


E 


4. 1 am not very certain. : 
9, What is the buſineſs of a preſident of a convention ? 


* 


A. To keep order. SOD 


9. Is he merely to —_— the behaviour or — beck * 
the convention? 

A. Merely to regulate the behaviour of the convention. 

©. His powers go no further A. No. | 

D. It appears that the writing juſt before the blank that is g 
left in the minutes, is your hand-writing ? . 

A, No; 3 that was another blank for four lines. 

a | Wilkam Roſs, ſworn n 

Mr. Burnett, What profeſſion are you of! ? 

4. Clerk in the Gazetteer office. | 

9. Was you a member of the meeting of the Friends of the 
People ?—4. Ves. 

9. Was you a member of their ſociety whey it got the name 
of the Britiſh Convention hls Yes. ' © 
D: Was Mr. Margarot a member? 
He was there, and I underſtood him to be a member. 
Do you know who atted as x to the committee ? 
Mr: Skirving. | ' EE 

Had Mr. Skirving any aſſiftance ? %% ne 
I have ſeen my brother taking notes. | OR 

D. Did you ever take notes ? 

A. Ves, but never as aſſiſtant to the ſecretary. 

L. And what was your reaſon. for taking notes? 

A. For my own amuſement, and for publication” . 
Do you write ſhort- hand A., Yes. hey 5 

Q, Did you take them in ſhort· hand upon any occaſion? A. Ves. 
2. Recollect, if what you took down, was an accurate ſtate- 
ment, as far as your abilities went, of what paſſed in the con- 
vention? 

A. I don't know whether it was an accurate ſtatement; I did 
not wilfully make it inaccurate ; I was taken with a cold, and 


Lord Juftice Clerk. You died to make it accurate ? 2 

A. I did not wiſh to make it inaccurate. 

Y, Were they afterwards printed in the Gazetteer? 

A. Yes, from the notes that I took, I drew out an —— | 
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Q. Does it conſiſt with your knowledge, that the minutes 
were read over in the convention, the next day after 2A. Ne. 

Q. Had you occaſion to reviſe your notes in the Gazetteer af. 
ter they were thrown off — A. Ves. 

Q. Did it appear to be an accurate ſtatement of what had paſ. 
ed in the convention ? 

A. Exactly, as far as I recolle&. 

Q. Have you ever had occaſion to ſee the ſcroll of the minutes 
of the convention ? Should you know them again if you ſhould 
ſee them: A. | have ſeen them lying there. 

2 Should you know your brother's hagd-writing ?—£. Yes. 

Q. Was Mr. Callendar 2 member of the convention? 

A He uſed to attend there. . 

D, Did you ever hear any thing of a motion made by kim ol 
pecting the convention biil? 6 | 5 

A. I recolle ſuch a motion being made in the convention, 

©. Who was it made by? A | am not certain. 

©. Do you remember hearing a debate upon the motion. 1 
pecting the convention bill? 
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A. 1 recolle& there was a debate n that motion, but 


* 


don't recollect the particulars. 

: Do you remember any thing mentioned i in that debate rel 
' peQting a convention of emergency? 

A. I think it was at the ſame time that the Convention of 
Emergency was mentioned. 

: Do you remember any other event in which caſe it was to 
take place A. I don't recollect. 

V Do you remember aay thing baving . faid chow a fo- 
reign invaſion in that debate“ 

4. I believe there was ſomething about a 8 FA ui 

N. Are you ſure nothing was ſaid of the French invaſion 2 

A. No. 

>. Was any thing faid about the Heflians and e ? 

A. I don't recolle& that, it was in e n and fo- 
reign invaſion. | 

. Was any thing ſaid of forcign m_ landing in tis 
country? 

A. | believe there was, but 1 oxnnot fay I beard mention 

made of both, # p 
2, Did * ever hear of "A Habeas Corpus Ad 2 
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8 A. Ves, on the ſame occaſioon. 
* 9. Do you remember any motion, or any ſpeech kiving ** 
= made with reſpe& to the diſperſion of the — and what 
was to be done in that event? | 
r af A. I recollect ſomething being ſaid about FE diſperſion of the 
meeting; that if they were eur diſmiſſed, * convention 
* ſhould meet. 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. Do you mean the convention of emergency * 
A. 1 ſuppeſe it meant the members preſent. 
. . Do you recollect who it was that ſpoke with regard to the 
diſperſion of the meeting ? 
A. A number of perſons ſpoke, 1 1 don't recollect who it 
Was. | 
9. Did Mr. Margarot make a ſpeech opon ; that object! 2 
0 A. I think he did. | | 
rob ©. Did you ever hear of any motion being made with regard 
to a ſecret committee A. Yes. 
L: How many did it conſiſt of? 
A. I don't recolle& the number. 


\ 


. 


C. Do you remember who made the motion oi regard to iz? 
A. I don't recollect. 
* A ©, Was Mr. Margarot a member of the ſecret committee ? 2 
A. I don't know whether he was or not. 
1. Y, Look at that paper; did you ſee it in the convention at ON 
| any time? H. I never did. | | 
0 of 9. Did you hear that motion made for a convention of e emer- 
geney ? | 
wn A. I recolle& a motion to that purpoſe having been made. . 
1 Do you remember any thing of a . committee being | 
appointed? A. Yes. : 
| Y, Was Mr. Margarot a member? 
2 A. I do not recollec.. . | 
V; (Shews him a Gazetteer.) Look if *. were publiſhed 
4 at your office? A. Yes. 


| fo Lord Juftice Clerk. Were theſe publications known to the con- 
| vention? 

A. They were to individuals i in the convention. 

L, Was it never mentioned in the convention that it was to 
be publiſhed ? 


. 4. * Was \ Mentioned m_ an account of 1 proceedings of | 
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were publiſhed? AH. I never did. 


the convention were to be publis, but J don't recolle@ oy i 


was in the convention. 

Lord Eftgrove. Was there no reſolution 3 in the convention to 
ſupport that paper? | . T4 

A. There was ſome motion to that naſe but I don't recol. 
lect any reſolution being come to upon it. 

Milliam Roſs, eroſs-examined by Mr. Maryibet: by. 

O; You. took notes for the purpoſe of publiſhing them i in the 
Gazetteer. Did you ever ſubmit theſe notes to me before they 

D. You ſay you was as accurate as poſſible ? 

A. I don't know that I was inaccurate, - Hat 

Are you hard of hearing? | 

A. 1 was at that time; and ill do continue a little ſo. 

1 Was there ever any talk in the convention of our bog 
tion of emergency being for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the French 
if they invaded this country? 

A. I never heard of ſuch a thing. | 

D. Did ever ſuch a thing enter your head B25 No. 

2: Nor any body elſe, in their ſenſes, I believe. You have 


heard of a ſecret committee. Do you know whether that fecret 


committee ever did any thing? 

A. I never heard of their doing any thig.” 1 

2, What was the mode of appointing committees . 

A. The mp mode was, that y were ee by the 
ſections. 

<Q, Was there not among the regulations of the rake, 
one which expreſsly enjoined on ſuch member, 8 ſhould be cho- 
ſen to any office, to oer of the ſame; that is to fag, that, it 
barred them a refuſal. 

A. I think I have a e of that, but I am not a 

2, You ſay I made that motion for the convention of emer- 
gency. Did I propoſe to repair to that convention armed. 

A. I did not hear any thing of that fort. * 

Q. Did Ipropoſe carrying on, by that means any correſpondence 


> 
* 


| with any foreign enemy, from whom an invaſion was to be er- 
pected ?—Lz. No. / | 


Q. Was the Gazetteer ſubmitted to the convention i it 


was publiſhed ? A. That was impoſſible. 


125 „ 


| (. 5 
9, Then they did not ſuperintend the publication of the Ga- "on 


25 zetteer ? — 4, Surely not. £23 

2 3 Did they ever order the Printing of the Gazetteer ? ? 

: A. No. | 0 

<ol. ©. At whoſe expence was it Le on ? 


A. At the expence of the publiſher, Mr. Scott. 
9. The convention never furniſhed any ching towards the 
the expence of the printing ? ? A. Never a farthing. 
©. Then it was carried on totally independent of the c conven- 
tion : A. I underſtood it to be ſo. 
9. It ſeems that you recognize the ſcroll of what i is here de- . 
nominated the minutes of the convention; could you ſwear to it? | 
A. No, becauſe I never ſaw it till I ſaw it in the ſheriff's 
chamber. I have ſeen a ſcroll of minutes lying w_ the table, 
* but I never peruſed them. : 8 
D. Pers there appear to be any alterations, or interlineations 
in that pretended ſcrol!? 
A. I have ſeen the pen drawn PEN ſome words. 
| "> It appears then, that 8 know nothing at all about that 
ave ſcroll ? : = 


nch 


ret A. No, I never peruſed any of it til I ſaw it i in the heir | 
chamber. 

os D: When the illegal diſperſion of the convention was ſpoke of 

55 in the convention, did.: you thereby underſtand a diſperſion of the 

the convention in a conſtitutional manner, according to the laws of 

TT the land, or did you underſtand a diſperſing of i it by . unaid- 5 
jon, ed by laws ? NERO, | LY 

-ho- A. I underſtood the diſperſing of it without law. . 7 

t it Lord Advocate. Did you underſtand, that, by the words FA 

5 gal diſperfion, was meant any diſperſion by the * of E- 

ive, dinburgh, or the Sherriff of the county ? 

ner- A. I underſtobd it meant a diſperſion without any law. "Sz 


Mr. Margarat. What is your opinion of Magiſtrates? are 
they to act according to law, or do you apprehend there is a code 


ce of laws in this country which is to be the rule of their conduct? ? | 
ex- A. I underſtood that the Magiſtrates were to act according to 
law; and that if they did ä the convention, it would be 
git without . x 
Jobn Wardlaw was ſworn, but appearing to be intoxtated, Was 
ordered to withdraw. 2 | 2 3: 
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Lord Advocate. If we may judge from the pores of Us 


- man, he is in a ſtate of intoxication, and certainly very unfit to 


be examined in a Court of juſtice, as a witneſs ; I ſhould cbete· 


fore, were his evidence never ſo material, avoid examining bim; 


but before I agree to give him up, I with to be ſatisfied whether 
it is the real ſtate of the man at this moment, or whether, which 
is poſſible, it may be a mere pretence, and an appearance put on 
by himſelf, on purpoſe to avoid being examined; if your Lord- 


| ſhip will allow him to be called back again, and put ſuch queſ- 


tions to him as may be deemed proper, that the Jury and your 
Lordſhips may be ſatisfied whether he is fo or not. 

Lord Henderland, to the macer. Did you obſerve any tig 
particular in the appearance of this witneſs in the morning? 

A. He appeared to be the ſame in the morning that he is nom, 

The witneſs called in again. * | 

Lord Advocate. Was you incloſed this morning, at the ſame 
time, with the other witneſſes?— J. Les. | | 

A Have you got any proviſion, fince you went into o that room? | | 

A. Yes. | | 

2: Have you got any liquor —4 Ves. 

©. Any conſiderable quantity ?—£. None at all. 

Lord Advocate. He ſays he is not in liquor, * we e may 
proceed to examine him. | > 

©, Was you a member of the Britiſh convention ? 2 

A. Yes, I had the honour to be a delegate. | 

13 Did you frequently attend the W of that convention! | 

A. Yes. 

©. Did you ever aſſiſt as OY 2 upon * occalion 2 
Never. 
Did you write any mĩnutes of the meeting at that time? 
When I was called upon to do fo, I did. | 
Did it happen at any time ?—£. Yes, once. 
Have you ſeen the Pannel at any of thole meetings $f 
Ves. | 

©. Did you ever ſee him at as s preſes, or chairman at tho 
| meetings ? —»þ 4. No. | 

2: Look at that, and ſee whoſe band-writing i it 1s 5 

A. I believe it is my writing. „ 

L. Who gave you that motion A I wrote it _ 

LB. Who propoſed it to you: A. I propoſed it myſelf, 


U 


beg he nc 


nay 


hols 


n 
; Did you write it by defire of any. body —4. No. 
©, What 1s your profeſſion A. A writer. | 
Lord Advocate. Are you in any writing- N ? 
A. I am a writer, and that is enough. 
Lord Eftgrove. In whoſe chamber do you write? 
A. That is not the queſtion, my Lord; you don't ſpeak to 
the point; you muſt ſpeak. to the point, my Lord. 
Lord Advocate. Did you ſecond the motion ? 
A. Yes, I counted it a laudable motion. 
©. Who deſired you to ſecond it? 
A. I did it myſelf, of my own free will. 
Q: Did Mr. Margarot report that motion? 
A. I believe he did; becauſe it was his in; and I woods | 
it, and ſeconded it. | 
2. Did you fee Mr. — fign it? 
A. I don't recolle@ his ſigning it; I don't recolle& whether 


he wrote it or not. Mr. Margarot is a man of courage, and 2 


man of honour, and a man of virtue; and a man that would not 
deny his word by God. 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. What is that you fay ? Ew 
A. I faid he would not deny his word. 1 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. But you ſa; ſomething elſe. . 
A. I ſaid by God. . » 
Lord Fuſtice Clerk. He is either drunk, ot affecting to be drunk. 
My own opinion is, that he is affecting to be drunk; and, ſup- 


poſing he is not affecting drunkenneſs, he ought not to get drunk, 


knowing that he was to be called here a witneſs. 


Lord Hender land. 1 move that he be un to priſon he a 
month. | 


He was —— | þ- 1 
| Samuel Paterſon ſworn. 
Mr. Sohicitgy General. Are you a member of the Britiſh con- 
vention? 


A. Ves, of the convention that ſat on the 19th of ner, 


ber. > 
. Was it called the Britiſh convention? ? 
A. It got that name afterwards. 0 51 
. You was acquainted with Mr. Callander, who was + alſo a: 
member of phat convention? A. Yes, | 
| F 


* 


682 
9. Was you ever preſent in the c convention when a motion 
was made by him? A. I cannot recollect. 
©. Do you remember a motion being made of what the con- 
vention were to do in caſe of a bill being brought into parliament 


like the convention bill that paſſed in Ireland ? 
A. I was not there wheñ that motion was diſcuſſed ? > 


O: Was you preſent when any motion of a ſimilar nature was 


— 


diſcuſſed A. No. A . 
Q, Was you ever preſent at any time when the motion was 
made reſpecting the illegal diſperſion? A. No. 


I Is that paper your hand-writing ? 
A. Yes, it is not only ſigned by me, but the body of it was 
drawn up by the ſection to which I belonged, and was by me 
tranſmitted to the convention ? | 
Samuel Paterſon, croſs-examined by Atr. Margarot. 
2; This motion or paper, or whatever it is, was drawn up in 

113 your claſs and brought to the convention. Was it ever read in 

81 1 the convention? 

A. All that I can ſay for this > paper, is, that it was drawn up 
by the claſs to which I belonged, and I was informed that it was 
delivered to the pteſes for the time being, I was not there that 

night; I was there the firſt fgur nights and only once or twiee 
after, (reads the minutes.) 4 
Lord Fuflice Clerk. Did you give it in yourſelf? E 
A. I am not certain; there was always a return made ory 
day of a new preſes for the ſucceeding day ? 1 
Mr. Margarot. And you cannot tell to whom it was delivered? 
A. It was delivered to the fecretary I ſuppoſe. 77 38 
9. How are you certain' it was delivered, if you was not pre- 
ſent at the time of the delivery? A. I am not certain of it. 
©. Gentlemen, pray attend to this: By what authority did 
the claſſes or the ſections, or whatever they may be thought pro- 
per to be called: by what authority did they draw up any motion 
or paper ? Was it by the exprefs command of the convention, or 
was it an authority that they aſſumed of themſelves, as meaning 
to ſend their intentions, their opinions, to the convention there 
to be diſcuſſed? 
A. It was generally by che authority of the — from the 
convention the preceding night; but that paper was, as far as 1 
recollect. drawn up without any minutes having been ſent by the 
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2. You ſay this was drawn up by the claſs without any inter- i 


ference of the convention? 
A. As far as my memory will charge me, ahi was ceaſes 
2. You was originally a member of the Friends of the People, 
and then a delegate to the Britiſh convention, and 1 underſtand 
you have ſeceded from them? A. I have. * 


Q, I muſt beg to aſk one queſtion. Does a eeform in TY 


ment appear leſs neceſſary to you at preſent than it did then ? 
A. I muſt appeal to the Court whether that is a proper queſ- 


tion or not. 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. We have given full 5 to the Pannel, : 


becauſe he is a foreigner; but when a witneſs refuſes to anſwer 


a a queſtion that is not proper, we are bound to ſay he need not, 


unleſs he chooſes. . 
Mr. Margarot. I will not preſs upon a fore place. Do you 
know that that was read in the convention? 


A. I do not know; I was not there that night when the que | 


tion was debated. 


Lord Advocate, With the declration of the! Pannel, we hall 


no cloſe the evidence on the part of the proſecution. 


\ The declaration of the Pangel read. 
Maurice Margarot, merchant in Mary-le bone, No. 10, High- 
ſtreet, London; being examined and interrogated, whether he 


was a member of the Britiſh Convention of the delegates of the ; 
people, aſſociated to obtain univerſal ſuffrage and annual parlia- 


ments, aſſembled in Edinburgh; declares, that he does not ac- 
knowledge the legality of a private examination, and declines 
anſwering the queſtion ; and being interrogated from what place 


or diſtri he is a delegate to the ſaid convention, declares, he 


declines to anſwer the queſtion, for the reaſon above ſpecified 3 


and being interrogated whether he has made any motionwin ſaid 


convention, and of what nature, he declares, he muſt decline an- 


_ vering the queſtion, for the reaſon above ſpecified. And being 


ſhewn the paper, ſigned Maurice Margarot and John Wardlaw, 


of the tenor following: That the moment of any illegal diſper- 


fion of the preſent convention ſhall be confidered as a ſummons 


to the delegates to repair to the place of meeting, appointed for 
the convention of emergency by the ſecret committee, and that 


the ſecret committee is inſtructed to proceed thout _ to fix 
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the place of meeting. Signed Maurice Margarot, John Ward- 
law; and being aſked, if he made any motion in the convention 
/ laſt night, or any other time, muft decline anſwering the queſtion, ' 
for the reaſon above-mentioned. And being interrogated if he 
came to Scotland at the invitation of any perſon or perſons in 
this country, declares, he muſt decline anſwering this or any 
other queſtions, for the reaſon above ſpecified ; and this he de- 
clares to be truth. | | | 
This declaration was made and read over to him, in the pre- 
ſence of William Scott, Harry Davidſon, and Joſeph Pringle. 
(Signed, ) Milliam Scott. 
| Harry Ich cg 
Foſeph Pringle. © 

Lord Juice Clerk. Now is your time; Mr. Margarot, to bring 
forward your exculpatory proof. 

Mr. Margarot. How can I bring forward my exculpatory wit- 
neſſes when they are not preſent, and I am not granted a caption 
for them. | 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. Are there none of them here. 

Mr. Margarot. Ves, my Lord, I will firſt call me ſheriff ſub» 


flitute. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PANNEL. 
Harry Davidſon ſworn, examined by Mr. Margarot. 
A: When I was apprehended and brought before you, did not 

I ͤ make objections with 3 to the n of the 3 

A. Vou did. 

Q. Did not I complain of the treatment I had DE ee? in ha- 
ving been taken out of my bed at ſeven o'clock in the morning, 
and kept in a room where there was not even a chair to fit upon 
until fe in the afternoon, as though I had been a criminal and 
a felon ? 

A. You mentioned theſe 3 and I think my an- 
; ſwer was, that I was exceedingly ſorry for it, but that they had . 
not been communicated to me, or 1 ſhould have taken care that 
you ſhould be better accommodated. | 

Did I not ſtate to you the illegality, as I apprehended, of” 
arreſting a man without even ſhewing him the warrant ?. 

A. You mentioned that circumſtance. 


35 1 


2. Did I not promiſe you that I would enter a proven t 
thoſe proceedings — AH. Yes. 
D. Have I been as good as my word? have you been ſerved 
with, a proteſt ?=q4, Yes, I have. 
Right) Hon. Thomas Elder, Lord Provoſt ſworn, examined by 
Mr. Margarot. 


Q: All I mean to aſk you, my Lord is, whether you could 


diſcern any confuſion, tumult, or riot, at the meeting at Laing's 
workſhop on the 6th of December, at your entrance ? 

A. There was no other riot that I know of than what Was oc- 
caſioned by the magiſtrates. interfering 


©. Then it was the magiſtrates cauſed the riot? very well 


my Lord? 


A. Any confuſion . took place, was certainly n 


by us. 
D: Was you 3 with the buſineſs that the convention 
were upon that night? 


A. No, I know nothing farther than that it was a convention 


for illegal purpoſes. 


D, Do you apprehend, my Lord, that petitioning parliament | 


is illegal? 

A. Does your Lordſhip think I need anſwer that ? 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. I think not. 3 

Mr. Margarot. Were you not told that the intention of the 
meeting was to conſider of an addreſs for a reform in parliament, 
by petition to the king or to that parliament ? 

. I certainly heard ſome ſuch thing. : 

L. Whether, upon the preceding night when I was abſent, 
when you interrupted the convention, you was not likewiſe told, 


that the bufineſs they were going to proceed upon was whether 


it would be beſt to e the King or the ae for a 
reform? | 

A. That I was told by Mr. Skirving. 

Mr. Margaret.. Now, my Lord, comes a very delicate mat- 
ter indeed. I mean to call upon my Lord Juſtice Clerk, and I 
hope that the queſtions and the anſwers will be given in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. I have received a piece of information which 
I ſhall lay before the Court, in the courſe of my. queſtions : firſt, 
my Lord, are you upon oath? 

Lord Juſtice Clerk, State your queſtions and I will tell you 
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whether I will anſwer them or not; if they are proper queſtions 
I will anſwer them. 

D. Did you dine at Mr. Rochcad's at Inverleith in the 
eourſe of laſt week? 

Lord Juſtice Clerk, And what have you to o do with that Sir !? 

: Did any converſation take place with regard to my trial ? 

Lord Juſtice Clerk, Go on, Sir. 
. Did you uſe theſe words ; What ſhould you think of give a 
ing him an hundred lathes, together with Botany Bay ? or words 
to that purpoie ? | 

Lo &d Juſtice Clerk, Go on, put your queſtions if you have 
any more. ; / 

A. Did any perſon, did a lady ſay to you that the mob would : 
net allow you to whip him? and, my Lord, did you not ſay that 


the mob would be the better for loſing a little blood ? [Theſe are 


the queſtions, my Lord. that I with to put to you at preſent in 
the preſence of the Court : deny them or acknowledge them. 
Lord 7uflice Elerk, Do you think I ſhould anſwer queſtions 
of that ſort, my Lord Henderland ? 
Lord Henderland. No, my Lord, they do not relate to this 


trial: queſtions as to facts, which are at all material to the chars 


ges contained in the indictment, my Lord Juſtice Clerk i is "Oe 


ed to anſwer but no otherwiſe, 


Lord E fegrove. What may have boi ſaid in a private com- 
pany cannot in any way affect this caſe as to the Pannel at the 
bar: it certainly cannot throw any light upon the ſubject: my 
Lord, I have concurred in allowing this gentleman, who is a 
ſtranger from London, to put ſuch queſtions as I never before 


heard of in 2 court of Juſtice. where, my Lord, every ſubjc& of 


this country, the meaneſt and the pooreſt that ſtands at the bar, 


may have the affiſtance of counſel learned in the law. If his fi- 


tuation was ſuch that he could not afford it, he might have got 
it by the authority of this court, which would have prevented 
many things that were ſtated upon the relevancy. My Lord, 
there has not been a queſtion put to your Lordſhip that could at 
all avail Mr. Margarot as to his innocency in this trial, and your 
Lordſhip 'very properly waved anſwering them. I am of opinion 
that you ought not to anſwer queſtions of that ſort, whigh cannot 
involve the fate of the trial ; I therefore think that it is nak con- 


1 ** ) 


fiftent with the dignity of this court, and cannot be- beneficial te 


the Pannel. 
Lord Swinton. Any thing that may tend to "alan kim, oz 


alleviate the crime charged againſt him, had he propoſed queſtions . 
of that ſort, not only my Lord Juſtice Clerk, but every one of 
us tuft have anſwered them by the laws of the country; but 
the anſwers to none of theſe queſtions can either tend te exculpate 
him or alleviate the offence of which he is accuſed. My Lord, 
not one of them are proper, not one of them are competent, and 
ought not to be allowed to be put; and were he not a ſtranger to 
this eountry, I ſhould look upon it as an inſult offered to this court 

Lord Dunfinnan. The Panael is allowed to adduce what excul- 
patory witneſſes ke thinks proper; your Lordſhip well knows 
that by the conſtant rule of this court, before the Pannel pro- 
ceeds with his exculpatory proof, he is called upon to ſtate the 
nature of that proof: he has put queſtions to your Lordſhip, and 
it appears to me that no anſwer to thoſe queſtions could in any 
degree tend to exculpate or alleviate the charges againſt him. 

Lord Juflice Clerk, Have you any other witneſſes ? 

Mr. Margarot, It is needleſs, my Lord, when I am told that 
the anſwers to ſuch queſtions would neither exculpate me nor al- 
leviate the charges againſt me, but it would have gone to ſhew 
the Jury that I was pre judged before my trial came on; and I 
did mean indeed to have followed it up by another queſtion, had 
you been on your oath ; but as you are not, I will not put it, 

Lord Fuſtice Clerk. Have you any other witneſſes to 2 # 

A. Ves, my Lord. 0 
Charles Stewart, called, 

 Lard Advocate. For what purpoſe do you call him? 

Mr. Margarot. To aſk him a queſtion concerning ſomething | 
that appeared in one of theſe papers, The Edinburgh Herald. 

Lord Abercrombie. That is not a paper libell'd upon 

Mr. Margarot. No, but it libels me and the friends of a Re- 
ſorm in Parliament; it is a compariſon between the friends, of 
a reform-in this country, and the anarchiſts in France, and I want, 
— but I don't ſee why I need tell my wants, unleſs he is to be cal- 
led; I want to know from whom it was that he received the ori- 
ginal of this letter; that is a fair queſtion that I have a right to 
alk i in any court of juſtice, and it is a queſtion that ought to be 
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anſwered : 'tis a paper that has throws. an odium upon the friends 


of reform. 
Lord Du/innan. This would lead into a very extenſive feld, if 


the Pannel be allowed to go into an inveſtigation of all the writ- 


ings that have been publiſhed, that have thrown, as he ſays, an 
dium upon the friends of reform, and there i is nothing founded 
upon it againſt the Pannel. | 

Lord Henderland. This paper is flo part of the evidence pro- 
duced againſt Mr. Margarot, otherwiſe he might be entitled to 


enquire by whom it was put in; but to go into a queſtion of e- 


very thing that has been ſaid for and againſt the friends of the 
people in the newſpapers, is totally irrelevant to this trial; for 
if Mr. Margaret has been injuted in that reſpect, the law is open 
to him, not on this trial, but on another occafion, aud it can have 
nothing to do with this trial. : , 

Lord Swinton. By an act of 1748, it is the priſoner's duty by 
that act of parliament, to give in, the night before the trial, or 
ſometime before the trial, the facts upon which he is to found 


his defence, and he ſhall be allowed to prove nothing in his de- 


fence, but what is contained in that liſt of facts; but if what he 


has now ſtated would be material to his defence, I am ſure the 


Lord Advocate would allow him to prove it; but there is nothing 
here that could tend either to exculpate or alleviate; it would | 
lead us into every thing that has been wrote, pro and con. upon 


the ſubject. and who it was that gave the foundation for it, and 


therefore I conceive it not regular. 
Lord Eſtgrove. I am of the ſame opinion; I think i it can 6 


of no avail to him upon the face of the earth. 


Lord Juſtice Clerk, It is very true, my lord, that there is a 


ſtatute of the late King, and I think it was a very proper rule 


that was adopted by that flatute, and I am ſorry that it is no more 
attended to than it is, and I ſhould be ſorry to deny this Pannel 


| any thing that could avail him in his defence, and he might have 


had the advice of Scots lawyers or agents, and therefore I am of 
opinion that it would only tend to criminate other people who 
are not here, and are not upon their defence. 

Mr. Margarot. Then it is needleſs ſaying any further ach 
that; it would only have tended to clear up the minds gf the 
jury, who might have received unfavourable impreſſions, and 
which might have been done away by ſome queſtions put to the 
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printer; but which, perhaps, 8 people Would wiſh to „ bee en- 
couraged. | 
| James Calder ſworn. | = | 
Lord Hendtrland. What 1 is your trade ? A p 
A. I have no trade. 
Lord Eſkgrove. If you have no trade hom do you live? 
| A. I am neither a placeman nor penſioner. 
- Lord Juſtice Clerk (turning himſelf to the Judges) what do you 
6 think of that my Lords? 
| Lord Henderland. What do you call yourſelf? ? 
A. A friend of the people. 
H. You don't live by that; you muſt have ſome occupation ? 
A. I am maintained by my father Donald ons a merchant 1 in 
Cromarty. | 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. Ho! my lords he was ſert up to the Bri- 
tiſn Convention. Mineſa No; my lords I was not. 
Lord Advocate. I underſtand he i is a ſtudent at the Univerſity 
nere.— A. Ves I am. | 
| Examined by Mr. Marinred: 
A: Were you ever preſent at any of the meetings of 4 Gene- 
n ral Convention of Friends of the People in 1792, and the begin- 


ning of 1793 ? 
A. Not in 1792, but I was a member of the Convention of 


April 1793. | | 
: What is your opinion upon FU views of thoſe Conventions? = 
A. I conſider them to be perfectly legal. 
9, What was the purpoſe of their aſſembling ? 
A. To obtain a reform in Parliament. 
| ©, Were you ever interrupted in thoſe meetings by the civil. | 
- magiſtrates ? A. No, as far as I know, we never were. 
©. Did you ever hear in the courſe of your communications 
. with other people, that the magiſtrates deemed thoſe meetings ſe- „ 
ditious and illegal — A. No, I never did. | { 
| ©. You don't know of any members of thoſe conventions ever 
having been apprehended, in conſequence of their being members \ 
of thoſe conventions ?—4£. No, I never did. | | - 
©. Was you preſent at any of the meetings of the laſt Britiſh f | 
Convention: — A. Yes, I was occaſionally. = 
Q, Was there any material difference in their proceedings ? 
A. I certainly know " no difference ; there might, be ſome 
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1 
little difference in their mode of expreſſion as to the objects they F 
had in view. 

©, Was the mode of proceeding in thoſe objects nearly the 
ſame ? — A. They were the ſame, as far as I know. 

Were the one and the other equally void of violence, tu- 
mult, or ſedition? -A. I never. ſaw. any thing of the kind. 

2; Were any ſeditious doctrines ever held or authoriſed in the 
Britiſh Convention? 
4. Nothing that I ſhould call ſeditious r. or that I ever 

thought ſeditious. 

Did you imagine it to be a part of the people's * to 
meet in that manner, to petition parliament to obtain a ref! ? 

A. I always underſtood ſo. ; 

Q, Was you preſent when I was faid to have made the motion 
with reſpect to the union between Scotland and England? 

A. I don't recollect the time that the motion was made; but 
I think I remember a motion of that deſcription. 

D; What was the intention of that motion, if you can recol- 
lect any thing of it; as far as you could infer from the words that 
it was expreſſed in, was there any thing in it of an evil tendency 
with regard to the king and government of, Britain? 

A. As far as I recollect, it was a getferal ſort of a plan of o- 
peration between the ſocieties in England and Scotland 
2. To produce what end? 

A. To eſtabliſh a correſpondence between the ſocieties of Eng⸗ 
land and Scotland, upon a conſtitutional mode of proceeding to 
petition the legiſlature. ' 

©. Was you preſent when (as he is called here) Citizen Cal- 
lendar made a motion reſpecting a convention bill! NI 

A. 1 don't recollect it; I don't think I was preſent at the time 
that motion was made. | / 

A: But you underſtood the nature of that motion to have re- 
ſpect to the time when a convention bill ſhould be brought into 
the Houſe of Commons : did you underſtand that the convention 
of emergency, which was to take place on the introduction of 
ſuch bill, or rather whether-the delegates of the convention of 
emergency were to aſſemble, immediately upon the introduction 
of ſuch bill, or wait till it had paſſed in the Houſe of Commons ? 

A. They were to aſſemble, as far as I eolled, upon the in- I 
troduQtion of ſuch a evans 


— 
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9, . 

; I ſuppoſe you thought that this convention was to oppoſe 
that bill ?—£. Yes. | 

9. Io what way! ? 


A. By petitioning Parliament, by counſel, or any ahi lega | 
and conſtitutional way. 


2, Had you any ea that theſe delegates meant to 
3 open violence? A. I never heard any thing of that kind. 

Q. Were there any warlike preparations for that purpoſe ? 

* o. 

©. Was there any ſum ſubſcribed for that convention ? 

2 No. 

V Were any extraordinary 3 taken to give rength to 
that convention, which the Britiſh convention did en not then en- 
joy *— A. No. 

Were you preſent at the meeting at 3 nk Yes, I was. 

D What did you hear the ſheriff ſubſtitute lay ? 

A. I heard him deſire them to diſperſe. 

9. What reaſon did he give for the diſperſion ? 

4A He ſaid he had orders to diſperſe them; that it was an il- 
legal and unconſtitutional meeting. | 

D You are certain ghat he ſaid he had orders! 7 

A. Yes, I am very ſurf that. | LN 

25 Was he not informed of the e manner in which 
we were proceeding to debate on the queſtion reſpecting an ad- 
dreſs to the King, or petition to Parliament, for a reform ? . 

A. As far I recolle& he was, though I cannot ſay by hom 
but I believe it was Mr. Skirving. | 


A. Was you there the preceding night, when the Lord Provoſt, 


came to diſperſe that meetipg ? 8 

A. 1 came in about the time that he came. 

2; Were they peaceable before the Lord Provoſt came ? 

A. 1 was not there long before. : 

I: Was you there when'he came in 4 Yes. 

3 Was there any confuſion after he came? A. No. 

Did you hear it explained to the ſheriff ſubſtitute when he 

a them at Laing's, what was the nature of the buſineſs of 


_ the evening? A. Yes, I anſwered that queſtion before. 
When foree was ſaid to be neceſſary to diſperſe us, after 


the token of force given by the ſheriff to the chairman, was any 
further force neceſſary ? ? : 
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4. No; after Mr. Margarot came out of the chair, ſomebody 
called Mr. Gerald to it, and he.took the chair, and we did not 
diſperſe till he went to prayer, and then we went away. | 

Q; Was it actual force that diſperſed us, or an ideal force, a 
ſubmiſſion to orders that we did not reſiſt ? 

4. A ſubmiſſion to orders; but I lookey upon the order of 
the Magiſtrates to be force. 

D. But the members of the Britiſh convention, Ro ſo dif 
perſed retired peaceably, did they not — A. Ves. 

John Clark, ſworn examined by Mr. Margarot, 

D. What are you ?—4. A maſon in Edinburgh. 

L: You was a member of the Britiſh convention? 

A. Yes. ö 

Df. With what view did you join that convention? 

A. 1 joined it with a view to obtain areform in the repreſenta. 
tion of the people. | 

A: Was you convinced in your own mind that the attempt to 
obtain a reform was legal and conſtitutional ? 1 

A. I thought ſo, or I would not have been a member of it. 

©. Youare on your oath, and I defire you to anſwer this fairly; 
if you had found that the members ogthe Britiſh convention had 
departed from that conftitutional line in which they ſet out, and 
in which they were acting when vou joined them, would you 


have abandoned them ? 


A. If I had thought they had deviated from that conſtitutlon- 
al line, I certainly would have abandoned 2 no doubt of it; 


but I have not found it. 


D; You have not then abandoned them yet? 
ANo, not fo long as they are conſtitutional. 
; What was the tenor of the behaviour of the convention ? 
was it peaceable behaviour and orderly, or riotous and tumultu- 


0 


ous ? — A. Peaceable and orderly. 


Was any ſeditious doctrine encouraged or promulgated 


there ? ; 
A. I am at a loſs to kgs what ſeditious doctrine is now, and | 


1 cannot anſwer that queſtion I did not underſtand it to be ſedi- 

tious. : 
A. Was any ſtep propdſed at any time that - you might think 

unconſtitutional, from your knowledge of the e of the 


bill of rights, and the claim of rights ? 


(9) 


A. No, not any thing. | 
dy 9, What was the motive of the convention, for IDO EIU? Wl 
_— to promote a union between Scotland nd England? | 

A. I underſtood it was to promote a union between thoſe ſo- 
cieties that wiſhed for reform, that they aye unite in adopting 
the conſtitutional means to obtain it. 

A: You never harbour any idea that it was for a ſinĩſter pur- 
: poſe, did you ? A No. * a 
* 2, Did you ever underſtand that if the French landed in En- 
gland the convention were to join them? 

A. Quite the reverſe. 

Q. Do you know of any member of the Britiſh convection 
having any correſpondence whatever with France, directly or in- 
directly? A. None. 

A: Was you preſent at the time the Lord Provoſt diſperſed the 
convention on the th December? — A. No. 

a 9. Was you preſent at the time the ſheriff ſubſtitute deed 
2 them on the 6th December? -A. I was. ü 
„2 Before the ſheriff ſubſtitute came in, how was the conven- 
tion with regard to order, peace, and decorum? a 


ly; A. It was perfectly orderly, but I was a very ſhort time in 
ad before the ſheriff ſubſtitute Tame, 
ad Q, What did = underſtand to wg the rb 2h of the debate 
"oy that night ? 
A. There was a motion about another n to Parliament. 
a Q: What was ſaid to the ſheriff when he attempted to diſ- 
mz 1 perſe u? : 
AH. I believe he was told that it was a peaceable Sedici WT | 
meeting, and that his diſperſing us was illegal; that we were met it 
for the purpoſe of petitioning ment, and were entitled to = 
n? do ſo by. the conſtitution. ' . 
WW, 2. What was his reply? | 
In A. That he behoved to obey his orders; that he did not : 


come to argue, but to obey his orders, to diſperſe the meeting. 
A. You are certain he mentioned the words, his orders ? 


ad | A. I think I am pretty certain of that. 
we | D Did 1 as chairman require ſome ſign of force from him ? 

. A. You did. | 
8 Q. What ſign of force did he make uſe af? 


A. He touched you by the hand, and ſaid, Come out, and you 


68 


3 ſaid, No, it muſt be a little more than that, and thes he took 
[* © * you by the arm and gently pulled you out, as I would a friend, 
1 7 and then you came out; Mr. Gerald took the chair, and it was 
] moved that we ſhould diſſolve in the ordinary way, with prayer, 
4 upon which Mr. Gerald went to prayer, and we came away. 

0 VQ. Do you apprehend there was any idea of reſiſtance, or 
any attempt to reſiſt, or that any individual ſhewed a wiſh to reſiſt? 

A. None that J know of, it was diſtant from my idea. 
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| i | RN, Do you apprehend that the general apprehenſion was at 
| 7 3 | that time, that the ſheriff was acting unlawfully ? ; . 
To Gy ] 4. I preſume it was, but I cannot ſay what they thought. 


L. However, they retired peaceably? -A. Yes. 
LE * £2. And no riot enſued -A. No. 
4. No drunken bout enſued that night, of the friends of * 
people A. None to my knowledge. | 
John Clark croſs examined by Mr. A Graerall 
J. You have been talking about the Bill of Rights, and the 
Claim of Rights, where have you read them? in what book 1 is it 


cok to be found? A. I do not recolle&. ; 
D. Can you tell us any thing about this Claim of Rights, any 
ES. of the articles of it ?—. I cannot tell the whole. a 


2: You have upon your oath told us, that there was nothing 
done in this convention contrary to the bill of rights, or the 
claim of rights ; is the right of petitioning Parlament one of the 
articles? A. Yes. 

: Did you ever read any thing about illegal aſſociations called 
by private authority, ſeither in the bill of rights, or claim of 
rights ?] cannot recolle& at preſent. 

Lord Abercrombic. Did you ever act as preſes i in the Britin 
convention ? 

A. When I was there as preſident I was keeping order, 

L. How often was that ?—£. Only once. 
; Lord Advocate. You was a member of the ſecret committee? 

A. I was? f 4 

D: Who were the other members? DT IE 

A. Mr. Margarot, Mr. Brown, myſelf, and the ſecretary: 

Mr. Margarot. I will, with the leave of the court. lend you 
the claim of rights to read. : 

| Lord Advocate. Did you ever read — Habeas Corpus Ag! P 


A. No. 
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you 
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CA did you ever read the act of 1701, on 1 yrrongous impriſon- 
ment Le Ne. 

' Mr. Solicitor General. Is it a Scotch or an Engliſh aq? 

A. An Englith act. 


Mr. Solicitor' General. 80 that is Tow nowiedgs of the act 


of 1701. 
A. Stop, I believe I am wrong, for the union took place i in 1706. 
LORD ADVOCATE, 


Gentlemen of the jury,—You are called upon in the common 


and uſual routine of your duty to decide upon the truth of the 


indictment, whichlhave felt it my duty to prefer againſt the Pannel 
at the bar, who is ſtiled, and calls himſelf in the paper which 
is termed a declaration, emitted by him, before the proper officer, 
to be a merchant, reſiding in Marybone in London; you are there. 


fore his equals, and his proper and Spore jury to decide upon 


his guilt. 


Gentlemen, I muſt fay, and again pen, that you fit this night 


in the common courſe and routine of your duty, although, if I 


charge my memory right, or if I can truſt to the note which I 


took at the time the Pannel in that ſpeech, or rather ſucceſſion of 
ſpeeches which came from him, not in my opinion with much 
judgement, not in my apprehenſion with much prudence ; faid 


ſomething of packed juries, and (which he has a right to ſay) of my 


endeavouring to impoſe upon your underſtandings: I truit you 


will feel this moment as 1 hope and truſt the country at large will 


feel, that it is not in the power of the higheſt ſubjeA of this 


country, be his ſituation what it may, to pack a fury either here 


or in our ſiſter-kingdom, or to prevent the meaneſt criminal from 
getting what the law and the conſtitution of his country gives 
him; a juſt, a fair, and an impartial trial. I truſt you bill feel 


at this moment, what I do in my ſituation as proſecutor, a com- 


plete and perfect independence; a deſire to do my duty to my coun- 
try at large; a determination to follow the dictates of my con- 
ſcience, and when I exereiſt that to the beſt of my judgement 
and to the beſt of my underſtanding as I know, and I truſt you 


will do this evening: I care not what is ſaid either by a criminal 


in a moment of intemperance, or by perſons without doors, en- 


deavouring to ſhake the confidence which the people of this 
Country have in the ineftimable privilege of trial by jury. I deny 
that juries are n or that any inſtance has exiſted, or can 
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pollibly exiſt in this country, of ſa foul and fo ck an aſperſion 
being juſt. 

Gentlemen, I am not without ſome apprehenſions, in conſe- 
quence of an indiſpoſition which I have laboured under ſince I 
laſt addreſſed a jury of this country upon a trial of a ſimilar na- 


ture. I am not yet perfectly without my apprehenſions, that 3 | 
may not be able at this late hour of the night, and in a court ſo 


orouded as this, to do what is on all occaſions my bounden duty, 
and which the peculiar ſituation of this country, at preſent, more 
particularly demands, to ftate the nature of the evidence lying | 
upon that table, joined to that which was read at the foot of it 
to-day ; that I may not be able to bring it in ſo conſpicuous a 


point of view, or diſcriminate with that accuracy in the volume 
of factious, ſeditious, and treaſonable matter, which lies upon your 


table, that which you ought to dwell upon. and that which you 
ought not; but I truſt in ſome degree to the goodneſs of my cauſe; 
J truſt more to the underſtanding of the jury, and I truſt ſome- 
thing to that feeling of regard to my country, and that ſpirit 

which a good and loyal ſubject ought to feel and to entertain 
that I ſhall be able to make out ſuch a caſe from the evidence 

before you, which will impoſe upon you the ſevere, but the juſt 

taſk of returning a verdict of guilty, againſt the perſon at your 

bar, upon the moſt ſolid, convincing, and concluſive proof that 
it is poſſible. 

Gentlemen, the Pannel at t your bar ſtands charged with ſedi- | 
tion. Upon that ſubject we have to day had much diſcuſſion 
we have had a great deal of ignorance profeſſed, by men who 
ſurely ought to have been the laſt to make that profeſſion, who 
hold themſelves out to their fellow ſubjects as members of a con- 
vention which is to teach reform to parliament, which is to ſub- 
ſtitute ſomething better, in place of what we enjoy, who have 
audaciouſly pretended to aſſume to themſelves that important 55 


taſk, and that important character, of ſetting aſide or of impro- 


ving that inheritance which they enjoy from thoſe who have 
gone before them, and, who J fincerely wiſh had attended with 
that propriety, and that degree of attention which was ne- 
ceſſary to the importance of that taſk before they entered upon 
it, or before they pretended to be ignorant of what ſedition was. 

Gentlemen, to refer to law books is perfectly unneceſſary; 
the counſel who opened this caſe to-day upon the part of the 


ap 
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poking itaced ks authority back to the earlieſt book which Fi 


we know, or which the law of Scotland acknowledges, the book = 


of the Regiam Majeftatem; and if the Pannel at the, bar, or thoſe 
members of the Britiſh Convention who have. profeſſed to-day 
ſach ignorance of what ſedition is, if they had turned up, I am 


ſorry to ſay, the only criminal book of the law, which we law⸗- 
yers acknowledge to be of authority; I mean, the book of Sir 


George Mackenzie, they would have found a ſeparate and dif- 
tinct treatiſe, defining eapreſsly the crime of ſedition, giving it 


its technical definition, as clearly as the definition of murder, 


their oſtenſible purpoſe be a redreſs of grievances, as in this caſe, 
till it aſſumed the appellation of the Britiſh Convention. of the 


_ falſehood, forgery, rape, or any other crime which occurs in the 
common courſe of criminal Juriſprudence. If. any ſet of men let 


Delegates of the People, aſſociated to obtain Univerſal Suffrage 


and Annual Parliaments, as was the caſe I ſay, with the former 
convention of which the boy Calder told us juſt now he had 


been a member, if their purpoſe was reform; yet, if that] pur- * 


pole is not to addreſs the king or the legiſlature of the country, 


in a conſtitutional way, by petition; if on the contrary, they 


are aping add imitating the example of a neighbouring country 


with which we are at war, or if it goes the length of convoca- 


ting thouſands of perſons who may form theſe ſocieties; not to 


apply to King, Lords, and Commons, in a proper, legal, and 


conſtitutional way for redrefs ; but aſſumes the power of forming 


itſelf into a ſeparate body, or convention altogether; if it goes 


the length of what I will ſhew you, upon a fair review of the 


evidence, it did in this caſe, overawing parliament in the execu- 


tion of its duty ; that in the event of an tavaſon, or ſome ſuch . | 


ſimilar circumſtance, they were not only to controul and over- 


awe the proceedings of patliament, but were, in the conſtruc-. - 


tion of common ſenſe and reaſon, to join, in place of reſiſting, „ 


Ke 
vidence on the table, in ſpite of all the declarations and profeſſions | 


the invaders, for that is the concluſion I ſhall draw from the &- 


which came from the aſſociates of the Pannel this day at the bar: 
if it goes that length, it is clearly and diſtinctly the crime of ſe- 
dition, as clear and unequivocal as ever occurred in the practice 


of any civilized country. The evidence, therefore, gentlemen, : 


is now before you—l ſtate that to be my view of the caſe ; that 
is the 1 which 1 * upon the 1 8988 of it; my opinion 


F | ( 98 J | | * : 8 ; ; i 
is not. binding upon you; but you will conſider thoſe parts of ith 
which it is now my duty to comment upon: you will giye to it 2] 
your: beſt attention, and lay your hands upon your hearts, and 
conſider, whether it is not the only, the plain, and the neceſſary 
deduction and inference, which ariſes not from any particular 
expreſſion, circumſtance, motion, or paper; but from a general 

complex view of the whole, tallying and comparing it at the 
ſame time with the parole teſtimony laid before you this day. 
Gentlemen, the evidence is of two kinds, written and parole: 
the principal and chief part of it (and I ſay ſo, becauſe it is the 
moſt certain and moſt unerring,) is the written evidence ariſing 
from the minutes of this ſelf-conſtituted convention; from the 
papers found upon Mr. Margarot, contained and referred to in 
the general inventory upon the table, and. from three numbers. 
of the Gazetteer, which ih the ſequel I ſhall ſhew you to be 
completely brought home to this convention. 7 
Gentlemen, the firſt queſtion which you are to 3 is, 
whether or not this meeting, from the 19th: of November (for 1 
go no farther back) till the 4th of December laſt, where the 
minutes ſtop, becauſe we all know, and it is proved to- day, that 
the magiſtracy of this city, did, early on the morning of the 5th, 
apprehend theſe perſons and ſeize their papers. The firſt queſ- 
tion which you are to aſk is this: Was it or not a meeting of a 
ſeditious nature? for if you are of opinion, that it was not a | 
meeting of a ſeditious nature; if you ſhould conſider it in a dif. 
ferent point of view, to what I humbly preſume to do; that it 
was an innocent, fair, legal, and conſtitutional meaſure, it. is in 
vain, ſuperfluous, and unneceſſary for you to enquire, whether 
the Pannel is a principal actor in the meeting; becauſe no man 
can be found guilty of the proceedings of a meeting which a jury 
ſhall be of opinion, is within the pale of the law, and ſuch as the 
laws of this country entitle any man to call together. „„ 
Gentlemen, ſomething was ſaid to-day in the courſe of this 
rats (if I may ſo term it,) that was perſonal againſt myſelf, 
as a member of another convention; ſomething was ſaid with 
regard to-the aſtoniſhing circumſtance, of not bringing the bo- 

- rough reformers to trial in this court, ſomething was ſaid alſo 

with apparent marks of exultation on the part of the Pannel; 

that though three conventions of the Friends of the People had 

taken place in this city, in the courſe of eighteen months paſt; 
no notice whatever was taken by the Public Proſceutor of any 
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ef thoſe ednventions, till, as Margarot, I think, ſtated, we took | 
alarm; becauſe-we ſaw, that he and his friends were in danger 


of opening the eyes of the people; and that it was not till we 


were alarmed, and that the eyes of the people were about to 


be opened, to the exiſtence of thoſe abuſes, which it was their 


object to correct; that I (negligent in my duty before) brought 


this man and Re his aſſociates to anſwer for the offence before 
a jury of their countrymen. wy | 


Gentlemen, my anſwer is this: I deſire not to enter into the 


queſtion, how far conventions by delegation are, or not legal. 


It is not the queſtion now under your conſideration; had theſe 


gentlemen confined themſelves to what was the law of their coun- 
try, or adhered to what they profeſſed to be the caſe, I ſhould. 
not haye felt it my duty to have brought them to trial, for being 


aſſembled in a convention, or any thing of that kind, which had 
for its object either the correction of the county laws, of the 


borough laws, or any other correction which the wildeſt or moſt 
unreaſonable ſpeculatiſt might think it werth his while to aim at. 


Gentlemen, I never thought of bringing before you the con- 
vention of 1792, the convention of April 1793, or the ſubſequent, 


convention in October laſt ; nor did I think of bringing the-per- 


ſons now charged with ſedition, befare you till the very name 


they aſſumed ; every advertiſement they inſerted in the papers, 
every thing verbal, or written, demonſtrated to my mind; de- 


monſtrated to Scotland; demonſtrated to England, and to the 
empire at large, that they were a ſet of French conventioniſts. 


I give them that name; perſons who, as far as they durſt, 
and their audacity, I believe was matter of aſtoniſhment to the 
country at large, who durſt take poſſeſſion of this metropolis, 


who dared within i its walls to hold out the example of a French 


model, holding out their example ag the principle upon which 


they acted, as the ogject and the point: to which thay delibera- | 


tions tended, - 

. Gentlemen, ſomething was ſaid, of orders "FH given, to Mr. 
Davidſon, the ſheriff ſubſtitute, that he ated by orders; wheth- 
er he acted by orders or not; whether he acted by the orders of 
the reſpeQable gentleman. who was ſheriff depute of the county, 
but who has ſince received a diſtinguiſhing mark of his ſovereign's. 


| favour ; ; whether he went by my orders, or by the orders of any 
body e is nothing to the r I did Sn with that . 
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| which appears in that roll of minutes before you, I ſhould de- 


a life, the reputation the guilt, or innocence of a fellow crea- 
ture, whether he is of Scotland, or whether he is of England- | 


: Margarot and Gerald ſlept into the ſheriff clerk's office, and hav- 
ing traced them there they are brought into court, and it is im- 
poſſible to enquire further. Indeed ſome queſtion was put by the 


found, that others might have been carried in even by Lyon, the 
meſfenger---that other papers might have been carried in, as they 7 


| ( 200 9 . 
m ; I did confolt With your chief . 1 deſired? 


them to attend to their duty, if any defire of mine was neceſlary ;-+ 


guilty of a breach of office; we had been guiltyjof L neglecting the 
moſt important intereſts of mankind, 

Gentlemen, were I to run over every fingle paper contained 
in that Inventory; were I to addreſs you upon every motion 


tain you this evening to a very late hour indeed; but I ſhall ſe- 
lect a very few of the moit pointed and ditin motions, and 
evidence therein contained. | 

Gentlemen, it is an important duty in which you are now en- 
gaped ; the Pannel either is. or profeſſes himſelf to be, an Eng- 
gliſhman ; he is in ſome reſpects a foreigner to this country; but 
you will not conſider when you are to decide either upon the 


Gentlemen,—l will ſay hardly a word in ſupport of the writ- . 
ten evidence which is now upon your table—it appears that the 
papers libelled upon, which J have juſt deſcribed to you, are 
traced home in the moſt complete and ſatisfactory manner poſſi- 
ble—there is not a tittle of written evidence thexe is not a do- 
cument now before you which 1s not proved beyond a poſhbility 
of diſpute—I refer in general to the teſtimonies of Mr. David- 
ſon ; of Mr. Scott, the Fiſcal ; Lyon, and I think Mack. Theſe 
folr. I believe; diſtinctly trace them from the room in which 


Pannel at the bar (who diſplayed I muſt admit a conſiderable de · 
gree of ingenuity, and acuteneſs in his own defence) as if it might 
have happened, from the manner in which theſe papers were 


were reſiding in a public inn in this eity, by other perſons: and 
that they were not neceſſarily the papers of Gerald, and of Mar- 


garot---In every caſe where written evidence is libelled upon, in 


ſupport of any crime, I aſk yourſelves if it is poſſible to give bet- | 
ter evidence of the identity of papers than was-done in the pre- 
font, caſe—or if you ſuppoſe contrary to evidence, and contrary 


© 101 ) | : f he 7 

to Tac; that Lyon the n was entruſted by Mr. Dei. 
fon, or Mr. Pringle, or me, or the Lord Provoſt, with papers - 

of a ſexlitious nature, which he carried inta that room where they 
were ſleeping in order to ground a falſe accuſation againſt them 
—if you can ſuppoſe that poſſible, then to be ſure any thing that 
I have ſaid, or have hereafter to ſay in ſupport, of the charge a- 
gainſt this man, certainly will not be worth attending to- gen- 
tlemen, on the contrary, theſe pabers were found in the room 
where they ſſept, were put into a trunk, which trunk was return- 
ed back to Margarot and Gerald, and you haye it in evidence, 
that when it was examined in their preſence, Gerald ſelected 
his, — Margarot claimed the reſt, or at leaſt allowed them to be 
inventoried without denying them. and thoſe which did not re- 
late to this buſineſs, were returned to them both. : 

Gentlemen, I truſt that quibbling defence, for it does not de- 

ſerve any other name, will ſatisfy your minds, that the gentle- 
man does know that the import of theſe papers bears hard againſt 
him, and that he wiſhes to ſhelter bimſelf from the inference _ 
which yout minds will draw, by ſtating a poſſibility, which can- 
not exiſt, that they might have been carried there by other peo- 
ple, in order to ground an accuſation againſt him. 

| Gentlemen, holding that to be clear, I ſhall beg your atten- 
tion in the firſt place, to the minutes of the convention, for it 
is the ground work, and the baſis of the charge againſt him ; it 
was a paper which I was very anxious if poſſible to obtain, be- 
cauſe I know that it would have been impoſſible to have aſked u 
jury to have given a verdict againfi any man üpon ſuſpicions, 
however ftrong thoſe ſuſpicions might have been, and you will 
be ſatisfied from what we ſaw this day, from the manner in 
which the witneſſes gave their teſtimony, Citizen Roſs, particu- 1 
larly, who has ſpoke out, and I am ſure it gives me pleaſure to 
applaud the conduct of a witneſs. I have great ſatisfaction and 
high pleafure in giving this tribute of praiſe to Citizen Roſs, and 

the ſame with reſpect to Cockburn, who, | think, from the whole 
of his teſtimony, though a friend and afſociate of the Pannel at 
the bar, has given a fair, 2 true, and a deciſive evidence. 

Gentlemen, the firſt thing I ſhall beg your attention to are the 

ſteps previous to and accompanying that which is ſtated in pages 

_ fifth and ſixth of the indictment. In page fifth you will obſerve * 
Rated n motion reſpecting a convention of emergency, and the 

| G- 4 
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8 |  eafes in which they w were to meet are proved in the firſt place by 
no. the negative evidence of their minutes, and confirmed by the 
teſtimonies of Cockburn, and of George Roſs,  , - © 
"4 Gentlemen.—That motion a appears to have been firſt made by 
0 , - a Gentleman of the name of Callendar, to whom this day was 
3 excluſively appropriated for meeting the juſtice of his country, 
but who it ſeems has not choſen to ſtand trial, and the firſt no- 
tice given of this motion, I will read from the minutes“ 6th 
day's fitting, 25th November 1793. Citizen Callendar moved, 
that in caſe the miniſter bring into the Commons Houſe a mo- 
tion for a convention bill, it ſhall be noticed immediately to 
the delegates.” This is the firſt appearance of this motion in 
the minutes, and as it was told us by ſeveral of the witneſſes to 
day, the forms of this houſe, as it is called, or of this conven- 
tion, did not admit of a motion made one day being deliberated 
upon till the next—the motion lies over accordingly till the en- 
ſuing day, when you will find the meeting again reſumed, and 
_Callendar' s motion being then taken under conſideration, amęnd- 
ments were propoſed by ſeveral perſons, and it was moved by 
Mr. Margarot, that a committee conſiſting of the mover, ſecon- 
der, and thoſe that had moved for amendments, be appointed to 
draw vp a motion that may meet the idea of all, among whom 
was Mr. Calder, the young gentleman whoſe actual attendance 
1 upon the univerſity may perhaps better qualify him to diſcuſs 
.. 1 _ | queſtions as to the reform for as I call it the alteration) of the 
1 conſtitution, than the learned Mr. John Clark, Mr. Ward- 
law, or Mr. Aitcheſon, or any of thoſe gentlemen who have ſo 
well weighed and conſidered the ancient inſtitutions of the laws 
and conſtitution of their country, before they aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the important office which they have taken upon them. i 
Citizen John Gartley moves, © that the ſenſe of the houſe be ta- , 
ken upon the ſpirit of the motion, upon the words of the motion, 
16 and afterwards upon Mr. Margarot's motion. Upon the firſt 
8 motion it was carried unanimouſly to adopt the motion as to its 
4 ſpirit ; ſecondly, by a great majority not to adopt the words of 
it; and, thirdly, that the amendments be referred to a commit- * 
tee as above“ And at a ſubſequent diet, I mean a ſubſequent 
© fitting of the convention, the minutes tell us, that © Citizen 
Sinclair read the amendments upon Citizen Callendar's motion, 


5 agreed upon by the committee, and it was agreed, upon the 
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EE * of Citizen Blank, that the 3 ſhould reſolve itſelf 
into a committee for its mature conſideratian. . In the courſe of 
the converſation, Citizen Brown gave à hiſtory of the habeas. 
corpus act. After an excellent diſcuſſion of the queſtion, perti- 
nent remarks and amendments, the convention was reſumed, and the 
whole as amended, being read oyer, the members ſtoed upon 
their feet, and ſolemnly and unanimouſly paſſed the reſolution as. 
follows Then follows a blank in the paper,. and immediately 
afterwards the minutes proceed, at the diftance of a page, and 
ſomewhat more, that Citizen Gerald in a very energetic, and a- 
nimated addreſs, expreſſed his happineſs at the motion paſſed, 
Citizen. Brown, followed him in a manly ſpeech, and proved the 
influence of the executive government over the Parliament. Ci 
tizen Margarot then read and propoſed the following motion: 
That a ſecret. committee of three, and the ſecretary,” (it is 
proved afterwards that Clark, Margarot, Skirving, and Brown, . 
were the four who actually compoſed this committee) © be ap- 
pointed to determine the place where ſuch convention of emer- 
gency ſhould meet, that ſuch place ſhould remain a ſectet with 3 5 
them, and with the ſecretary of the convention, and that each | 
delegate ſhall at the breaking up of the preſent ſeſſion, be en- 
truſted with a ſealed letter, contaming the name of the place of 
meeting ; this letter ſhall be delivered unopened to his conſtitu- 
ents, the receipt of which ſhall be acknowledged by a letter to 
the ſecretary, preſerved in the-ſame ſtate. until the period. hall 
arrive at which it ſhall be deemed neceſſary for the delegate to, 
ſet off, —This motion was ſeconded by Citizen Moffatt, n car- 
ied unanimouſly.” 
Gentlemen. Vou have in the frſt place this 1 com- 
pletely by the minutes, that Citizen Callendar in his firſt mo- 
tion, which was adopted as to its ſpirit, but rejected as to its 
| words, had neither more nor lefs than this object in view, that 
as ſoon as parliament ſhould think it neceſſary or proper, if they 
ever thought it neceſſary or proper, to bring in a fimilar bill, to 
"1 that which paſſed in Ireland, that this ſhould be the fignal, or 
notification, for calling the convention of emergeney together, 
and that of itſelf without going to other caſes ofemergency, was 
Juſt this, that they were to act as a controll upon parliament, 
and to endeayour to , overawe (you will conſider whether in 2 
Fg or in an Lan way) the free exerciſe of the right of the 
1 . | 
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] legiſlature— C an you ſuppoſe that if their purp oſe Ivy legal, i : 


they had not wiſhed to overawe, and intimidate the parliament 
from doing their duty, would you' have found them alarmed or 
afraid of their conduct? Had their purpoſe been only te petition | 
parliament, and to ſtate their remonſtrances againſt ſuch a mo- 
tion (a right, which every freeman of this country poſſeſſes) 
what explanation is to be given of that ſecrecy in which this, 
meaſure is wrapped up, if their purpoſe was honeſt, but is it ſo? 


you find in this paper an account of a reſolution which they came 


to, in a moſt ſolemn and moſt unanimous manner, but which re- 


ſolution does not appear in the face of the minutes—if it was a 
reſolution merely of the quiet and loyal nature juſt now ſtated, 
do you ſuppoſe that motion would have been left out, dr do you 


believe what Aitcheſon tells you, and in which he is confi med 


by the minutes in Roſs's hand writing, for Roſs's hand writing 


ends immediately before the blank, and Aitcheſon's comes im- 


mediately after the blank—is it not clearly proved that what 


they were about was a thing which they durſf not put into this 


paper, which they poſtponed to ſome other. oceaſion, which Sin- 


clair, as Aitcheſon tells you, propoſed ſhould be burnt, but | 
which he reſiſted ſucceſsfully, and prevented from being burn. 


ed? burning an innocent paper is not the characteriſtic of men 
of virtue of men of character of men conſcious they were on- 


| Iy doing what was legal, and what was juſt, Gentlemen, let 


us then ſee what the parole teſtimony makes out, and whether 
it does not preciſely confirm the concluſion, and inferences, I 


am now drawing not only from what is proved by the minutes, 
but, alſo from what is not proved by the minutes, I mean the in- 


ſertion of this extraordinary blank, to which there is nothing ſi- 
milar, except a blank of four lines, in all the 94 pages of mi- 
nutes upon your table. 


Gentlemen — Cockburn, I think, tells you, "that. befides this 


convention bill, there were a variety of other caſes in which this 
convention of Emergency. were to meet: He told us that they 
all agreed that the introduction of # convention bill was to be 


one great object when the people ſhould meet, and 1 with you 


would look at your netes when the people ſhould meet 20 4fſer t 
their rights—1 am not to deſcend to criticiſms upon a word, hut 
I may at leaſt beg to know whether, if it was Fire drawing 
up a eſpectful petition to the King or to the Parflament, it was 


* 


i 


* 


ä 
neceſſary to put fo POLAR a declaration as this to which Cockburn f 
ſwears, or was it not better to ſpeak out the truth, that they | 
meant, in ſuch an event, to remonſtrite againſt the meaſure, or 
petition parliament againſt its paſſing into a law? but you have, 
on the contrary, an expreſſion which ſavours more of refiftance 
than any thing elſe—that they were to meet in this unknown 
place, which was'to be concealed even from the delegates them | 
ſelves, and of courſe from the eye of the executive power that 
in that event they were to meet and aſſert their rights, but as to 
the manner in which they were to be aſſerted, whether in a peace- 
able or a tumultuous way, whether the mild influence of reaſon 
was to be exerciſed upon the Britiſh Parliament, or whether by 
drawing out numbers of deluded men to do it 'by force, is your 
buſineſs now to decide, and your province alone to determine. 
Gentlemen The queſtion was this day put to me, was I an in- 
quiſitor of the private feelings of mens minds? Had I a right to 
dive into the ſecrets of the human breaſt, or to diſcover what it | 


was their intention to conceal?—That is the province of the 
| Jury—It is their buſineſs, however careful men involved in ſed- 


itious practices may be to gild them over with general expreſ- 


lions, ſuch as aſſembling to aſſert their rights; it is the province 
of the jury, when they find perſons engaged in theſe practices, 5 


not to take their profeſſions, not to take what they declare to 
be the oſtenſible purpoſe in view, but looking to their actions, : 
looking to their words, looking to their proceedings, whether 
they are ſecret, or wether they are public, to form your impar- 
tial determination on which fide the ſcale of evidence prepon- 
derates, whether it is on the ſide of innocence, or whether it 
does not tally with guilt alone; whether it does not artfully 
and infidiouſly leave it open either to one conſtruction or the 
other; for if they had ſaid that they would have aſſerted their 
rights by open force, if they had durſt to have ſaid the Britiſh Par- 
lament ſhall defend the Habeas Corpus Aa, or we will defend 
it by force of arms, if in caſe of a French invaſion, their purpoſe | 
was not to reſiſt but to co operate with ſuch an invafion, and 
had they expreſſed that upon their minutes, Iwould not have 
brought Mr. Margarot to trial: I ſhould have held him to be a lun- 
atic in every ſenſe of the word. If I had brought him to trial before 
you, I am poſitive you would have thought I had brought a mad- 


| Man to your bar; . Jou might have e a verdict of lu- 
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ancy againſt him, but certainly would not have thought him 


proper object of puniſhment. But, Gentlemen, we have in this 
country a powerful Executive Government ;—we have laws which 
controul that power, and we have a jury which can check it in 
its progreſs i in a moment; but we are to expect, while that - 
Executive Government .exiſts (which I truſt will exiſt to all e- 
ternity to check every attempt of this kind)that ſeditious words 


will be ambiguous and doubtful ypon the face of them; and when 


you find that Mr. Margarot, the Pannel, is a man of conſider- 


able ability, that he is a man aware of what he is about, that he 


is the ringleader of theſe perſons,----of that poor unfortunate ſet 
of creatures who came this day to your bar—of boys of perſons 
intoxicated as you have ſeen—that he profeſſes himſelf to be @ 

merchant; that the trade in which he is engaged permits him, 
from motives of pure difinterefiedneſs, public ſpiritedneſs, abd 


_ . wiſhing to extend bleſſings to Scotland, which he thinks we do 


not poſſeſs, for ſix weeks dedicated his whole time and abilities 
to thoſe objects which he has held forth to you as not only fair 
but juttifiable ; that he is the former of theſe minutes, the maker 
of theſe motions, the ringleader of theſe deluded, people, who 
are ignogant of the commoneſt principles of the conſtitution, and 


who know at this moment as little of it as if they had never been 


members of a Britiſh Convention I ſay when you recollect this, 
you will not expect any thing elſe but ſuch an artful, inſidious, and 
ambiguous mode of expreſſion, as may admit with perfect ſafety 


either the one or the other conſtruction, but which I ſhall ſner 


you in the ſequel can be conſtrued alone into guilt, and eſtabliſhes 
only this, that Mr. Margarot knew what he was about, that the 


eye of the Executive Government of this country was over him, 


he profeſſed, and he inſidiouſſy and artfully, along with Mr. 
Sinclair, in this abominable committee to which the matter was 
referred, did give it that general ambiguous expreſſion, becauſe 
he durſt not do otherwiſe, and becauſe, which is clear from the 
evidence of the minutes, and from the evidence of Cockburn, it 
was ſuch a paper as they durſt not blot their minutes with, it 
was ſuch a paper as they durſt not hold their face to; it was. 
ſacha paper as was to give riſe toa committee of ſecrecy, where, 


| if the thing was right, ſecrecy was inconſiſtent; bnt where, if 


it was wrong, it was prudent, it was neceſſary, it was proper. 
Gentlemen.— The next wor I ſhall obſerve upon is thoſe 


oY 


rate capacity, which I was ſurprized to hear ſtated, and it can- 


JJV 
numbers of the Gazetteer which are now upon the table. Citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, Luſe the word citizen, I hope, and I know 


in a fair and in a legal ſenſe, you cannot be ignorant of the Ed- 


inburgh Gazetteer. Sure I am I have the honor to be moſt in- 
timately acquainted with it, and it has done 1 me the honour to be 
intimately acquainted with me. s | 


Gentlemen. Let us look to that paper, ye though ſome ſlur | 
may perhaps for a moment ariſe in your minds, or in the minds 


of thoſe who hear me, as to the authenticity of a newſpaper as 


matter of evidence, I will ſhew you, from the minutes upon the 


table, that it is, what it was meant to be, an authentic account, 
and that as far as it goes it ſtates nothing but what really . 
truly was the ſubſtance of what paſſed in the convention. I 
thould not ſuppoſe that a jury would think me abſurd enough to 
call them to idle paragraphs in a newſpaper, if it hid not ſome 
degree of authenticity. I refer you to the evidence of the Roſ- 
ſes, who tell you that the minutes were taken down ĩ in ſlort- hand 
for the purpoſe. . | : 6 
Gentlemen, as to chat of which Mr. Margarot complains! be- 


jection to take upon myſelf the blame; it was done for the pur- 
pole of getting at Mr. Skirving and hi and all of them, at a 
moment when they were not looking for us, otherwiſe they might 
have deſtroyed that evidence which I knew exiſted of their pro- 
ceedings, and from that providential circumſtance, thoſe minutes 


_ were ſeized in Mr, Skirving's poſſeſſion, which were a compleat 


evidence againſt him. I am intitled to ſay ſo, becauſe the jury 
have ſaid ſo, which is a material circumſtance againft the Pannel? 


or againſt any perſon who either i is or ſhall be tried fer his acceſ- 


ſion to the proceedings of thoſe minutes. It was proved that af. 


ter waiting ſome time for the four deputies, the repreſentatives, | 


as I thought at firſt, of all England, but I find they are only 
the repreſentatives of many thouſands in London, many thou- 


ſands in Norwich, and many thouſands in Sheffield and different 
parts of the country, when theſe four gentlemen, the Engliſh de- 

| legates, came down here, it was thought ſo important an occa- 
ſion, that the convention, which had been adjourned for. ſome 


days, again reſumed itſelf ; and, gentlemen, they told us they 
ſupported the gazetteer not as a convention, not in their corpo- 


ing apprehended fo early in the morning, I ſhould have no ob- 
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not be ſtated by Mr. Margarot, l have a different opinion of hie 
abilities, it cannot be ſtated by him that he is not liable for the 


proceedings of the convention; ; it is clear, from-other parts of 
the evidence, that the Gazetteer is ſo far an authentic account 


of their proceedings, that they ſupported it as individuals, aud 


wiſhed it well, as I believe they do with all their hearts and 
with all their ſouls. Now, gentlemen, let us look to this Ga- 
zetteer, and let us ſee how far it ſupplies any blank which may 


ariſe upon the peruſal of the minutes regarding this extraordinary 
convention, and you will ſee that it effectually does ſo, for you 


will find that the reſolution which Mr. Aitcheſon did not with to 

have burnt, becauſe he thought their conduct was open and a- 
vowed, and what the world had a right to know; you find that 
the Pannel at the bar was biſely and prudently of an oppoſite o- 
pinion ; for it ſays, after ſtating the proceedings of the Wedneſ- 
day, on which Citizen Mealmaker 1s- in the, chair, and. where 
Mr. Callendar's motion is rejected as to words, but approved of 
as to the ſpirit of it; and the next day, when the reſolution 
comes to be new modelled, it ſays Citizen Sinclair, Citizen Pre- 
fident, your committee appointed tor amend Citizen Callendar's | 
motion ſat this forenoon, and 1 ſhall now, if agreeable to the 
convention, ſubmit to their conſideration the report of the com- 
mittee. . Fellow Citizens, you will feel that this report is of the 
laſt importance; it claims your moſt ſerious attention, and is ts 
be decided by your united wiſdom, and ſupported by your unit= | 
ed integrity. The houſe reſolved itſelf into a general committee 


to conſider of the report, which underwent a long diſcuffion, and 


received ſeveral amendments in the committee, and when the 
convention was reſumed, it paſſed unanimouſly in the form of a 


declaration and reſolution: the minutes prove that that reſolution _ 


vas eome to, but being ordered to ſtand. the laſt article on the 


record of the proceedings of the convention, we cannot inſert it 


till the termination of the preſent ſeſſion. 


That is the account in the Gazetteer, the myſtery of the 1 | 
is fo far cleared up, if Mr. Aitcheſon is to be believed, that this 
was what Mr. Sinclair wiſhed to burn, you have a faithful 
account of the proceedings in. the Gazetteer, that it was to be 
left out till the termination of the preſent ſeſſion. You will con- 
Kder if the hand of the magiſtrate had not been raiſed to ſtop 
cheir ö in the very middle of their _—_— . i 
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's ,offible that ſuch a reſolution as this would + even at the end of 


the proceedings have made its appearance. But Roſs tells you 


he concurs exactly in the ſame thing, that this reſolution ought 
to have been in the blank in the minutes, and therefore you have 
this diſtinctly proved, that reſolutions of a certain nature were 
come to in a ſolemn and deljberate manner, unanimouſly and ſo- 
lemnly in this convention, which one man ſays Mr. Sinclair 


moved ſhould be deſtroyed, and which another ſays, and the 
Gazetteer confirms, was to be poſtponed to the end of the ſeſſion, | 


and which never made their appearance, and therefore the blank 
is completely explained; but you have better evidence yet, you 
have the evidence of Cockburn and Roſs, to almoſt every thing 
Rated in page five of the indictment. I deſire, when you read 
that indictment, that you will lay out of your view altogether 
every thing but what is proved ; every thing but what is ſufficient 
evidence—You are to look at the teſtimony of Cockburn, you 
are to look at the teſtimony of Roſs, you are to look at the Ga- 


zetteer, and toa fpeech which I ſhall read this moment, and 


which tally ſo far as they go with the minutes, and if you are of 


opinion that that reſolution, ſo far as is proved, is one of a law- 
ful nature, if you are of opinion, that it is not of a direct ſedi- | 
tious, nay of a treaſonable tendency, if it had been followed · 
by one ſingle act, in conſequence of it, if under that reſolution | 
it had been proved that this convention of emergency had met, 
if it had been proved that they aſſembled under theſe circum- 


ſtances of ſecrecy, in any of the caſes which I ſhall juſt now ſhevy 


you are proved, the perſons who met would have been guilty of 


an overt act of high treaſon, under the ſtatute of Edward III. 


which by the act of the 5th - > Ang, is now the treaſon law 


of Scotland, 5 
Gentlemen, I beg your attention to as l in the indict- 
ment: it ſtates that the convention, conſidering the calami- 
tous conſequences of any act of the legiſlature which may tend to de- 
prive the hole or any part of the people of their undoubted 


right to meet either by themſelves, or by delegation, to diſculs 
any matter relative to their common intereſt, whether of a pub- 


lic or private nature ; and holding the ſame to be totally incon- 


fiſtent with the firſt principles and ſafety of ſociety, and alſo 
ſubverſive of our known and acknowledged conſtitutional liberties 


40 hereby declare, . God and the 8 that \ we ſhall fol- 
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ha the wholefome example of former "EO by paying no res 
gard to any a& which may militate againſt the conſtitution of our 
country; and ſhall continue to aſſemble and conſider of the beſt 
means by which we can accompliſh a real repreſentation of the 
| people and annual elections, until compelled to deſiſt by ſuperior 
force.” This is not proved in words; but in a certain extent it 
is completely proved by the teſtimony of Cockburn, by the teſ- ' 
timony of Roſs, by the minutes and by the Gazetteer; for Mr, 
Cockburn tells you, he remembers Mr. Callendar moving, that 
in caſe of a bill being brought into parliament fimilar to the Iriſh 
convention bill, that the people ſhould meet and aſſert their 
rights: : afterwards the ſpirit of the motion was retained, but ex- 
tending to certain other events, in which the convention ſhould 
likewiſe meet in caſe of the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, 
in caſe of an invaſion, and in caſe of landing foreign troops. A 
motion was made for a committee to appoint a place where the 
convention of emergency were to meet, which was to be a ſecret 
with them and the ſecretary. He remembers Mr. Sinclair's mo- 
tion being come to with peculiar ſolemnity, and that the words 
before God and the world were uſed either in the motion or in 
the deciſive reſolution : he is certain it was the one or the other, 
He recollects they ſaid they would pay no regard to any ſuch bill, 
if it paſſed, or words to that purpoſe. I have the teſtimony of 
Cockburn, of whoſe reſpectability I leave you to judge, depon- 
ing ta the material parts of the indictment, that they were to 
meet to aſſert their rights, that they would pay no regard to any 
ſuch bill, if paſſed ; and if they were to pay no regard to the act, 
if paſſed, were they not guilty of an act of rebellion againſt the 
; ſtate, when they tell you, that if the Engliſh legiſlature conſiſt- 
ing of King, Lords, and Commons, ſhould paſs ſuch an act, if, 
in the.plenitude of their wiſdom, they ſhould think it right to. 
do what Ireland has before thought it neceſſary to do z and God 
forbid that, without any declaratory ſtatute, there ſhould not be 
law in Scotland to find men guilty of daring to put into a paper 
words of the import that Coekburn has ſworn to, that they would 
pay no regard to any ſuch act; the inference follows neceſſarily 
and unavoidably, though not ER until compelled by ſupe- 
rior force. Will, you permit this, gentlemen, let their conduct 
in life be ever ſo unimpeached ; I impeach none of them. God 


forbid I ſhould look down upon the ſhoemaker, or the mechanic. 
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and. confider him as len entitled to ceſpet s walk 4 life, than 
the proudeſt peer zhat lives in the country. I wiſh that they, 
be they of what rank they may, would dwell ꝓith a little atten- 
tion, and conſider with care and accuracy the nakure of the con- 
ſtitution which they enjoy, ere they raſhly attempt either to in- 


vade its authority, as they have done here, or attempt to fubſti- 


tute their own crude ideas, and prefer their own. idle img- 
ginations. Whatever be the caſe with Mr. Margarot, I don't 
think he has that knowledge of the Conſtitution; ſure 1 am, he 
has not that knowledge of the law, after what I have heard to-day 
I know nothing of him ; but ſure I am, from what I did ſee of 
him, I cannot think, and I ſhould be ſorry that the fifteen men 
I now addreſs ſhould think, that the conſtitution was ſafely con- 
fided to ſuch men in the line of life in which theſe men are; they 
cannot be fit for that duty which the hiſtory of the world hows 
has been with difficulty diſcharged by legiſlators of the higheſt 
characters, and of the firſt abilities. Go back to ages paſt, you 


will read of men who having formed aſtate, and given rules for its le- 


giſlation, were raiſed to the rank of heathen gods; you will read 
of men who, by forming a conſtitution, and regulating its pro- 


ceedings, obtained characters and names as eternal as the world 


itſelf, will theſe men be entitled to come forward, like Calder 
who is placed in the univerſity ? Will theſe men be entitled to 


tate themſelves as perſons holding out to ſuch poor deluded 


creatures that they are fitted to enter upon ſubjects of that na- 
ture ? That this country, conſiſting of ten millions of people, is 

to delegate the taſk of legiſlation to ſuch a ſet of ignorant and | 
uninformed people — ignorant of the common princigles of law 
and juſtice, talking of books they never read, and declaiming up- 
on ſubjeQs they know nothing of? It may indeed tend, and here 
I am ſpeaking direQly to the point of criminating this Pannel, if 


he was an attorney, which I don't know that he was, he has made 
an ill uſe of his profeſſion ; his criminality is without excule ; his 


guilt is indeed of a moro atrocious nature. What is fedition 
but this; a convocating of ignorant, weak, and deluded people, 
under the pretext of redreſſing grievances of any kind, and in- 
flaming them againſt the conſtitution and the eſtabliſhed authori- 
ty of their country. But this is the direct fact proved againſt 
Mr. Margarot, it is the point diftinAly brought home to him 


and under ſuch curumſiagces 2 reſiſtance „ Inculcated * te 
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days paſt may afford ſome idea of what might be the conſequence / 


part of the indictment; and certainly in arguing, and being obli- 


into the caſe than I had any idea of; but I truft I ſhall, before 


bill ſapped the very vitals of ,the conſtitution of the country 


that they were keeping it a ſecret from thoſe whoſe duty it was 
to check it, oe. POT. the conſequence. that "_— ariſe ; 
.. : 


; you was one of the caſes under which the convention was to meet, 3 


9 | | | 2 11 2 "5. 
en of theſe cingieadevi, which in my mind, and I truſt in yours = | 
will ſatisfy you that guilt was in his mind when he did fo, and 
will entitle you to lay your hands upon your hearts and ſay,” he 5 
is guilty of endeavouring to ſpread the contagion wide, among 
people who knew not what they were about; which if they had 
followed his advice, if they had roſe into tumult and diſorder might 
have brought them to a unfi mely end; and perhaps theſe three 


of aſſembling ſuch perſons together, if they had been afſera« 
bled by Mr. Margarot as a Convention of Emergency; if ms 
had been told by him, now is the time to aſſert your rights. I 
aſſume, that theſe three days paſt within this city will ſhew us 
what was the nature of that object which Mr. Margarot | had in 
view, and what the purpoſes, and what the manner in which in 
ſuch an event they might haye carried their ſchemes into exe - 
cution. 

Gentlemen, I have now gone through every PO upon d 


ged to quote confiderably from papers, I muſt have gone longer 


I fit down, in a few words, go through what remains, and prove 
to your ſatisfaction, that 1 part of the oak is clearly and 
diſtinctly proved. 

Gentlemen, Cockburn tells. you, that he ds the Iriſh 


and he ſays it was to be kept a ſecret, if any illegal power in- 
terrupted their meeting, that is the reafon he gives for the ſe- 
crecy; that-is to ſay, that if either the magiſtfacy of this city, 
or parliament itſelf, or any fuch inimical power, they being 
clearly the perſons to whom he alludes, are the cauſe of the ſe- 
crecy; and it is all I aſk from him. You will conſider whether 15 
it is not juſt the thing 1 am Rating as the point in their view, | 


Gentlemen, the cake of an invaſion I have always flated to 


and I ſhall not repeat what E have ſaid upon that ſubject; but I 
truſt that you will think with me, that the only and the neceſ- 
ſary concluſion i is that which 1 have already Rated to you... 


x 11 3 5 . 


Glotlepen, having Jone with that part, of the cate, dec to 
che next, which ] obſerved in the courſe of my examination, and 
which I alſo obſerved id the courle of the pannel's ſpeech upon 
the ſubject, ſeemed to be treated yith very, conſiderable con- 
tempt 5 and Mr. Aiteheſon, a determined and bold-faced gen- 
tleman, told you his opinions in very ſtrong, forcible terms. 
He expreſſed his idea, that the law of the country was come to 
a fad pals indeed; he did not underſtand ſedition neither, and 
he was aman, whofrom what I have ſeen of his abilities, I ſhould | 
have expected he would have known a little more upon the ſub- 
ject than Wardla wor Clarke feemed to know upon the ſubject. Bu 
he did not know what fedition was; he tells you, that the la 
of the country was come to a fad paſs indeed, when the word 
citizen, which he gloried i in, was to conſtitute a man criminal. 
And he told you, that the principles of this canvention were 
carried on in the ſame way, or very little different, from thoſe 
which marked the proceedings and conduct of the former con- 
vention. If they were, all I can ſay is this, that theſe former 
conventions kept their proceedings very much a ſecret; for if I 
had known that they were ſo, or had come to any luis 
ſimilar to thoſe proved to-day againſt this man, the members of 
that convention ſhould long before now have ſtood before a jury of | 
their countrymen. If they did ſo, then all that I have to ſay is 
that they were more cautions, or they perhaps did · not think that 
the time was quite ripe to expreſs what they have ſince expreſſed. 
To be ſure, the term citizen, taken by itſelf, is av innocent and 
a proper term; I have uſed it to-night : ve are all fellow-citi- 
Zens, And the word zocfin, whether it comes from France, 
or whether it comes from China, or any where elſe, I feel 
nothing criminal in that term taken by itſelf; nor in thie firſt 
year of Britiſh liberty; nor indeed the decades, which by the 
by I find in one of the plans for the ſupport of the | Gazet- 
teer, that they ſhall be divided into decades, and that each de» 
cade ſhall take fo many copies of. the Gazetteer, that is @ Latin 
word; nor the firſt fitting; in the ſame way all the other ex - 
| deff which I will not run over, taken by themſelves, are 
ſurely and unqueſtionably i innocent; we all may uſe them in an 
innocent ſenſe, without the ſmalleſt apprehenſion, or the ſmall- 
eſt blame. Fut hert is the point, geotlemen, upon which T 
_ the charge of e "tis for this purpoſe that I vu 
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lect theſe abe Bens, occurring in the proceedings ts theſe mi by 
nutes; and I collect them as links in the chain of evidence, to 
ſhew you that this man has been guilty of apeing and imitating 
the French Convention, as acting upon that model and that prin- 
ciple, as in the ſame way was done laſt year in Ireland, and was 
the cauſe of the Iriſh Parliament paſſing that act; it js a proof 
of the animus and the intent of the perſons e in that 
meeting, that they took for themſelves the model and example 
of the preſent convention of France, imitating it in every way 
in their power; and the concluſion is irreſiſtible, that if they 
durſt have gone forward, or if an invaſion had taken place, we 
might have found theſe men joining that. band of invaders, whom 
we find them imitating and accomodating all their forms to, you 
will conſider yourſelves, layiag your bands upon your hearts, can 
| you, when you find them making it a caſe of emergency, under 
which they were to meet in a place ſecret to-all the world, which 
might be here, or might be in England, the rallying point where 
the executive power of the country could not diſcover them; 5 
can you heſitate one moment in thinking as I think, and as I be- 
lieve, that if ſuch an event had taken place, that men who form 
themſelves upon that model, and aſſumed as far as in them lay, 
and as far as they durſt, the expreſſions of the French Conven- | 
tion, with which we are at preſent at war, and by whom we are 
threatened with that invaſion, would have gone againſt the per- 
| fons who were their own objects of imitation ? or ſhould we have 
found them endeavouring to eſtabliſh that which they have ſo \ 
ſucceſsfully eſtabliſhed in that country, univerſal ſuffrage, one 
of the great objects for which this convention was eſtabliſhed, = 
Gentlemen, you cannot expect written evidence of what paſ- 
ſedi in their minds; until the evil is gone to ſuch an height, until 
the invaſion has taken place, till the tumult os the infurrection 
has happened, which theſe men have endeavoured to foment. 
Sedition then would no longer be the crime: treaſon would be 
the ſhape it would then aſſume: it would then be the duty of e- 
very free and loyal ſubject to join hand in hand againſt theſe in- 
vaders, whom we have found in the moment of that invefion af- 
ſembling i in a ſecret place, as the delegates of thouſands, and 
whom we find proving themſelves by every a@ by which it was 
poſſible to prove themſelves, to be the ſupporters ind imitators 
of the 1 n 1 * e. French 3 
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it is the effence of the Charge againſt thera: it is the point upon ' 
which I defire your attention, If they were the mere innocent i 
convention, or aſſembly, or aſſociation, or ſociety. for reform. * 
in 3 be their reform never ſo abſurd, or the inſtru- _— 
of their meeting never ſo ineffectual for tlie object, 1 ſay 1 9 
9 bid you ſhould find them guilty to the extent of the moſt . LN I 
trifling puniſhment which you can fix upon them: but if you fing 
them directly avowing in equivocal and doubtful terms, that an. 
invaſion ſhall be one of the caſes in which they ſhall e, e 
not to ſay that which would be the glory of a loyal ſubject, to 
ſarrifice their lives and fortunes to reſiſt the invaders ; but if we 
find them, inſtead of that, ſhewing their predilection for French 
forms, and I truſt in God that is all they can be able to do, it 1s 
your duty and your province to dive into the receſſes of the human 
mind, to conſider the influence which ariſes from ſuch proceed- 
ings, to conſider, if you will not lay the hand of criminal juſtice 
upon them, to quell the conſpiracy before it burſts into light; 
or if the deluded people, I ſpeak of the inhabitants of this, city, 
I ſpeak of the inhabitants of Scotland at large, and of what has 
paſſed within theſe three or four days, are ſo much in the power 
of theſe ſtrangers who have lately come amongſt us, are to come 8 - 
1n an unuſual mode to a court of criminal juſlice either to over - | 
” awe. that court, the proſecutor, or the 3 jurymen; if they are to _ 
„ be indulging i in unfair and ſcandalous aſperſions as that of pack= 1 
ed juries, as that of impoſing upon your underſtandings, it is for —_ 
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& \ you to interfere and check the evil in its bud; now 1s the time, by | 

6 this is the moment for you to mark the diſapprobation| of their G 
proceedings, and ſtop them, while i it remains with a feature of | | ; | 

f ſedition marked upon it verging upon treaſon, with ſuch a trif= * 

il ling diſtinction, that it is almoſt impoſſible for a lawyer to find Ry 2 it 

** the difference. It is ſo little, that when the indictment was pre- .» WM 

bs fetred againſt Mr. Margarot, had it not been for the ſpeed with _ 

e which it was neceſſary to bring him before you, I ſhould have 

- - laid the caſe before the king's counſel in England, as to the ap- 

1 polntment of a ſecret committee, which was ſubſequent to te 

. reſolution of calling the convention together, whether that per _ 

d fe was not ſufficient to ground the charge of high - treaſon. Sure . 

as I am, but for the act of the 7th of Queen Anne, that theſe gan=- 

rs dlemen were far within che caſe of Scotch treaſons 3 and Ir in that. 
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caſe Mr. we would have food at. Io bar tried for his 
life. 
Gentlemen, N I Gt Rl let me return again to the evi- 
dence. Mr. Roſs, I think George, tells you that he had heard of a 
| convention bill, and of a number of Heſſians and Hanoverians 
5 to be landed in this country; that alſo was a caſe when it was 
proper for the convention to meet at the ſecret place of meeting, 
that is to ſay, and it is the caſe at this moment, I believe, that a 
body of Heſſians are paſſing towards France. If parliament 
7 ſmhould chooſe to allow them to land upon this iſland, this was an 
object of legiſlation ; not that we could confide to the wiſdom 
of King, Lords, and Commons, but the Britiſh Convention for 
univerſal ſuſſrage was to Ferne alone what was to be done; a 
caſe much of the ſame kind with the other, even in the way that 
Mr. Roſs himſelf ſtates it. But I will not wound the feelings. | 
of that worthy citizen (and I truſt that he hears me,) by ſaying, 
that he concealed the truth, I will not ſay that; but he forgot 
that mighty event which his brother and Cockburn ſwore to, 
which muſt have ſtruck the mind and ears of every man who 
| | heard it; but his memory is a frail one, and with that obſerva- 
1 tion I leave him. 4 | „ 
| |. Gentlemen, We ate now coming near to a cloſe. You will 
find a variety of other evidence, much of the ſame nature in. 
[ number three of the inventory. You will find one of the do- 
—— cuments material to be attended to in conſidering this queſtion, 
whether the. convention is a ſeditious or a fair convention? for 
that is the gilt of the queſtion which you are to try, and upon 
- which. you are to make up your minds. Now theſe papers are 
traced home to the poſſeſſion” of Mr. Margarot. Mr. Aitcheſon, Wl - 
1 in his character of aſſiſtant ſecretary to the convention, identi- 
_ "2 fies a paper to which he tells you in this convention he put his 
| ſubſcription hints on the queſtion of union; and in the inſide are 
three or four different papers, which the witneſſes who made 
the ſearch ſwear were incloſed in it, and all relate to the ſelf. 
ſame ſubject; and the only other odd circumſtance which was 
thought of ſo much conſequence i in this caſe was, in that ſolemn 
way, the appointment of that committee of union, of which 
Mr. Margarot was the chairman. He appears to be the leader 
of this committee of union between England and Scotland; a | 


| union which theſe nn it — had authority 40 make > 
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3 union which, we unfortunately. have been deceived, as wal = 
our fathers,” in dreaming that we poſſeſſed a union which we 
thought we had enjoyed fince the year 1707, which Mr. Aitche. 
ſon told us was nothing like the union to be brought about by this 
convention, with ſo much ſolemnity; a wild ſyeophant union, 
J think, he called it; and Mr. Margarot is the perſon who 1 
M active part in this, committee. Let us ſee what it amounts 
I ſhall take the paper. itſelf which Paterſon, a man who» 
—_ to his credit, has ſeceded ſrom that meeting: he, as the 
head of his ſeQion, admits that that paper was drawn up in his 
ſection, and was by him ſent in a letter to the convention. Mr. 
Margarot defired to know, how are you certain that paper was 
ia the convention? I will tell Mr. Margarot how I am certain 
of it. Mr. Aitcheſon ſubſcribes it at the back, * hints reſpecting 
the union ;. and ſays, it muſt be put upon that paper in its re- 
ception; where Mr, Paterſon tells you, he ſent, it in the com- 
mon form from his ſeQion, which met in the morning, to the 
convention, which met in the evening, and of which Mr. Ait- 
cheſon was aſſiſtant ſecretary ; and there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that it did not reach its place of deſtination, the Maſon's Lodge, 19 
at the foot of Black TO Wynd. And what is it? © Hints u- 
on the queſtion of union.“ Firfl, that che people of Great Bri- | 
tain diſclaiming any diſtinction of Scotch and Engliſh, do now. 
and for eyer unite themſelves into one maſs and indiſſoluble u- 
nion. Then it goes on, Make known to all conc erned, in ex- 
cluſive terms, that this ſhall be the motto: Reſtoration of rights. 
What rights? Univerſal ſuffrage, and annual Parliaments ;\ 3 
thing that never did, and that never cam exiſt. Let them go back 
to the Hiſtory of England; let them go back to the deepeſt an- 
tiquity, .& never did exiſt, and theſe people, of whom Mr. Mar- 
garot ſeems to be the oſtly father, had not heard of the Bill | 
of Rights nor the claim of rights; 2 knew not what rights. 
they had loſt. 2-46 1 25 
Gentlemen, I have been taught by e writer of the laws. 
of foreign countries; I have been taught by every enlight- 
ened foreigner who writes upon the fubje ; I bave been taught 
by every Briton. who ever ſtated an opinion with regard to it, 
that ſince the revolution, this country originally free, refilted . 
every invader, till gradually matured through centuries, by the 
low * hand of time, not by affociations of tuo r 
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as we have Wen to day, but it was clear that at that time, and | 
till within theſe two years, we were the freeſt nation upon. the 
face of the earth ; but if it be neceſſary to conſtitute freedom 
that univerſal Wage, or annual parliaments that univerſal ſuf. 
_frage, was a kind of proof of being free, -we never have been 
free from all. eternity, and are not free at the preſent moment, 
J hope in God, in that ſenſe we never ſhall, becaufe that never 
can take place, for the beſt of all poſſible reaſons, as I believe 
the late Soame Jenyns ſays. - It is the beſt plan of the whole, 
ſays he, for the beſt of all poſſible reaſons, becauſe it is imprac- 
ticable (goes on reading the paper) that all occurrences may be 
known from one end of the kingdom to the other, to inſtruct e- 
| very individual of this one great but indivifible maſs, in this way 
greeting together the inhabitants of this free country, France, 
to reject that mighty combination formed againſt them. Stil! 
they run upon French expreſſions in every part of their mi- 
nutes, in every ſpeech in their Gazetteer, continually recurring 
to French words, French terms, and French expreſſions. In a- 
nother motion written by James Gartley, which Aiteheſon vo- 
lunteered in telling me was not evidence againſt Mr. Margarot, : 
but it proves, being found upon hisgperſon, it proves the nature 
of that conyention, of which he was not only a member, but an 
active leading inſtrument, it is alſo marked upon the back by 
Aitcheſon, and this motion is figned JamesGartley, who i is the 
town drummer of Arnifton near Glaſgow, that the con- 
vention took into their ſerious conſideration the neceffity 
of dividing the country into departments, in order that 
the friends of the people may have an opportunity of meeting in 
the particular department to which they belong, and thus form a 
fort of provincial. convention that they may become more parti- 
eularly acquainted with each other. In the names 'of the dele- 
gates, James ccc 3 | 
Gentlemen, the honour of the ſitting appears to be given by 1 
the French convention, to perſons they wiſh to favour, ſo we 
find in the minutes, among other Inſignia, of the / honours of the 


Britiſh convention, ſecretary Skirving tated, that he had juſt 1 


no received five ſhillings from an unknown hand for the uſe of 
the convention. Honourable mention in the minutes was ordered 

to be made of this patriotic gift.. Upon my word I never was 
in the e French convention, and 1 hops 1 never . but I ſhould | 


0 


of Newark, for re · printing the Duke of Richmond's and Mr. 


am ſure you will join me in thinking was to his honour; and 


TELL 


| have tape, from hi I have read in the news-papers, that - „ 


I was reading of the French convention at Paris. Citizen Cal- 

lendar moved that no perſon be allowed the honour of the ſit⸗ 

ting, without the recommendation of two perſons ; ; it is a favour 

not to be beſtowed raſhly or lightly; which, with amendments, - 
aſſed unanimouſly. Afterwards it was moved that Capt. Wy 

Johnſton, and I am extremely forry to find him here, if he is 2 

the individual to whom I allude at preſent, becauſe it may per- 

| haps compel other proceedings againſt him; but when he read 

an account in the newſpaper of the ſentence of Holt, the printer, - 


Pitt's reſolutions upon parliamentary reform, it was moved, that 
Capt. Johnſton be admitted to the honour of the fitting. 
Gentlemen, there is one other circumſtance which I cannot 
help juſt 4n paſſing to take notice of, and 4t is that of a compul- + 
ory attendance enforced upon thoſe perſons who might have the 
misfortune to be deluded in a raſh unthinking moment, into a 
participation of their proceedings, to ſhame. them from doing 
as Mr. Paterſon, much to his honour did, return back to his 1 
duty. In this manner you will find, that no delegate i is to leave . Was 
his poſt, or is to get permiſſion of abſance from it, till he ob- = | | 
tains a new delegation, a ſubſtitute in his place to ac for him; —_— 
ve ſaw too much of this I think pointed at to-day. Mr. Mar- —_ 
garot ſaid, he would not touch upon the ſore heel of Mr. Pater- = 
ſon, in the queſtion propoſed to the witneſs, which he refuſed _=_ 
to anſwer, and which the juſtice of the court would not enforce 
for this highly favonred Pannel, who has been favoured much more 
than any Scotſman would havg been. He ſaid, he would not 
touch- upon the fore heel of Paterſon, for having done that which I 


God knows, when we look at thoſe we ſaw here this morning,  * i my 

what this Pannel will have to anſwer for; but I truſt what has mnt 

been done this day will make them fiudy the law and conſtitu- © 

tion of the country, before they give an opinion upon it, and 

before hey truſt again to ſuch leaders as Mr. Margarot and 

Mr. Skirving. In one of the papers Citizen Wilſon, and ano- 

ther, requeſted leave of abſcnee to be granted them, and it was 

moved that all the delegates ſhould have letters to return imme- 

diately, and remain at their poſts till the important buſineſs, _ 

; introduced i in the convention, ſhould be TATE RN 
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( 
and in page 100 of the minutes, Citizen Scott moved, ; that before 
any delegate from the country ſhallleave his poſt, he ſhall write to 
his conftituents to ſend another in his room. Agreed to, nem. con. 

Gentlemen, the two inſtances which I have given are perfect- 
17 ſufficient to ſhe w, that in this reſpe& alſo, as in their decla- 
ring themſelves permanent, which is proved by many witnefles, 
and which is proved by the Gazetteer, that, they, in every pa- : 
per the moſt minute, imitate in every reſpe& the proceedings of 
the French Cohvention. In one word, 1 leave this point for 

your conſideration z repeating again, chat thoſe words taken of 
themſelves, or in any different circumſtances, would have, of them- 
| ſelves, been idle, and that which you could have grounded no 
verdict upon; but taking them in conjuction with the evidence 
of the Gazetteer, and the parole evidence this day upon the ta- 
ble, certaigly do go to the pbint. Is it a ſeditious meeting or 


not, in as much as it proved it was a meeting calculated for | 


the - purpoſe of overawing parliament, and reſiſting any act 
which might paſs until compelled to deſiſt by ſuperior force 
and that conduct followed by their adopting every form of that 
country to which I am ſo often alluding ; if you are of that 
opinion, you will find a verdict in my favour, for with regard 
to his being a ringleader in this buſineſs and being a man who. 
conducted theſe committees, the evidence upon that point is. 
ſo clear, it is involved in every word I have now read; the 
moment you have come to a determination upon the one point 
it ſhews, that he is a principal in the guilt of being a member 
of that convention, and a ringleader in it, as ſuch, he is more 
reſponſible than the poor creatures whom you have ſeen to-day, 
and who were under his guidance. = 7 
Gentlemen, I am afraid I treſpaſs more upon your time, 
much more than I had any intention of doing, w 0 A. I roſe ; but 
I cannot help taking notice of one thing which dropped ae 
the gentleman at the bar, in the commencement of this day's 5 
trial j he told us, that he had cited ſeveral perſons, who were not 
evidences, this day upon the trial; men bearing the higheſt of- 
fices in the late, and at preſent diſcharging the duties of thoſe 
important offices in England.” And he brought evidenee which 
I dare ſay is the caſe, that, under the letters of exculpation, 
which iſſue of courſe, and in which he can fill up any name that 
he OT that he ſubpeenaed them in London by the forms. 885 


1 


— 
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the law of Logis in . courſe of n which was not 
a very proper argument upon the ſubject Mr. Margarot choſe to 


refer, and if L am not miſtaken, I thank him for the expreſſion; : 35 
he referred to myſelf and to my own candour, if the Public Pro- 
ſecutor had not higher powers in bringing witneſſes to this court 


than what he poſſeſſed, 1 have no difficulty, at all times and 
| ſeaſons, to give my opinion to à Pannel, whether I am hound 
to doit or not, and I was ill prepared then to give him an anſwer; 

but I ſaid I had no more power of compelling witneſſes to come 

into this court,” than the meaneſt criminal at the bar. Our 
rights, in that reſpe&, and our powers are the ſame, I will 

give him an inſtance of it; A noted inflance occurred twelve 

years ago, when one of your lordſhips filled the office of Solici - 

tor General of Scotland. A man of the name of M. Gee, a car- 
rier of letters, was brought under an accuſation of having em- 
bezzled letters and ſtolen money entruſted to his charge. The 4 
principal evidence was a woman, a relation of his own, and wha 
immediately after the fa& was diſcovered, retired to England, 

The Solicitor General brought his indictment againſt him. I 

at that time appeared as counſel for the Pannel. The trial was 
adjourned from week to week, and from day to day; becauſe + 
this material evidence, the woman, would not come, for obvi- \ 
ous reaſons, within the juriſdiction of the.courts of law, to give 

her teſtimony againſt the pannel. And how did ſhe at laſt 
come? Having been concerned with him, ſhe came at laſt, be- - 
cauſe means were found to notify to, her, that if ſhe did not | 
come and do her duty.as a witneſs againft. the pannel, ſhe her- 

ſelf would be tried in England as an approver of the crime; and 
therefore ſhe came te fave and redeem her own life, and give e- 
vidence, as ſhe was bound to do; and which ſhe would have 
been compelled to do, if ſhe had been in this country; and I | 
hope that jnſtance will ſatisfy him, that even the powers of + \ 
the Public Proſecutor are juſt exactly what his are: that he | 
muſt take his chance of bringing witneſſes from a foreign coun- 

try, as WE do; and if * is not ſucceſsful there is no „ 

R M oe 8 g 

But, Gentlemen, i it is meant by n chat theſe | men have 

not obeyed the citation, if it is meant to found any plea of favour 

upon it, I leave the Pannel in full poſſelſion of any benefit he | 
may derive from it; but if you were to give weight to W 
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| objection as that, freing the reaſon of it at reſent, thers A not 
a Pannel who would not be entitled to the ſame benefit, be hie 
erime what it may, who will not tell you he has witneſſes in 
Germany, in France, in America, or in the Indies, and you muſt 
always take the Pannel's word for it; ; and you will. conſider -if 
there is any poſſibility of doing your duty to aan or N 
Country, if you receive excuſes of that kind. | | 
Gentlemen, before Iſit down, I muſt e it was ſaid, char 5 
in all their pretentions they were not afraid of what they were 
3 I omitted to mention one very material paper, which I 
truſt will ſatisfy you that the gentlemen | were perfectly aware of 
the danger of what'they were about; ina letter from Mr. Hardy, 


who is the ſecretary of the London correſponding eke | 
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was found in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Margarot, after a long account 

of what was going on, and telling him, that they had ſent draughts, 

and complaining of the ſhort coming in of the funds which were 

- ſubſcribed, it ſeems, for the carrying Mr. Gerald down to this © 

FE. * - country ; which, he ſays, had fatlen lamentably ſhort of their ex- 
pectations; and at laſt concluded thus: I have to inform you 

of the wiſh of the ſociety, that you would favour them with the, 
number of delegates in the convention from England ; and alſo 
how the civil and military power reliſhes your meeting. „ Upon 

[ the 8th of November, 1793, a few days after Mr. Margarot and 

= Mr. Gerrald arrived in this city, upon an object which they are 

5 not aſhamed or afraid to avow, an object for the public good, and 

br of Scotland in particular, it is ſomething extraordinary that it 
ſhould come into the head of the ſecretary to the meeting, by 

| which they were appointed, to aſk the queſtion how the civil and 
military power reliſhed their meeting. The military power has 

| never interfered : it cannot interfere to check ſuch meetings as 

_ theſe, though the conſequences of ſuch meetings, I hope and 
truſt, never will be ſuch as to render the civil power compelled 
to adopt that laſt and neceſſary meaſure ; though, were I to look 

at'the ſpeech of Mr. Gerrald, ſtated in the Gazetteer, mentioned 
in the minutes, and which he gave immediately after that ſolemn . 
reſolution was come to, I will not at this hour trouble you with 
quoting it, it would be clear to demonſtration, that Mr. Gerrald 
at that moment ſhews, in ftri& terms, what is his meaning, that 

his reſolution was come to, with che purpoſe of reſiſting lawful 
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whatever to it, though paſſed by the legiſlature ; in that ſpeech 
referred to in the minutes, and in the Gazetteer, he ſays, © I riſe 


to congratulate the convention op the adoption of this reſolution, 
not only on the propriety of the meaſure itſelf, but on that una- 


ximity and ſolemnity with which it paſſed : then ĩt goes on to a 


Jong ſtory, with regard to the Iriſh, bill, But the conclufion is 


this, though I could not get a copy '6f this bill, the heads which \ 


I have read are ſufficiently explanatory of its deteſtable principles, 


| which was a bill paſſed for the expreſs purpoſe of preventing the 


meeting of a convention formgd upon French models, and imitat- 
ing French politics, I read the other day a ſpeech ok one of the 


Aleſt men in the Iriſh Parliament upon that ſubject. The ob · 
je& of that bill was to check a ſociety. of united Iriſhmen; a 


ſociety: with whom I alſo have the honour to be acquainted ; a 


ſociety which ſent ſome papers to this country of ſo ſeditious a 


nature, that even the firſt convention refuſed to receive it, as 
being a treaſonable paper, for which the unhappy mover is at 
this moment ſuffering the puniſhment that the-law has awarded. 
He goes on.: 1 hope the motion, which has paſſed this night will 
convince the miniſter, that we are determined to guard againſt 


every attempt that may be made to deprive us of our rights; 
and, though by ſome it may be thought a bold, by others a dar- - 


ing meaſure, yet it will be found the beſt for ſecuring the peace 


of the country; for if ſuch a law were ſuffered to paſs, if men 


were not allowed to utter their complaints, a number of ranco- 


| rous paſſions would ariſe, and we would ſeek to appeal to that 
laſt terrible decifion, the event of which is uncertain; but which 


God and nature allows. If the ſervility of the people had 
deen leſs, if they had dared to meet, and in place of murmbring | 


had told the rulers, that there was danger in ſeeking to deprive ' 


them of their liberties; we need not have had "that reſolution to 
4 haye recurred to, to-night ; but when I ſaw the calm deliberate 
countenance of every one preſent, and the ſolemn manner in which 
it was paſſed, I was convinced that it was not only a reſolution 
of words, but a rule of action. That is the commentary, which, 

if I truſt the Gazetteer, and we, are bound to believe it, af- 


ter what. we have heard, this is the commentary which Mr.. 


1 Nel 
* 


Gerrald gives to that reſolution, which 1 have already ſtated as 


being compoſed in artful ambiguous terms, and to which I have © 


| affixed ns criminal and fo guilty a Stags It * to me, | 
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and I truſt it will appear to you. chat the purport of that reſoluti 


 ambiguouſly worded, and come to with ſuch awful — 


* 


was a reſolution that, in any of thoſe emergencies, ik they had 


happened, it was not to be a reſolution of words, but a rule of 
action, you are to conſider whether that is to be ſuffered : and 1 


' know, becauſe it is the common law of the country, that your 
powers, as jurymen, are ſufficient to cheek ſuch conventions. It 


ſuch men are to meet to conſider what are their rights, and what 


of which is uncertain, but which God and nature allows. If 


you permit that to be allowed, where is the ſecurity of your laws, 


your lives, or your liberties? Where is the protection which 


ought to entitle them to that laſt and terrible deciſion, the event 


this government gives to all, high or low, rich or poor, if theſe | 


men's opinions, be they ever ſo learned, are ſet up in oppoſition 
to the Britiſh Parliament ; or if they are to judge in what point 
they are to recur to that laſt and terrible deciſion, which comes 


to that which we ſee in a neighbouring country, ane blood 


and devaſtation are the certain conſequences. 

Gentlemen, before I conclude, ſomething was ſaid. and 1 hope 
I vindicated you, in the commencernent- of my argument ; ſome- 
thing was ſaid about the juries of this country, and ſomething was 
ſaid againſt myſelf and the other-ſervants of the crown. If he 


means the ſervants of the crown in this coumry, 1 unqueſtiona- | 
bly land amongſt them. It is ſaid that we are the perſons guilty 5 


of ſedition; that we ſowed ſedition between our maſter and our 


Se him. 


out an awful feeling in my own mind of the delicacy and the ex- 
tent of that duty which depended upon the exerciſe of my un- 
derſtanding, and conſulting my conſcience upon the ſubject. IT 


you differ with me upon this occaſion, I ſhould at leaſt hope, if 
it is poſſible we can differ upon the ſubject, that you will not 
think 1 have . any e or n es be- 


that we are the proper perſons to ſtand at that 5 
bar; that to us are to be imputed the offences with which I have 5 
Upon that point you muſt determine, and I feel 
not the leaſt difficulty in thinking that upon that charge 1 ſhall ZI 
meet with a complete acquittal; all that I now ſay, that ſtand- 
ing in the ſituation 3 in which I do, and ably aſſiſted as I am, I 
have never brought any. indictment againſt any man for any of- 
fence, I never opened i in my life a bundle of papers which were 
laid before me, containing the caſe of a ſuppoſed criminal, with- 


- 
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his you at leaſt, if L am eilt of ſedi tiouſly perverting the 
duties of my office to any purpoſe, I ſhall look back with ſome 
conſolation that hitherto I have received the beſt ſupport, which 
comes home to a man's conſcience, the unanimous opinions of a 
jury of myſcountry. Something was ſaid ofmy being a placeman 
and a penſioner, I am a placeman, it is true; I have been for 
ten years in two high ſituations; and 1 have yy am unqueſtiona- 
bly liable to that faſhionable imputation of the Britiſh Conven- 
tion; that even the boy that they called exulted that he was not 
« e 1 plead guilty to the charge of being a placeman ; 
as to a penſioner I am not, I ſhould feel myſelf mean indeed in 
my owp eyes, if, by accepting the ſituation I now hold, my in- 
dependence was injured in the ſmalleſt reſpecd. If I have been, 
by accidental circumſtances, early brought forward to thoſe ſitu- 
ations. if I found them militating againſt the dictates of my own 
mind, I truſt, with all the emolument of it, nothing ſhould tempt - 
me to retain it, or prevent me from throwing it up. I feel that 
I have done nothing but brought the guilty to juſtice; and as to 
what they may ſay, I care net for it. They have my fall ap- 
probation: they have a better thing, they have a rigbt to attack 
me upon that ſcore ; as to a penſion I have none, nor am I liable 
to any ſuch imputation. I have, from the earlieſt period of my 
life, born in this place, from the moment [I came to that bar, I 


have ſupported myſelf; and, were 1 to be turned out to-morrow, 5 


I ſhould retire behind that bar, and my friends round me, as 
free of the public money, ab poor and As independent. a man as 
I was in 1784, when I was firſt introduced within it. I beg 
pardon. for-having deviated from that ſtrict line of my duty; but 
having been attacked, and probably ſhall again be attacked as 
a placeman and a penſioner, which is the cant phraſe of theſe gen⸗ 
tlemen of the Britiſh Convention, I thought proper to lay ſo 
much before I ſat down, and before I call upon you, which, 1 
hope and truſt will be the caſe to return that verdict which I 
think is founded upon the evidence, that this man is guilty of 
the crime of ſedition, with which 1 have charged him. 5 
| MI. MARGAROT, ; 
Gentlemen of the Jury, —I ſhall come undoubtedly with 
great diſadvantage, after the florid oratory of the public proſe- 
cutor z 3 however, he fortunately for me has been ſo very ginger in 
many points, that it reminds me of Shakeſpear's proverb, 
| " = Two grains of wheat in a buſkel of chaff, WE, 
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I addreſs myſelf at RON” i. to my country, and a Fo 5 
medium of a jury; you are the repreſentatives of that couns 
try ; great is the truſt repoſed in you; you are men, I make no | 
doubt, of untainted, of unſpotted characters, and I hope you | 
will prove yourſelves ſuch. —High aſe apa fit words I hope - will | 
yield to plain ſenſe. ; 8 

Gentlemen, I am not an attorney; thank God 8 am [ 
a member of parliament, thank God likewiſe.—It is the pub- : 

lic decuſer's buſinefs to ſet forth, in the moſt lively colours, eve- 
ry crime, or imputed crime, which he ſtates at the bar of, this 
court. I do not blame him for fo doing. I do not find fault : 
with him for making the moſt of his talents, or doing the moſt ' | 
for the money he receives —He has however tried to prejudice / 
you in the firſt inſtance againſt me. He has thrown out that I- 
have aſſerted that you are a packed Jury, —It is a falſehood. — 
Forgive me, Gentlemen of the jury, forgive me my country, if 
I ſpenk a bold but plain language. cannot give you (for I am 
not a ſycophant) high ſounding words, but that which you will 
underſtand, I did not ſay you were a packed jury—I objected 
to not one of you, but objefted to the unconſtitutional way in 
which I ſaid the jury were choſen out of the Aſſize; becauſe it 5 
is in the breaſt of the Lord Juſtice Clerk to piek out ſuch as he 
thinks proper; and therefore, though you are not a packed jury. 
when he chuſes to exert his {kill and penetration that way, you 
may become a picked j jury. However at preſent the cauſcis of great. 
conſequence ; ; it is not merely a criminal at the bar that you ſee in 
me; it is not thecrimes of an individual, it is not the rights of one 
| Sngle perſon that are attacked; no, it is at preſent your own rights | 
which are attacked, it is the rights of your country, and your coun- 
try look to you to do thoſe rights juſtice, and to ſuſtain them, — 
gentlemen the public proſecutor | has found means to blend trials, 
erimes, criminals, various perſons and various articles of accuſa- - 
tion altogether, in order to makg a ſum total of ſuch-a fixe, as 
| hall ſeize upon your imagination, and make you | behold a moun- 
ain of guilt, where, in fact, there is not even a mole hill of im- 
prudence— In me at 1 I am ſorry for it, and it will ap _ 
| pear perhaps a kind of pride; but it is the truth that in me 
the cauſe of a parliamentary reform is this day attacked—it is i 
not the individual me—I ſhould have ,eſcaped notice; but it is 
the dangers impending from abroad, and the dangers impending - 
at — on the heads of thoſe who now TOY hs. of the 
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higheſt Katie in the date ;—of thoſe- who, entruſted ho the 


_ crown with the greateſt powers, may perhaps have made a worſe 


uſe of them than they think they could anſwer for before a par- 


liament, faioly and freely choſen by the whole people of this 
country; and yet that very cauſe of parliamentary Reform was 
eſpouſed by theſe very men before they were in place.— 


Gentlemen, the public Proſecutor has ſaid; that I attempted, 
both in doors and out, to ſhake the confidence of the people with 
regard to a jury; and he afterwards, with truth added, Yhat a 


1 


jury was the brighteſt privilege of Engliſhmen.—So it is, where 


a jury is faithful to its truſt—it is the greateſt privilege the Engliſh 


Conſtitution knows of; becauſe, Gentlemen of the jury, when you 
are honeſt, you and not between the law and the accuſed, bur 


between thoſe in power and the accuſed ;—you ſee the due exe- 
cution of the laws;—you ſtand between the accuſer and the man 


who is perhaps weaker than the accuſer, either in tongue or in 


knowledge; and as he has thought proper to avail himſelf of that 


ſuperiority and to carry it forth; I will undoubtedly yield to him 
with regard to talents and eloquence, but for the ſoundneſs of 

my doctrine I will not yield to him.— Gentlemen, I never at- 
tempted to Prejudice the people againſt a Jury. I ever will. lift. 


up my voice againſt any act of iniquity, in impanneling 2 


jury, againſt every act of iniquity, in trying to miſlead a Jury, | 


or in trying to influence a jury, even if the man on the 
bench tries to influence a Jury I ſhall ſtop him, I ſhall with- 


hold him, and tell him, it is not his duty, though he fits there 


as judge, and I ſtand here as a Criminal, it is my right as a Briton, 
to keep him within the bounds of his duty, to keep him cloſe to 


the execution of the laws, if he attempts to depart from them in 


any one inſtauce. With the ſame ſpirit of inflation, the public 


Proſecutor has ſwelled out the treaſonable matter which he fays 


lies on the table; and he is obliged, in the end, to tell you, 
that if it appears to you that the Britith Convention really. had 


no ſeditious motives, if they were only, bona fide, ſeeking A . | 
form in parliament, whether it was to be by annual parliaments,” 3 
or whether it was to be attended with univerſal ſuffrage, or in 


what ever way 1t may take place, yet that convention muſt be 
innocent; ; but ſays he, you muſt concur with me, that the parole 
and written evidence are more than ſufficient to prove me guilty ; 
and adds a very curious reaſoning ;—he ſays, if you wait till you 


have poſitive proof, it will be too late; therefore, make haſte» | 
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avail yourtilves of the - preſumptive proof that I give you, and 
condemn him, which is to ſay, ſport with the lives, — ſport with 
the Liberties of Engliſhmen, for fear of accidents befalling you 
h ereafter.— Is that the language of mercy? Is that the language 
of the conſtitution ?—ls it the language of the Laws? — He calls 
his proofs in the firſt inſtance ſolid and convincing; although, at 
laſt, he 1s obliged to have recourſe to that ſubterfuge; he ſays 
it amounts to more than ſedition, and arraigns the i ignorance of 
the members of that convention at the ſame time that he arfaigns - 
their wickedneſs, that they pretend to be ignorant of what really 
is ſedition; and yet he does not deign to inform them. —He ſays, 
it is as ſtrictly defined as murder, but he does not give you that 
definition ; 3 he only ſays, we are guilty of ſedition. Now ſedi- 
tion muft be ſome act; it cannot be a concealed operation of the 
758 mind, it muſt be an overt act; and yet he wants you to judge 
8 not of out overt acts, but of our intentions; which, all the wit- 
neſſes have agreed in ſaying, were peaceful, orderly, and ſeem- 
' | ingly legal. 1 ſay ſeemingly, becauſe, as there is that idea of 
our appearance being different from our real intention, I put the 
word ſeeming inte their mouths ; but I profeſs to you that our 
intentions perfectly coincided with our operations. He acknow. 
ledges the right of the ſubject to addreſs the king or petition the 
parliament; and it is well that he acknowledges it. The affront 
upon your underſtandings would be too groſs, were he not to 
; acknowledge that freemen have a right to petition for een, 
when they think themſelves abuſed. 
You are not to judge (a curious reaſoning) Genilemen you 
| are not to judge upon any particular fact ou are not to judge 
125 merely upon the evidence brought againſt me ;—you are not to 
judge upon thoſe trivial matters brought forth to night, which {| 
apply entirely to me; but you are to judge from, the contexture 
of the whole. You are to judge from papers that are to crimi- 
| nate Skirving, Brown, Sinclair, Callendar ; 3 and, as I under- , 
bw | ſtand there are a great number more againſt | whom indictments 
| are making out, theſe papers are to criminate all; and the con- 
texture is to criminate all. He has wandered far from the in- 
dictment; he afſerts of his own authority, however, i it is but juſt | 
that, while he allows you the talent of prying into the hearts of 
men, it is but right, he ſhould retain ſome ſhare of the ſame | 
4 . aud — with that * which he claims 
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he 18 that our intentions were poſitively to join the invaders of 
Britain, let them be who they would he does not name them 
and then he deſires you, in a moſt pathetic manner, to lay your 
hands upon your hearts, and ſee if ſuch men ought. not to be 
pronounced traitors to their country, Undoubtedly men doing 
ſo would be traitors to their country; but how does he prove 

that that was our intention? He brings you forward far more 
convincing proof than written evidence ; he brings you forward 
a blank to prove our guilt. -He kali that no notice 
has been taken of three prior conventions; and yet it will ap- 
pear to you, Gentlemen, by thoſe who have attended theſe prior - 
conventions, that this convention acted exactly upon the ſame. 
plan; therefore the laws of the land were either aſleep at that 
time, or they are over-vigilant at this. He calls us a ſet of 
French conventioniſts. I do not believe that there were five 
men 1n the convention that can ſpeak French. I do not believe 
that there were five men who have an adequate idea of France; 
and it, does not appear, from the evidence that has been brought 
before you, that any ſingle member of the convention has any in- 
tercourſe whatever with France; but yet it is criminal in us to 
adopt certain terms. Thoſe terms, taken by themſelves, he tells 
Fou, are not criminal; but taking them, at this preſent criſis, al- 
| of together, form a maſs of guilt which it really hurts him to men- 
tion, he is ſo tender. However, to ſupport this allegation, he 
does not bring any proof; he gives it merely as an aſſertion; 
and which is as legal an authority, as he undoubtedly held thoſe 
orders which he gave to Mr. Davidſon; the ſheriff ſubſtitute; 
and which, by the bye, he acknowledges. He reflects upon 
me as being, or pretending to be an Engliſhman. Dare he doubt 
it, or dare he diſpute it—I have been, I acknowledge it, ob- 
_ noxious to his uncle or father, or whoever he is, in London and 
ſeveral other members of the adminiſtration, thoſe who profit 
by the ſpoils of the nation, thoſe who once were friendly to a 
a reform in parliament, but now they have got into the enjoyment 
of the good things of the treaſury, ſeek no more that reform. 
Had I been a foreigner I ſhould have been long ere now ſent a- 
broad under the alien at.  _ 
Gentlemen, he alledges againſt me, as an article of accuſation, 
a motion ſaid to be made by me; and he then reverts to the teſ- 
timony of Roſs and Cockburn, 5 ſupports it by other charges 
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of certain forms which Mr. Callendar (who, it ſeems, has run 
from his bail in a moſt diſgraceful menner) wiſhed to introduce 
into the convention—A reform in parliament, he will not ad- 

mit of—he calls it (but it remains for the nation to determine, 
whether he calls it rightly or not) a change of the conſtitution, x 
A reform undoubtedly would make a change, but it would not 
be in the conſtitution ; though, to be ſure, a change from ſick- 
neſs to health is ſo far a change in the conſtitution z but it is poſ- 
-ible that you may recover your priſtine health, ad make no al- 
teration in your former conftitution 3 you only do away your dif: 

= 1 eaſe; and that is the way in which a reform is meant to ope- 

1 rate: He pleads much againſt univerfal ſuffrage, and annual 

| parliaments. Indeed annual parliaments he touches more tender- 

ly upon, and he is right. However, the ſame power that made 
them from annual to triennial, and from triennial to ſeptennial, 
may very likely go on to make them for life, or even ny 
But to ſhew that univerſal ſuffrage has taken place, I will give 
you a quotation from a Scotch author. The Lord Advocate | 
has ſaid, it could not take place for the beſt of all poſſible rea- 
ſons, (and I have heard that twice in this court) becauſe it is 
impracticable. A Lord, learned in the law, and whoſe authori- 
ty none here will deny, Lord Kaims, ſays that, with regard 
to this matter one thing is certain, that the Regram Majgſtatem 
was compiled in the days of one of our Davids. The author, 

R whoever he be, declares that he was commanded by King Da- 
vid to compile this work with the counſel and advice of his whole 
realm,” There, gentlemen, you ſee it was not the advice of 
repreſentatives ; not the advice of individuals; but it was the 
advice of his whole realm. The fame Lord Kaims does not fix 
a government, or a conſtitution to any one particular point. He 
does not tell you that the conſtitution of Great Britain is the 

very beſt that ever exiſted from all eternity, as our learned Lord 
does; or that it will endure to all eternity, but he ſays, © Go- 
vernment is one of the arts which neceſſity has ſuggeſted, which 
time and experience have ripened, and which is ſuſceptible of 
improvements without end. It muſt alſo be the privilege of e- 
very ſociety to improve upon its government.” There you ſee, - 
gentlemen, there you'ſee, people of this country, that it admits 

of improvements without end; and therefore that which! is good 

to day may be better to-morrow. Lond n ſays,“ it is the 
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privilege of every ſociety to improve upon its government z 
ard what ſignifies the privilege, if we are not to have the en- 
joyment of it. I will warrant the learned Lord, that whatever : 


privileges: -he enjoys, in his ſituation, he would not think them 
privileges, if he was debarred from the enjoyment of them 


Then, why ſhould a nation be deprived of that which would be 


a loſs to an indiyidual, whoſe intereſt is it that the government 
ſhould be good. Is it the intereſt of the few, or the intereſt of 


many. He continues, “ It muſt alſo be, the privilege of every 
ſociety to improve upon its government, as well as its manufac- 


tures, huſbandry or other arts invented for their good, „Here 
you ſee if an improvement is admiſſible in an art, it üs ſo in go- 


vernment. No particular form therefore can be eſſential, as 


no particular form is preferable to another.“ This is a Scotch 


Lord who ſpeaks, “ unleſs by having a greater tendency to pro- 


the many ?— Undoubtedly it is the intereſt of the many. It is 
the concern of the many, and conſequently the, intereſt of the 


mote its end—the good of the ſociety.” Therefore, how excel- 


lent ſoever our conſtitution may be in its preſent form of three 
eſtates; and in the preſent moſt excellent, moſt immaculate way 


of electing members of Parliament, it is not only our right, but 


our duty to do it; yet meetings for that purpoſe are deemed ſe- 


ditious, although there is no overt a& of ſedition, but merely 
the conſtruction of the public accuſer, for the doQrine that he 


has pleaded is, that before a man is guilty 82 ſhall bang * 


that he may not become a rogue. 
Gentlemen, another great point is the committee of "FRO ; 


that galls him ſorely. Undoubtedly we ought to haye told him 


what we were about. We Taid we had no ſecrets, and imme- 
diately after appointed a committee of ſecrecy. It is true, and 
there is no inconſiſtency in it. We had no ſecrets to go upon; 
our plan was perfectly conititutional, and muſt operate for the 
common good; but, at the ſame time, feeling ourſelves under 
the arm of power; feeling ourſelves to be militating again 


abuſe all powerful, it was prudent in us for the preſent not to 
expoſe ourſelves more than neceſſary: it was prudent to ſecure, 
to ourſelves a ſafe place of meeting. He has ſaid, it would be 


rebellion and an. overt act of treaſon. As to that I do not ſee 

how a ſecret meeting can be an overt act of treaſon. We ſhould 

have been able to repair to the place of meeting ſeeretly, bs 
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cauſe we knew every ſtretch of power would be made uſe off, 
againſt us, and there is more than reaſon to ſuſpect that the pre- 
ſent war with France is not directed ſolely againſt France, but 
againſt the cauſe of reform in England. It was meant by that 
war to divert the attention of the public from chat cauſe, under 
the pretext of the ancient prejudice that that country was al- 


ways our natural enemy; the numerous failures that are daily 


taking place; the numerous loſſes that we have experienced, | 
I am ſorry to ſay it, both by ſea and by land, teach us 


that that war is far from being a profitable one; teach us, that 


we are farther off gaining our end now than we were at the be- 
ginning of that war; for we are at this day leſs able to treat, or 
to treat on ſuch advantageous terms wich that nation we have ſo 
much deſpiſed, as we were at the beginning of the war. Ruin 
ſtares us in the face in every part ot the kingdom; every manu- 
facturing town is labouring under the greateſt miſery. London 
ſhews no leſs than 8000 Spitalfield manufacturers who are ſtar- 
ving.. Norwich, another great trading town (from which I 


appeared in the convention as a delegate,) is in ſo diſmal a ſitu- 


ation, that the poor rates, which were at firſt, two years ago 
I think, or eighteen months ago, but 3s. 6. in the pound, now 


Lear: to the enormous ſum of 175.'64.; and, by Lady-day 


next, they will be 29s. in the pound, owing to the preſent war. 
Gentlemen, I hope you will not think it impertinent in me to 


follow the example that has been ſet me. of reading from a neyſ- 
paper. It is not altogether fo pleaſing a fact to me, as that which 


the Profecutor ſtated from the Gazetteer was to him. It gave 
him ſatisfaction that it criminated me—it gives me pain that I 
am obliged to criminate thoſe that are in office. I will read to 


you a letter from a clergyman who viſited the Spittalfeld 'wea- | 


vers, and made a report of that viſit. You will by this ſee part 


of the diſtreſs in which they are now plunged, owing to the war: 
it is a letter addreſſed to the Reverend Mr. 4 — (Reads 


i from the Morning Chronicle.) . 
f Te os Rev. Ar. — 


« You deſire me to give you my opinion of the preſent 


ſtate of want and diſtreſs among the weavers in Spittalfields, being phyſician 


tothe London Diſpenſary, where between two and three thouſand of themannu- 
ally apply for medical relief, I am called upon frequently to viſit their wretch-- 
6 there as firſt thing that emen preſents itſelf to view, is 
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an empty loom, and a ſtarving family. Some have had only half their n 
work, for more than twelve months pe ſt; and many no work at all, for the 
laſt fix months. Sometimes I find one or two children ſick, and the wretch- 
ed parents looking upon them with all the diſtreſs which parental aſſection, 


and the utmoſt degree of poverty, can impreſs on the mind. At other times 


I find the huſband or wife, and not unfrequently both ſick in the ſame bed, 
and ſeveral helpleſs and half-ſtarved children looking up to them for bread, _ 
Here anxiety and poverty increaſe the diſeaſe if they did not produce it, 

which however is often the caſe. Ir is ia poſſible for words to give a per- 
fect idea of the diſtreſs which prevails amongſt this uſeful claſs of the peo- 
ple. If any doubt the truth of this repreſentation, all I can ſay is, Come and 
ee. Were they to accompany me in my daily viſitations for a ſhort time, 
they would be fully convinced, that this is a very, imperfect outline of the 


general miſery among ft this part of the labouring poor, who would gladly 


work, if. they could be employed; and therefore, the more deſerving of help. 


I am perſuaded, Sir, that you need only be acquainted with real diſtreſs, to 


intereſt yourſelf in the means of relieving it in the preſent inſtance. | Both 
you, Sir, and thoſe who ſecond your laudable endeavours, and benevolent 
W will be _ a good work. I am,' 


DEAR Sin, 


x 


OLD BzDLAM, | © Your ſincere friend, 


December 17. 1793. 8 JOHN WHITEHEAD. | 


Gentlemen, I will alſo read you a ca avcouradithd 
by authority from the Morning Chronicle, the Iſt of January, 
1793. The Editor ſays: 


Ix one fhort month (December 1 7927) an innovation was made on the 
ſcheme of Britiſh ſociety; and, in one eventful year, it has changed the cha- 


racer of the nation. From the happy condition of a people living together 
like one large family, under common laws; we were broke into ſets, and 
put under the inquiſition of clubs. Jealouſy and difcord ſucceeded confi- 

dence and union; the moſt honourable eonnections, the moſt ancient friend. 
ſhips, the ſocial and endearing intercourſes of neighbourhood, nay, the ties 


of kindred, were rudely, wantonly, torn aſunder; and the better to ſecure . - 


to us the calamities of a foreign war, we were involved in the more dread- 
ful horrors, of internal feud In the ſhort ſpace that we can allot to this ar- 
ticle, it is impoſſible for us to enter into the painful enumeration of the e. 

vents of 1793. When the faithful hiſtorian, comes to record them after paſ- 


fion and tremor have ſubſided, it will be found to be the moſt diſaſtrous to 


conſtitutional liberty, to ſcience, to morals, and to trade, that England ever 
2 knew, ſince the eſtabliſhment of its freedom. What a reverſe from the "% 
nimating and cheering picture of our proſperity and happinefs, which a li_ 
'beral correſpondent gave to the public, through the medium of this paper, 
on this day twelvemgnth. The great events of the year have covered with 
diftreſy the whole face of the iſland; the ſecret hiſtory of the I we nei 
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ther fully can nor dare develope. It is ſufficient to ſay, that acts of perſecn- 
tion, unknown to Engliſhmen, have been praiſed with applauſe; integrity 
and friendſhip have been branded as unbecoming an exalted mind; and con- 
ſiſtency in principles as unſuitable to the times. Opinion has been hunted 

into the retirement of families, and he who dared to manifeſt his public 
doctrines, has been aſſaulted on the ſide of his profeſſion in life The pulpit, 
the army, the bar, and the preſs, all furniſh the ſhocking evidence that 
Spaniſh and Italian arts may flouriſh on an.Engliſh foil.” 


What is ae but ſaying, that our conſtitution is greatly im- 
paired within theſe twelve months, if we do not look to it, ve 
ſhall have nothing but an Italian or a Spaniſh conſtitution left 
to us. How therefore are we to reſtore that conſtitution, ' but 
by a timely reform? and how are we to obtain that reform, but 
by purſuing it with vigour ? and how are we to purſue it, if we 
are not to meet; and if an Engliſh jury will permit a public pro- 
ſecutor (and believe every word he ſays) to throw an odium up- 
on them, and ſay, that though their meaning may be good now, 
it may in future be bad; and therefore you muſt condemn them 
as ſeditious. As a further proof, however, of the conſtitution- 
aiitv of theſe meetings, and the right we have to revert to our 
original conſtitution, and to do away the exiſting defects of that 
which is termed the preſent conſtitution; and which in fact is 
nothing but errors engrafted on our conſtitution. I will read to 
you a letter from Lord Bathurſt to Dean Swift; although in 
his time the Houſe of Commons was corrupt; ſince that time 
no great effort has been made to amend it; and we all know 
that human inſtitutions, however good they may be in their firſt 
ſetting out, go naturally to decay, unleſs repaired. It has more- 
over been aſſerted, that one of the glories of our conſtitution is, 
that it is of ſuch a nature, that it will admit of repairs, with- _ 
out being thrown out of order, and will always be advantaged 
by it; and that repair muſt come from the people: but hear 
what Lord Bathruſt ſays: -* 1 am convinced that our conſtitu- 
tion is already gone” luckily for us the Public Proſecutor has 
found it again to night, © and we are idly Rruggling to main- 
. tain what in truth has een long loſt ; like ſome old fools here, 
with gout and palſies, at fourſcore, years old drinking the 
waters,” he was then at Bath, in hopes of health again. If 
this was not our caſe, and that the people are already in effect 
ſlaves, would it have been poſſible for the ſame miniſter, who 
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had projected the , exciſe folate {before the heats it had occa- 
ſioned in the nation were well laid) to have choſen a new parlia- 
ment again exactly to his mind? and though perhaps not altoge- 
ther ſo ſtrong in numbers, yet as well diſpoſed in general to his 


purpaſes as he could wiſh, His maſter, I doubt, is not ſo well” 


beloved as I could with he was. You ſee that even in the time 


of Lord Bathurſt there were no greater enemies to the King than 


bad ſervants ; for none alienate the affe tion of a people from à 
king ſo much as bad ſervants of the crown,—* His maſter, I 


F is not ſo well beloved as I could with he was: the mini- 


ſter, I am ſure, is as much hated and deteſted as ever man was * 


whether that applies to the preſent time or not, I leave the peo- 


ple of England and Scotland to diſcover, © and yet I fay a new 
parliament was choſen of the ſtamp that was deſired, after ha- 
ving failed in the moſt odious ſcheme that ever was projected. 


After this, what hopes can there ever poſſibly be of ſucceſs? 


Unleſs it be from confuſion, which God forbid 1 ſhould live to 
ſee. In ſhort, the whole nation is ſo abandoned and corrupt, 
that the crown can never fail of a majority in both Houſes of 


Parliament. He makes them all in one Houſe, and he chuſes 
above half in the other, four and twenty biſhops” very upright ' 


men * and ſixteen Scotch lords is a terrible weight in one; for- 
ty-five from one country, beſides the welt of England, and all 
the government boroughs is a dreadfal number in the other. 
Were his Majeſty inclined to-morrow to declarg | his body coach- 
man his firſt miniſter, it would do juſt as well, and the wheels 
of government would move on as eaſily as they do with the ſagaci- 
ous driver, who now üſits on the box. Parts and abilities are 
not in the leaſt wanting to conduct affairs: the coachman knows 
how to feed his cattle, and the other feeds the beaſts in his ſer- 
vice; and this is all the {kill that is neceſſary in either, caſe. 
Are not theſe ſufficient difficulties and diſcouragements, if there 
were no others and would any man ſtruggle againft corryption, 


when he knows that if he is ever near defeating i it, thoſe who make 


uſe of it only double the Yoſe, and carry. all their points further, 
ond with a higher hand than perhaps they at firſt intended.” 
Therefore the poor reformer generally comes off the worſt; as 
perhaps will be the. cafe with thoſe who are now at your bar 


Gentlemen, fince the days of Lord Bathurſt the diſorders of the 


late have gone on increaſing, and we are now loaded with ſuch 
4 2 
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an immenſe debt, that it is inevmprehenfible W the nation ſup- 
ports itſelf under it ; and there are now forty millions more to 
add to it, for the ſake of preventing a reforni in parliament. A 
foreign war was entered into with that view, while the crown 
lawyers have been highly buſy at home : words have been raked 
up of as far date back as a twelvemonth ſpies ſet in private fa- 
milies ; ſervants interrogated ; the man bes been ſet againſt his 
maſter, and the child againſt its parent; every art has been 
uſed to bring forth criminal proſecutions, in order that reform 
may be diſcouraged in 'every ſhape; and that thoſe," who had 
been the foremoſt in attempting any thing like reform, ſhould 
be ſtigmatized as ſeditious, — ti eaſonable, —as ringleaders,—theſe 
words you have heard vociferated again and again, till I am ſure 
they muſt have tired your patience. ; 
Gentlemen, here is a ſtatement of the national debt, which 
perfectly applies to the caſe in point. The national debt, began 
with our happy revolution, which we are all bound to praiſe; and 
would to God the conſtitution was as ſound now &s it was /then. 
The national debt was a ſcheme deviſed by William and Mary, 
to ſecure their footing in England. At firſt it amounted, I be- 
Iie ve, to ſeven millions; but during that reign it increaſed to 
ſixteen millions, and the wars of Queen Anne increaſed it to fif- 
ty four millions — the amount of the debt at the end of the war 
of 1748 was 78, 2 59,090 3 the amount of the debt at the com- 
mencement of the war in 1755 was 75 millions; after that there 
was a diminution took place of about four millions, which were 
paid off, At the end of Lord Chatham's war the national debt 
amounted to 146 millions, it diminiſhed by the peace to 136 
millions, ſo that a peace which laſted till «755 diminiſhed it ten 
millions, and in the war from 1775 to 1773, the infamous Ame- 
rican war; where you will recolle& the Americans were firſt: 
treated as rebels, exactly in the ſame manner that the French 
are now treated; they were deemed rebels; they were deemed 
a ſet*of villains; they were deemed the worſt ercatures,npon the 
face.of the earth; and whenever they were ſpoken of, it was one 
Hancock, one Adams, one this, one that, and one the other, 
till we found, at the end of ten years war and an expence of 134 
millions, beſides 100,000 lives loſt in the war, we were obliged 
to give up the war, and accept of an Ambaſſador from them: 
and, at the time of Mr. Pitt's acceſſion to the treaſury bench it 
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amounted to 270 millions. At this preſent day, it is upwards of 
zoo millions; and, if we go on thus year after year, we hall 


ſoon make it 400 millions. But the remarks 1 in this paper are 
more appoſite to the point : 

« So immenſe a debt as 270 millions, beute an juterel of a- 
bout nine millions and a half, was an alarming circumſtance to 
the public, after the loſs of half the Britiſh dominions abroad; 
and ſomething muſt be done to divert the attention of the people 
from any ſerious enquiry into the corruptions and abuſes which 
had involved the nation in ſuch ruin.” 

„Mr. Fox was for probing this ulcerated wound to, the bot- 


tom, and meeting our ſituation in an open wanly manner, but 


the /ecre! qunto in the cabinet;“ and that Gentlemen of the jury 
I will tell you originated in Scotland. I know not at preſent 
whether it continues its root there or not; I am much inclined 
to think it does; but the ſecret junto © foreſaw, that ſuch a 
meaſure would lead to impeachment, refunding and confiſcation 
of property. He was therefore turned out of office, and Mr. 
Pitt ſeduced from his friends and party to become the tool of 
thoſe who began to be alarmed for fear an inveſtigation ſhould 
take place.” Here then Mr. Pitt is only the oftenfible miniſter 
while in fact he is ruled by a ſecret junto. A bubble was invent- 


ed to amuſe the people, and ſtop the mouths of the monied men, 


the weakeſt that ever was formed, and che moſt ruinous and 
wicked one that ever ſucceeded. The underſtrappers in office,” 
in England, Gentlemen, we have underſtrappers in office as well 
as in Scotland“ and treaſury runners, were inceſſantly employed 
in blacking Mr, Fox, and circulating in every company, that 
Mr. Pitt was to pay off the national debt. The meaſures he a- 
dopted for that purpoſe were cried up as a maſter piece of wiſ- 
dom : and this was again rung in the ears of the credulous peo- 
ple 1 in every corner of the kingdom by the proſtituted prints in 
the miniſter's-pay, By ſuch means, this extraordinary bubble 
was blown up to an enormous ſize, and the troubles in Holland 
and Frante, as long as we kept in peace with the laſt mentioned 


nation, were favourable to theſe meaſures. The prodigious de- - 


mand for our manufactures, the increaſe of trade.” 
I was in France, Gentlemen, between three and fouryears a- 


go upon a mercantile expedition. I had an opportunity of view- 


ing all the great warehouſes in Fi ances f from the northermoſt ex- 
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- tremity to that ſouthermoſt point of Toulon, which we have late. 
ly abandoned; and I will tell you, that in one ſmall town not ſo 

large as Leith, there was at that time Engliſh goods beſpoke, and 

in a great meaſure paid for, to the amount of three millions ſter- 
A ling; that kept our manufactures afloat, that gave proſperity to 
* the nation, and that was in conſequence of the commercial trea- . 
| ty which was entered into between the two countries about five 
years back, and in which I am not aſhamed to, ſay that J lent 
my humble aſſiſtance, not officially to the miniſter here, but un- 
officially to the miniſter in France, becauſe I knew the commer- 
x | cial connection of two nations was the way to enrich both, and 
; l becaufe I knew that to do away that idea, that they were natural | 
8 enemies, and would go to war upon every trivial occaſion, was | 
. the only way to keep us in peace and prevent the ſhedding of | 
- _- blood, which I am always for in any caſe whatever. I with I. 


could ſay ſo of our Governors, © the influx of money from France +1 

Holland, and the convulſed parts of Europe, gave miniſters an 

opportunity of levying enormous new taxes, even in time of c 

peace,“ while we were pretending to pay off the national debt, 

T4 every year brought us new taxes; why ? becauſe a majority in ] 
= the Houſe of Commons was to be ſecured. © Mr. Pitt took eve- t 


ry advantage that all theſe favourable opportunities gave him i. 
and loaded the people with ſuch heavy, partial, and grievous 0 
taxes, as no miniſter ever before attempted, even in times of Ml t 
war,” I doubt not, people of Scotland, but you labour under if 
| grie vous taxes, as well as we in England; there is one I will | el 
give you an idea of, the Salt tax, which flies in the face of com- « 
mon ſenſe ; but it is kept up for a reaſon which I will tell you by f. 
and bye; ; the collection annually amounts to from 1 9 to 20,0001, Al 
but the expence of collecting it amounts to 30,0001. People | ſh 
who are unthinking may ſay, why does not the miniſter ſell it ty 
When he loſes ſo much by it; it gives the miniſtry at the trifling pl 
expence of 11,000. a patronage of 30,0001. per annum of 
„ Mr, Pitt's Shop tax, Fuſtian tax, his tax on the poor th 
Servant "maids, the extenſion of Exciſe laws, his commu- te 
tatfon tax, and others equally obnoxious, are witneſſes of the in 
truth of what I now advance; with all his low cunning, artifice, an 
exertions, ſpies, and informers. _ *. no 
an 


Gentlemen, the convention is reproached with adopting French 
words and French manners; it is now about fix years ago that 


. 
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the commercial treaty, was, I muſt not lay on the taprs, but was 


pending in the caſe I mentioned before, i in which my humble ef-" 
forts were uſed ; I had acceſs to ſome of the dependents of the 
French Waser and I there found that lu Pitt's cabinet there 


was a ſyſtem of police ; I uſe that word, which is adopted in 


Ireland, in a great meaſure in London, and very likely will 
be loon introduced into Scotland, if it is not already; the French 


police, Pitt applied to Bretagne, and from them obtained every 
article of the French police. Spies, and informers, and every 
thing except the Baſtile, they had but one; and they could not 


ſpore that one: however, we have made ſhift without i it, having 
converted Newgate, and the Counter, and other priſons to that 
purpoſe, until a proper one ſhall be built ; there is one building 
in the neighbourhood of London, and I think 1 have ſeen ſome- 
thing like one building in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; he 
bas imported ſpies and informers, French things as well as French 


words. And I believe the nation, at that time, though much 
degenerated, 1 have reaſon to believe, that at the firſt outſet of 
' ſpies and informers, the police of England were at a lels to find 
Engliſhmen willing to undertake thoſe odious taſks : ſorry 1 am 


to ſay, that the repugnance-is now nearly dope away, that there 
is not a public company without a ſpy in it, and even the ſervants 
of the crown-glory in their having ſpies; ſome are more diligent 


than others; I ſaw one here to-night, - who, though he keeps ſix 


ſpies daily, it is no uncommon thing for them to regret, at the 
end of the week, that they brought him no intelligence; back- 
ed with the molt extenfive commerce ever known, our manu- 


factures and internal trade, puſhel by induftry, private credit, 
and paper currency, ta a pitch never before heard of; and, in 
ſhort, the whole credit of the merchants, traders, and manufac - 


turers, exerted to the utmoſt, to keep every hand uſefully em- 
ployed, was not ſufficient to raiſe taxes to pay the intereſt 
of ſo immenſe a ſum as 270 millions of national debt, defray 
the expences of government, which, together with- the in- 
tereſt, amounted to the enormous ſum of about 17 millions 
in time of peace, - without. reckoning the millions to be 
annually provided to ſupport this bubble; all this, 


notwithſtanding the flouriſhing ſtate which peace, and the unex- | 


ampled induſtry of the people to revive our trade and com- 
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merce, could not be annually drawn from their labours, not raiſed 
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by any of ihe oppreſſive means adopted, without borrowing new | 
loans on one hand, as ſtock was purchaſed. with the public mo- 
ney, on the other, that is to ſay, in paying the national debt, you | 
took the money out of one pocket, and paid it into the other; but 
while you did that, ſome of it always fell to the ground, which 
you never will ſee again : that money is employed in keeping up 
the price of ſtocks; ſome thouſands go weekly that way; a Re. 
form in Parliament would do away that abuſe. The Bank, 
that ſacred public, and private repoſitory of wealth, was ſqueez. 
ed out of half a million. This drew on them creditors for the 
unclaimet dividends to a much larger amount, and other means, 
equally unjuſt, were purſued to ſupply the deficiency. But all 
this would not do; the bubble muſt ſooner or later burft, and 
with a, dreadful exploſion, unleſs ſpeedily prevented by a more 
{k11ful financier than Mr. Pitt.” This bubble does not only threat. 
en this empire with the moſt terrible convulſions, but to ſpread 
' miſchief into other countries. We have been told, that the Bank 
of Amſterdam is iatiwately connected with our own; if that 
fails, ours fails, and that was given as the reaſon for our going to 
war; and very likely our going to war, will be a reaſon for our 
Bank failing: © it is formed an ſuch ruinous principles, that it 
18 impoſſible all the energy and induſtry of a brave, hardy and 
loyal people, when ſtrained to the utmoſt pitch, can ſupport it; 
it was ſetting the public to roll a heavy ſtone up a ſteep moun- | 
_ tain, which grows ſteeper and ſteeper as the ſummit is approached, 
To attempt to pay off the national debt by purchaſing ſtock, 
is one of the moſt barefaced robberies.” Here i is language! this 
in Edinburgh would be ſedition; it would go near to be trer 
ſon—“ the attempt to pay off the national debt by purchaſing up 
Rock, is one of the moſt barefaced rebberies committed on the peo- 
ple, that ever was attempted in any civilized nation.” Here you 
ſee Mr. Pitt is called a robber, and the moſt barefaced and i im- 
pudent robber that ever was, © loading the people with unburd- 
enable taxes, to enrich who ? the ſtockholders, the monied-men, 
and gamblers, in the Alley; theſe were ſure to aſſiſt the mink 
ſerial runners in blowing up this bubble, which brought ſo muck 
griſt to their mill; by their united arts and unwearied efforts, 
| they actually raiſed the price of Stock to ſuch a pitch, as to make 
the public pay more "oe Boop ſterling more than the intrlob 


,,, 

value, upon every 1001.” And as long as the induſtry of the 
people could bear ſuch burthens as were heaped upon them, there 
is every reaſon to believe they would riſe higher and higher; ſo 
that the more the public purchaſed, the more they would have 
to pay for the remainder, provided this bubble was ſuffered to 
continue. Mr. Pitt, inſtead of paying off the national debt, in 
time of peace, by his plan, has added mavy millions ; and if we 
are to go on in this ruinous plan, the increaſed price of the ſtock 
will load us with more than 150 millions more than ever we 


0 


oed or is pretended to have been borrowed. 2 


There, Gentlemen, in coniequence of this ſyſtem, the nation 
will find itſelf debtor 150 millions more than ever was pretended 
had been lent to it; an immenſe ſum of itlelf, but which the na- 
tion would have been barefacedly robbed of——1 5O millions ſter- 
ling which we never borrowed. ** It will eaſily be ſeen, by ex- 
amining the hiſtory of the revenue, or this brief ſtatement, that e- 
very war which this country has been engaged in, has nearly 


doubled the former debt and taxes, let them amount to what they 


might; and yet the nation has been plunged into a war, with this 
heavy millſtone of 270 millions about its neck. The effects of 
this raſh meaſure has been ſuddenly and ſeverely felt; almoſt a 


total ſtagnation. in trade and commerce, the revenue decreafing 


in the moſt alarming manner, all private credit deſtroyed;“ the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh will witneſs that: look at Paiſley, 
look at Glaſgow, and their Banks, which will all convince 
you that there is truth in this aſſertion; © no one dare truſt his * 
neighbour. bankruptcies innumerable, the induſtrious poor thrown 


out of employment Do we not ſee that even in Edinburgh, 


the poor are ready and willing to work if they could get it? 
Are they not the ſame in Paitley ? are they not the ſame in Glaſ- 
gow? I have already inſtanced to you in England, Norwich, 
Sheffield, and Mancheſter, where the poor are out. of number : 
but here is an addition, proviſions, and even hay, ſent out of 
the kingdom to the German armies,” not only to ſupply our own 


troops, but, forſooth, we muſt take other troops into pay 


while our poor are ſtarving at home, in conſequence of it, which 
keeps up the price of meat to a height never remembered at this 
ſeaſon of the year; coals, candles, ſoap, ſugar, and many other 
articles in.common uſe, are raiſed or kept up, in conſequence of 
the war.” Here is an article to which I would turn your at- 
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tention. the article of coals: the city of London yearly, confumes 
about 499,000 chaldron of coals; every chaldron of coals pays 
one chilling, to whom? To a man who did not think proper, when 
cited by the laws of his conntry, to appear before you; and pays 

to him, why? Becauſe he is the deſcendant of a natural ſon of 
Charles II. If he had been a poor man, and it had been neceſlary 
to keep up an appearance of reſpectability in his ſtation, there 

would have been ſome excuſe ; but he has another finecure 

which amounts to more than he ſpends ; ; this is one of the abuſes 

of a corrupt Parliament. Our money ſhipped off to pay the 

troops, and ſupply the beggarly German Princes on the conti. 
nent. The parochial taxes prodigiouſly increaſed, by the nu- 
merous poor thrown out of employment, or borne down by the 
heavy load of taxes Mr./Pitt has thrown upon them and threat- 
ened, notwithſtanding of all that is ſaid to the contrary, - 
with the ruin of another American war. In ſuch a 
ſtate, is it poſſible to expect that the public can bear to double 
the preſent national debt and taxes, without burſting Mr. Pitt's 

bubble, formed for plundering the poor to add to the rich.“ This 

man ſpeaks;very plain Engliſh, and, I am ſorry to ſay, he ſpeaks. 

as truly, as he does plainly ; it has been a decided plan with 

thoſe in power to plunder the poor to give to the rich; and will 
continue ſo, while uſeleſs places, and while uſeleſs peaks are ſuf. 
fered to exiſt, while a Lord Juſtice General of Scotland, who 
never attends his place, though juſtice is the moſt ſacred duty a 
man can acquit himſelf of; the duty of a judge is the moſt ſa - 
cred duty that a man can undertake, fince he is the repreſenta! 
tive of God himſelf: that he ſhould accept 20001. a year and ne- 
ver attend in his place, to diſtribute that juſtice for which he is 
ſo amply paid; this is another proof of ſinecure places, and a 
proof that we want a reform in parliament; you have now. been” 
hundred years, except one inſtance, .without the appearance of 
a Lord Juſtice General; 2000, ol. therefore has been carried 
out of Scotland and ſpent in England; therefore you annually 
looſe 20001. for which you derive no advantage whatever. 
The crifis draws near, when every inferior conſideration muſt 
give way for public good, and Mr. Fox's open and manly abili- 
ties muſt be called forth, to. form an honeſt, juſt, permanent, 
and upright miniſtry, to fave the king and people from one com- 
mon ruin.” R 


” 
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1 did not read this to you, Gentlemen, with a view to trum- 
pet up Mr. Fox: no man can have a greater reſpect for his abi - 
lities than I have, but I am far from thinking that no man in the 
kingdom can ſave us but him; I would not make any man a 
God—let us not truſt them—let us not give them implicit faith== 
let us truſt to none of our rulers—let us truſt only to our laws; 
and while we give implicit faith to them, and ſee'that our rulers 


ct according to thoſe laws, we ſhall be happy: the moment we do 


otherwiſe, we ſhall be ſlaves. Apoſtates have raiſed falſe a- 
larms of treaſon, ſedition, rebellion, and every thing that can 
rouſe up a generous people, to revenge the inſults and injuries 
heaped upon them; but the people are loyal, love their king, 
reſpect mild laws, and bear an utter hatred to all who attempt to 
impoſe upon them, by apoſtacy, fraud, or .treackery, and are 
ſworn enemies to all forts of perſecutions.” Would not you 
think that the writer of this letter had ſome of the perſecutions 
which have lately taken place, in his eye? You will ſee then, 
Gentlemen, that it is not r in Scotland, the people in Scot- 
land are not the only people who fee their true intereſts; that 
the people of England, likewiſe, begin to diſcern that they are 
impoſed upon; that thoſe tho are in office deceive them: open 
your eyes, therefore, Gentlemen, and be not deceived ; let not 
the words of office, let not the high ſounding vas of a2 
crown lawyer trepan you into a perjury, for if you ſuffer your- 
ſelves to be deceived, though not a wilful perjury, it ſtill re- 


mains a perjury, -unleſs you-give a verdi@ according to the dic- 


tates of your conſcience ; and the dictates of that conſcience can- 
not take place, till you have made a fair and candid examination - - 
of the matter' before you. ; 


WEED - poſtſcript ſays, © Two . and ſeventy millions is 2 


ſum the human mind can hardly form any idea of: to give ſome 
aſſiſtance in forming a hotion of it, were it to be laid down in 
guineas in a line, it would extend ppwards of 4300 miles: if in 
ſhiVings; it would extend three and an half times round the 
globe; and if paid in ſolid filver, would require more than 
60,000 horſes to draw it, at the rate of 1500 weight to a horſe 5" 
and yet the good people of this country are, by their labours, 
to pay off the intereſt of this debt, and are with the aſſiſtance of 2 
Mr. Pitt's calculations, to pay off the capital alſo. The number 
of inhabitants of Great Britain has been miſtated, as walks as ma- 
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ny other things, by the Puhlic Proſecutor; he ſtated * to be ten . 


millions; they perhaps, do not go much de ſeven millions; ; 
but we will fay eight millions, and among them, you cannot Fi 
there are morethan two millions of men; and, therefore two millions 
of people are to pay the intereſt of this debt, which, if laid out 
in guineas, in a line, would extend upwards. of 4,300 miles. 
Good God! when ſhall we get to the end of ſuch a journey; 


and yet we are daily encreaſing it by a war; and, what is the 


conſequence of that war? not only expences abroad, but it en- 
creaſes ſalaries and penſions: we bought Toulon with gold; we 


left it for nothing: it is true, we adopted again the French mea- 
ſures; we named commithoners : one commiſſioner ſet out, with 


a ſervice of plate, to do honour to the name of an Engliſhman, 
which coſt 80001. and though there are 8000 Spittalfield weavers 
in a flate of actual ſtarvation; and to one man, is preſented a 
ſervice of plate, of that e value, previous to his goirg as 


commiſſioner to Toulon : he comes back again, and is now, out 
of office, but has retired upon half pay: this is the way the pub- 


lic money is {quandered—this is the way the public money will 


be ſquandered till we obtain a reform i in parliament; no man, 
not the Public Proſecutor himſelf, can love the conſtitu- 


tion better than I do; but no man can deteſt the abuſes that 
are engrafted on that conſtitution more than I do; for, I have 


ſeen ſo much miſery, in the courſe of my tours through Great 


Britain, which is the garden of Europe, where there is not a 

man, who would exert his induſtry, but might earn a comforta - 
ble livelihood, if -our conſtitution was returned to that point at 
which it was ſettled at the revolution; but it is all done away; 
I will give you proof that it is done away; and, I have taken 


care to give you that proof, or, at leaſt, that each of you may 


be furniſhed with a copy of it, when you retire to debate upon 
the matter that is brought before you: it is in a ſpeech of Mr. 
Wharton's, in the Houſe of Commons: I will read it to you; 


and | am ſorry, that the Public Proſecutor has retired; I would 


have attacked him perſonally ; he was a member of the GG ; and 


though I believe, he was there at the time, he bore, he ſuffered 


that worthy man, an honeſt member in the preſent Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons; he ſuffered him to aſſert, that every part of our 


conſtitution was done away and did not rife to contradict him 3 


though here vociferous to the utmoſt, there he was ſilent; I am 
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ſeditious in ſeeking a reform; but, when a man tells them, eve- 


ry liota of the conſtitution is done away, the whole he could do, 


was to vote ſilently againſt him; and the motion was loſt, becauſe 
the majority did not think proper to ſtake their future fortune, 
reputation, or property, upon the reviſal of the conſtitution. 
My Lords, may a friend be permitted to read it for me? 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. No, you muſt read it yourſelf, 8 
Mr. Margaret. Gegtlemen, you are-entruſted now by your 
country, to give a i verdict, to examine ſorioully the caufs that is 
now before you. I have already told you, I am a willing and 
a devoted victim; I will give you a proof of it; and you ſhall 
have that proof . with you, in a letter that 1 wrote to Dun- a 


das, a twelve month ago, when preſecutions were hanging over 


the heads of the people: I offered myſelf for proſeeution; I 
deſired him to ſpare them, and to let his vengeance fall upon me: 


I eſcaped it in London; I hope I ſhall not find it in Scotland; L 
hope the honeſty of any jury will prevent its having the effect it 


was meant to have. This is the ſpeech of Mr. Wharton, in the 
Houſe of Commons. Mr. Wharton roſe to make his promĩ- 
ſed motion“ We heard,” he ſaid, © on every ſide, of the glo- 
rious revolution, in 1688, and of the conſtitution, as ſettled at 
the glorious revolution; it was 2 note which he had always lif- 

tened to with pleaſure, nd he repeated it himſelf with rapture. 


Hud :-whas was the rational band of our ſatisfaction, at the 


recollection of the glorious revolution ? It aſſuredly was net that 
the poſſeſſion of the throne, and the regular hereditary ſuccefſiog' - 
to it, were at that time, diſturbed and interrupted. It was not, 

that we expelled one king, and one family, and appointed another 
king, and anotber family, i in their room. The neceſſity of ſuch 
changes was, at all times, to be deplored ; and, the events, them- 
ſelves, could only be juſtified by the gecęſſity. The only rational 
foundation of our approbation of that revolution, u be, at that 
time, ſuch principles were confirmed, and ſuch wiſe and whole- 


ſome proviſions made for our conſtitutional ſecurity and . 


as might prevent all future neceſſity for a. /imil/ar revolution. 
Whoever approved of that revolution, declared, at the ſame time, 


that the conſtitutienal proviſions then obtained, were wiſe and whole 


ſome proviſions; that they were worthy objects of a national trug 


gle; that they not only juſtiſied reſiſtance, but made it meritorigus.” 
And yet, this 1 is one of the articles of crimination n me, 
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Gentlemen, it is ſaid the convention met to aſſert its rights; 


now, aſſertion may be made in various ways; it may be made, vi 
et armis ; it may be made by argument; by reaſon; and, there 


is no direct proof, that we meant to affert them by force of arms ; 


and. from the paucity, of our numbers it moſt likely was that we 


ſhould do it by argument. He ſays, they not only juſtified reſiſt- 


ance, but made it meritorious ; and, that they were cheap/y pur- 
chaſed, at the price of all the blood that was ſhed upon the occaſion, 


as well as the dethronement of a guilty king, and the extirpation of 
his guilileſi family. But an approbaticn of that Revolution went ſtill 


- tention to this; it is of the greateſt conſequence. 
probation of that revolution (1688), went ſtill farther. 
clared, that if, by any means, by force, or by fraud, by violence, 

or by corruption, if theſe wholeſome and neceſſary conſtitutional | 


farther, It declared, that if, by any means, by force, or by fraud, by 
violence, or by corruption.“ Jurymen, I requeſt your utmoſt at- 

But an ap- 
It de- 


proviſions ſhould, by any means, be taken away, or fruſtrated, the 
ſame objects would again juftify the ſame national ſtruggle ; and, 
the ſame extremities, unleſs they could be recovered, and re-ob- 
tained by more gentle, more peaceful, and, therefore, more hap- 
py means.” We at preſent feel, that force or fraud, violence and 
corruption, have taken away many of our privileges: we with to 


| regain them; not by force, but by thoſe more peaceful, and, 


: therefore, more happy means, which is a peaceable and rational | 


% 


application to the king, or to the Parliament, by an aſſertion of 
our rights, made in ſuch a reſpectable manner, that they ſhall not 
be refuſed ; for, it is idle to talk of the omnipotence of parliament z 
the ſervant can never be greater than his mafter ; the three eſtates \ 
together, are not equal in value to the whole nation: without 

them, the nation could be a nation; but, without the nation, 

they would become poor individuals. © He aſſerted (and. ſaid, 
he riſked nothing by the aſſertion, for no man would be hardy 
enough to deny it, and, he pledged himſelf to prove it in a com- 
mittee of the houſe), that all that was valuable to the people of | 
this country, all the providecs which were ſtipulated to ſecure 
the peace and proſperity, the individual liberty, and the general 
property of the people of this land, had all been, fince the revo- 
lution, taken away—All !” He e in the Houſe of Commons, 
and pledges himſelf to prove, that all the ſecurity of the ſubjeQs, 
all the 9 the — in the TS: which i is trum 
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peted up by venal kiretiags, has been taken away” —and he pled- 
ges himſelf to prove all this; and, to this, not a fingle man riſes 
to give an anſwer. © He muft entreat the attention of the Houſe ' 

for a few moments, whilſt he very briefly brought back to their 
recollection, what this country eſtabliſhed by the revolution. Firſt # 

to avoid all future miſtakes; and, that the contract between 

prince and people might be clearly underſtoed, the revolutioniſts , 

began by altering the oaths of the contracting parties.” Here a- 

gain I will interrupt myſelf, to ſhew you' that the king holds his 

crown, not by a divine right, but by a contract between him and 
1 | the people, which implies a mutual binding; and, ſhould either 
| of the contracting parties fail, it will become void : men in bufi- | 
neſs, you myſt know it; and, from buſineſs to politicks, is a very 

eaſy transition; the principle i is the ſame. © They altered the 

- coronation oath for all future ſovereigns in this realm; and they 

altered the dath of allegiance for themſelves, and for "all future 

ſubjects. They cut up, by the roots, the damnable doctrine of 

paſſive obedience, and non-refiftance :? doctrines ſedulouſly en- i 

deavoured to be inculcated into you to night; that non reſiſtance N 

14 and paſſive obedience, though couched in other words, were the | 
| duty of the ſubject. I ſay it is no ſuch thing; and, here is an ho- 
neſt man declaring this in parliament, and nobody daring to con, 

fute him. He ſays, © they cut up, by the roots, the damnable : 

doctrine of paſſive obedience by emphatically ſpecifying and ordain- 

| ing the following words of their former oath, 1 William and 

| Mary, ch. viii. I declare, that it is not lawful, upon any pretence 
whatever, to take up arms againſt the king, &c, &c. ſhould not, 
from thenceforth, be required or enjoined.” Therefore, you ſee, 
gentlemen, that it is no longer required of the ſubject to take an 
oath : that he will not, in any circumſtance whatever, take up 
arms againſt the king; becauſe, as the king comes to the throne, 
not by divine right, but by a contract between the king and the 
people, it was thought, if he neglected his contract on the one 
part, the people were not bound by that contract on the other; 3 
and he hereby eſtabliſhes the doctrine of reſiſtance to oppreſſion: 
in fact, ſelf preſervation is the firſt law of nature with an indivi- 
dual ; and what is the caſe with an individualygs: much more ſo 

| with a ſociety, It was not fo much to relieve "he conſcience 
of the ſubje&s, that theſe words of their former oath were ſelected, 
recited, and aboliſhed ; for no oath of ae ever did, 8 
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«Þ, or ever ought to bind a nation, or an individual ; it was 


ſomething worſe than perjury, or ſacrilege, to keep an oath of 
ſlavery.” No; man was not born to ſlavery. © This alteration. 


vas made to prevent the future ſovefeigns of this country from 


being miſled, as the e ee ſovereigns had been, to truſt 
to a ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition bout Royalty, which though many per- 


ſons for their intereſts have profeſſed, no man of common ſenſe 


ever entertained.” Many of theſe doctines are profeſſed at this 


day: men profeſs doctrines very different from what their hearts 


feel; but while blinding the eyes of the public, they are the moſt 
a. w men living. Their next care was to provide for 
the due adminiſtration of the executive power, and the reſponſi- 
bility of its confidential adviſers, They therefore enacted, 12th 
William III. chap. ii. that all matters and things relating to the 
well; governing of this kingdom which are cognizable in the pri- 
vy council, by the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, Hall be tran- 
ſacted there, and all reſolutions taken thereupon /hal/ be /igned by 


| ſuch of the privy council as ſhall adviſe and conſent tp the ſame.” 
Here you ſee, gentlemen, that the government of à large coun - 


try, like Great Britain, is of ſo public a nature as not to admit 
of ſecrets; it is of ſuch a nature that a reſponſibility muſt be af- 
fixed ſomewhere, and therefore thoſe perſons who adopted mea-. 


» ſures in the privy council were to ſign the ſame, in order that the 


public might know where the blame or the praiſe lay; this has 
been done away, and you have heard to night, when a queſtion 
was put relative te orders, thoſe orders were deemed proper to 


be kept a ſecret ; thus we imitate the practices of thoſe in higher 


ſtations, and Wen will naturally catch at the defeQts ſooner 


than. at the beauties of their maſters behaviour. Thereby guard- 


ing, as far as laws could guard, againſt that accurſed engine of 
deſpotiſm, à cabinet council.” which the paper I juſt now read, 
| calls a ſecret junto, © or that more accurſed inſtrument, an in- 


| terior cabinef,” from which we have net been free for 25 years. 
Their attention was next directed to the double repreſenta- 
tion of the people, the only poſſible ſecurity for all their other 


as 


provifins.”” There i is undoubtedly no proviſion, no ſecurity, for. 7 
the liberty , for the property of the ſubje&, if ke is not properly - 


repreſented i in parliament : 


— 


| legates or * to a ! where a convenient 


we are too numerous to make la ws- for 
ourſelves; we muſt therefore be repreſented; we muſt ſend de- 
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number of then, may meet and tranſact the bufineſs of the MN 
if that buſineſs | is not done faithfully ; if the men ſent to do that 


buſineſs are liable to be bought and ſold, we ſhall in our turns pax 
both purchaſer and purchaſed— The Houſe, of Commons and 


Juries.“ This is the double repreſentatiop in England; we were 


the only nation who enjoyed it. A neighbouring nation, though | 
much run down, have lately arrived at the poſſeſſion of i it. Ju- 


ries conſiſt of 12 or 1 5 men, according to the country in which 


they act. They are not to ſtand in fear of the judge, or in fear : | 
of the king; for, if they act according to their conſcience, no 


judge dare ſay any thing to an honeſt j jury; 3 they have a double 


duty; the firſt to God, and the next to their country; but they 


both of them form a moral duty, and are one and the fame thing. 
Jurymen are abſolute; they have a right to aſk queſtions, they 
have a tight, where the leaſt doubt hangs over the mind, to en- 
quire of the Pannel; they have a right to enquire of the Coun- 
ſel, and they have a right to call forth all the wiſdom of the 


judges ; ; while in office they poſſeſs the moſt unlimited power that 
we know of in England, He ſays, Our anceſtors paſſed over un-„ 
touched, and left as they found them the nobility and the church; 


they were confidering the ſolid and ſubſtantial parts of the conſti- 


tutional edifice, and did not mueh concern themſelves about the 1 
gilding and the varniſb. They therefore proceeded to eſtabliñn 
the / principle of a fair and free and frequent election of the re- 
preſentatives of the commons in parliament, as might be ſeen by | 


a reference to the acts paſſed in the firſt ſecond and third years 


of William and Mary.“ You ſee here, a term which at firſt ap- 


pears to be a kind of ſneer or joke, but it is founded in truth, 


and leads you to a much deeper reflection. He ſays, © Our an- 


| ceſtors did not much concern themſelves about the gilding and 
the varniſh,” meaning the nobility and the church ; 3 and it is not 


merely a jeer or a playing upon words, but ariſes from the prin- 


| ciple already laid down, that the nation, and the nation alone, 


is the principal part: it is thè people that are of conſequence, : 


and nothing but the people. And having thus, as they ima- 


. gined, provided for the real election of the repreſentative body 45 
in parliamant, they ſecured the independence and tategrity of 
that body after its election, by enafting, that no perſon. who has 
an office or place of profit under the king, or receives a penſion 25 
from the crown, ſhall be capable of ſerving as a _—_— of the. | 
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Houſe of Commons.” Now, if this took hes with | regard t to 
the National Aſſembly, where laws are only made; undoubtedly + 
a ſimilar reſtriction was underſtood to be in full force in that a& 
fembly, where the laws are carried into execution, I mean in ju- | 
ries ; for if men enjoying places of profit under the crown are 
deemed incapable of making laws, they ſhould | by 2 much ſtronger 

| reaſon be deemed incapable of carrying them into execution, eſ- 
pecially when there is an appeal from their verdict; or at leaſt, 
an appeal attended with ſuch difliculties and ſuch expence, as to 
put it out of the power of nine tenths of thoſe who are tried to 
make uſe of the remedy, © Having thus ſecured the purity and 

th independence of the people's repreſentatives in parliament, they 

| - proceeded to the other important branch of their repreſentatiou 

by Jury, and they decreed, that juries ſhould be fairly taken 

4 without partiality, and ſhould act freely without influence.” Ob- 

Wi - ſerve that, Gentlemen; I don't impute it to the caſe of to-day, 

1 but when I ſay it is poſſible to pack a jury, I can ſhew my au- . 

thority, when it has been aſſerted in the Houſe of Commons, and 

: i has not been denied. They alſo decreed, that exceſſive. bai! 

W ſhould not be required, that exceſſive fines ſhould not be impoſed,” | 

C and that egal and cruel puniſhment ſhould not be inflifted ; and 

- to ſecure theſe objeds, they ordained that thenceforward the 

. judges commiſſions ſhould be made guamdu ſe bene geſſerint ; and 


* 


[} 1 that their ſalaries ſhould be aſcertained and eſtabliſhed, in order 
11 to make the judges independent of the crown.“ The duty of a 4 
f In | judge is, not to influence you, not to ſay any thing that has the 

' leaſt tendency to influence you; he is to explain the law in any 


difficult point to you, but by no means to give you his opinion 
upon the caſe; he is merely to ſtate the law, and ſay always hy- 

pothetically, if the man is guilty of the offence, ſuch and ſuch. 

' offence, ſuch and ſuch puniſhment is due to it; but he is never 

to ſay, let me beg of you to ſay fo and ſo; it is illegal, it is the 
higheſt pitch of wickedneſs in a judge ſo to do. Now, all theſe 
proviſions (the objects and conſequences of the glorious revolution) 
would have no value, they would be nugatory and worthleſs; 5 
they would be a mockery unleſs they were effectually to obtain 

and ſecure to the people of this land theſe three important points. 
Fir/t, an honeſt and re/þonfible exerciſe of the executive authority. 
Secondly, real independent and faithful repreſentatives of the com- 
mons in parliament, Thirdly, a fair and OR adminiſtration. 5 
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ol juſtice in the courts of law. We who had no predileklion for 
any family whatever (except as connected with theſe objects, in 
| the words of our anceſtors at the time of the revolution, did now | 
1 again claim, demand, and inſiſt upon, all thoſe as our undoubted 
rights, the true, ancient, and indubitable ri ights and liberties of 
this Kingdom, Ift, William and Mary, chap ii. If then by va- 
rious means it had happened, as he aflerted, and undertook to 
prove (in a committee of this houſe,) that this proviſional reſponſi- 
bility of the privy council no longer remains; that the election 
of the Hauſe of Commons is neither fair, nor free, nor frequent ; 
that this proviſional independence of its members is gone, and 
that the Houſe, at preſent, /warms with perſons having offices and 
places of profit under the king, and receiving penſions from the 
crown; that juries are not fairly and impartially taken; that they 
do not act freely and without influence; that exceſlive fines may 

be, and have been, impoſed; that illegal and cruel puniſhments | 
R may be, and have been, inflifted ; that the judges are not inde- 
pendent of the crown; that penſions may, and have been, grant- 
ed to ſome of them; and that lucrative offices may be, ,and have 
been, conferred upon others, by which means it cannot be ſaid 
| that their ſalaries are aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. If theſe facts 

were ſo, he held it to be the duty of all thoſe who, without hy- ' 
pocriſy, praiſed the revolution.” Moſt men, perhaps all men, 
praiſe the revolution, but they do it with various intentions; but | 
he ſpeaks here only of thoſe who praiſe it without hypocriſy. He 
ſays, © he held it tö be the duty of all thoſe who, without hypo- 
criſy, praiſed the revolution, to endeavour to return us again to 
our conſtitutional ſituation at that period, and to recqver thoſe 
5 loſt cr neglected proviſions, that ſo we might effeQually ſecure 
| to ourſelves and to our poſterity, what our anceſtors endeavoured 
at the revolution to ſecure to themſelves and to us.” I hope that 
ſingle paſſage will be. ſufficient to do away all the criminality of 
the word aſſert, in the indictment. It may be done in two ways, 
by force, or by argument; in either caſe it would be juſtified by - 
the preſent Slorious conſtitution, taken not ironically; 3 not inſidi- 
ouſly, as it is taken by ſome, but literally, according to the truth. 
Our glorious conſtitution permits us to aſſert our rights, and even 
permits us to reſiſt oppreſſion: however, from the tenor of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, you will ſee that arms were the laſt things 


we ſhould at: thought of; being little inured to _ and being 
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A | Coall number to the bulk of the nation, I mean he Nociated 
men, who have ſent their delegates to the Britiſh Convention; and 


from what has happened to- day, you will ſee that the public mind | \ 


is panting for reform; and J hope, Gentlemen, if your countenanees 
deceive me not, that you all, or the greateſt part of you, with for 
reform; an amendment can be attended with no ill conſequence. 
Mr. Wharton, concluded with moving, That a committee be 
appointed to enquire whether any, and which of the proviſions | 
made by parliament in the reign of William and Mary, and in- 
the reign of William III, for ſecuring a reſponſible exerciſe of 
the executive authority ; for ſecuring a real, -independent, and 
faithful repreſentation of the commons in parliament 3 ; and fot ſe- 
curing a fair and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice in the courts 
of law, whether any, and which, of theſe have by any means been 
invalidated or taken away; and to conſider whether any, and 
which, of thoſe loſt or invalidated proviſions may be fit to be re- 
enacted and reſtored, in order that the people of this land may re- 
cover that fituatiog/ and ſecurity 1 in which they were placed by 
the glorious revolution in 1688.” This motion I have already + 
told you, was loſt, and it was loſt by a majority of 71 flent men, 
againſt 11 honeſt men who ſupported it; but the -1 did not utter a 
_ fingle ſyllable, though I firmly believe that the Lord Advocate 
Was in the Houſe at the time: if he was not there, his maſter, his 
father, his uncle was there, and not a word was ſaid z they put it 
to the filent vote, and numbers carried 'it,-which ſhews you what 
chance we have to obtain, by a humble ſubmiſſive petition to the 
Houſe of Commons, any redreſs; ; it ſhews you, that if we want 
to obtain redreſs we had much better go to the fountain of re- 
_ dreſs, and apply, in the firſt inſtance to the king; but that is a thing 
that is a matter of opinion; however, it requires conſideration ; and 
when the matter of reform comes to be more public, which I hope 
it will, it will then bear a more ample diſcuſſion. : 
Gentlemen, I have, I believe, in the former part of my defence, 
ene to you, that the Lord Advocate not being able to ſub---. 
ſtantiate his charges againſt me upon written evidence, was forced 
to draw in a more. powerful aid, namely, a blank, as a proof of : 
| criminality ; he has laid great ſtreſz upon it; he has turned about 
in it like a horſe" 1 in a mill, aud though he went back from it once 2 
or twice in the courſe of his ſpeech, he was ſure to return to t__ - 


again., * has likewiſe __ to attach a great * of crimi- 9 


+ 


- 
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| nality to the words conviation of emergency which i is a imple . 


Engliſh word, ſignifies a caſe of great moment, a caſe that requires 


' ſpeed, that requires immediate: attention, that requires all the exer- 


tions we can poſſibly beſtow upon it; therefore ſtrip it of the epi- 


thets ſeditious, malicious, felonious, and all theſe high ſounding 


words, and you find nothing in it unjuſtifiable whatever. He has 
alſo ſought to criminate me, with charging that my friend Browne 
gave a hiſtory of the Habeas Corpus Act; and he has wiſhed to. 
attach, more than ſedition, a kind of ak to the bare mention 
in the convention of the wrongous impriſonment act; ſurely, if 


ſuch an act exiſts, it is competent to every ſubject of the realm to 


ſce that it is ſecured to them; chat it was (as I preſume all acts 


are) made for the benefit of the public, and therefore it is natu- 
ral that men ſhould be anxious that thoſe benefits ſhould be re- 
tained to them; yet it would ſeem that the bare mention of ſuch. 


a thing is treaſon in Scotland. It galls thoſe in power, to think 
that they have got a power above them; that they are not entirely 


above controul; but I haye already ſaid that there is not a man 
in the kingdom above controul ; even the king holds his Crown d 
by a contract. and therefore is not above controul; he is not above 


the laws; ; he is not, indeed, reſponſible; the fiction of law ſays, 


he can do no wrong, becauſe his contract holds no longer than he 


abides by the conſtitution of the kingdom; the moment that he 


uVould attempt, as a James, or a Charles I to break the contract 


between him and the people, the moment he had broken that con- 
tract, he would then no longer be unaccountable to the people. 
On the contrary, it is moſt likely, the people would call him to 


an account, as they have done in other caſes before, when they - 


have ventured to ride paramount over the laws. The laws are 
inade for the weil of the nation, and are of more importance than 


any individual, in whatever rank ſociety may have placed him; 
they are bf more importance than any individual, for without 


laws there is no ſociety; and without any individual 1 
the ſociety may ſtill remain a ſociety. 7 . 

Gentlemen, will come now to the mere Points of the "TY 
ment; for the ſpeech of the Public Proſecutor has wandered 


greatly from the mere facts ſtated in the indictment: however, 
I was obliged to follow him, inaſmuch as he did me the honour 
on Monday laſt, of trying me before another jury; for it was me 


more than Skirving that he tried; it was me that- de had con- 
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ml in his mouth; and, to me, that a great part of bis ſpeech 
then applied. He taxes us with holding deluſive Republican 
principles, and he builds his crimination upon our having adopt. 
ed certain words, which he ſeems to think were never in uſe in 
England, before the revolution took place in France; he is how- 
ever much miſtaken, for there is nof a ſchoolboy but can tell him 
that Sefton was as much in vogue, and made uſe of in England 
twenty years back, as it is now : there is not a Writ for the re- 
turn of a member of parliament, but has the word citizen in it: 
the word citizen is in all the Students cards; and even the Pin- 
makers of London, are obliged to have the word citizen in their 


/ 


cards; therefore it is not an adoption of any thing new: As to 


e and orders, if they are founded upon French princi- 


ples, for God's ſake, give me French principles; and that we 


were regular, and orderly, I will take the liberty to prove to 


you. By. the regulations that I will read to you, you will ſee 


that we were far from having any ſeditious or diſorderly princi- 
ples about us; but that we were organizing ourſelves into the 
moſt regular body in the world, and, I believe, even Freemal- 
ons themſelves, who have regulations and ſecrets, and, I believe, 
ſome of their committees are pretty ſecret; meet together, and 
therefore are guilty of all the crimes I am charged, with; and [ 
don't know that there is fo much regularity even in thats pro- 
ceedings as there was in our's. The convention ſhall hence- 
forth be called, The Britiſh Convention of the Delegates of the 
People, aſſociated to obtain Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Par- 
liaments. The Delegates to this Convention ſhall be elected an- 
nually, on the of and ſhall meet where the Se- 
eretary and intermediate Committee ſhall think moſt adviſeable 
for the general intereſt. ? You ſee it is for the good of the ge- 
nerality; not for the good of one deſcription of men ; not for 
the good of the oppoſition, who are endeavouring to ouſt the 
miniſtry in hopes of getting into their places. No, let us ouſt 


the abuſes, and reftore the conſtitution to the Rate in which i it was 


in 1688. © The Secretary, and intermediate committee, may, 


at any time, call a Convention of the delegates, on 14 days no- 
tice; but they hall be reſponſible. for a proper exerciſe of this 


authority. The convention after electing a preſident by ſhew of 
hands.” Here we call him a preſident ; that is not a French 
word; T fancy a is a word, — 1 been Leh in x Englapd, bot 


C155 1 


h theſe fifty years back, and I cannot attach any 8 of crimi- 
an nality to it, becauſe we did not put it in the power of any man, 
1 to ſay he was ſent by a certain number of people, unleſs he was 
in intruſted with the confidence of thoſe men, for the purpoſe of a 
W- parliamentary reform, as I will ſhe w you by the inſtructions that 
im I brought from London, which I have i in my pocket, and which 
nd eſcaped the inquiſition. The Convention, after electing a pre- 
re- ſident by ſhew of hands, ſhall proceed to the verification. of 
It; powers, and then to the diviſion of the convention into ſetions, - \ 
in- in ſuch manner as ſhall hereafter be provided.” Here follows 
eir the head of office bearers. The Public Proſecutor told you he 
to could not tell what this- preſes meant ; ; this will explain it: 
i-. There ſhall be a preſident or preſes, three aſſiſtants, a ſecre- 
we tary, a treaſurer, and door-keepers, The three aſſiſtants and 
to WI the ſecretary ſhall form a council, to be denominated the council 
ſee of the table. The office of the preſes is to maintain order, to f 
ICl- take the ſenſe of the convention on all queſtions to be determin- 
the ed therein, and to declare on which fide the queſlion is carried, 
al- | to call on the committees for reports, c. and to fign all public 
ve, acts.“ You ſee there is nothing ſeditious in the office of preſes; 
and unfortunately that night there was no public act paſſed; 1 kept 
id I order, or endeayoured to do it, as well as I could, I took the 
pro- ſenſe of the convention, and declared on which fide the queſtions 
1Ce- were carried: an explanation of that you will ſee by and by un- 
the der a ſeparate head. The office of the council of the table, is 
Par- to keep order in the Sπi, . of the convention, as particularly 
an- ſpecified under the head council. The office of the ſecretary, is 
Se- to take charge of all writings and papers belonging to the con- 
able vention; to iſſue ſummonſes, write and diſpatch letters, &c. &c. 
ge⸗ according to the orders of the convention, and the requeſt of any 
for committee, during the time of their ſitting: and ſhall have acceſs 
the on all occaſions, to every committee during its fitting.“ This was | 
ouſt made a crime in Skirving, when you ſee it was the duty of his 
Was office, to attend as many committees as he could ſpare time for. 
may, The office of Treaſurer, Mall be to receive and pay all monies 
0m ſubject to the regulations to be at any time adopted by the con- 
this vention or the committee of finance. The office of door- : 
of keepers, i is to prevent the admiſſion of any perſons not mem- | 
ench bers, ,except by ſpecial leave of the council of the table.” This 


was to prevent improper company; I do not mean ſpies, for on the 
1 , 1 . 4 80 a ; y 0 95 X « 


contrary, when they were known ade oreferabl y adinine - 
though treated with the contempt they deſerved, and which no 
claſs in ſociety can deſerve more than themſelves, unleſs it be the 
- men who employ them. And now follows the head of committees, 
| No committee ſhall be compoſed of more than thirteen, or leſs 
than three perſons; and the number of each committee ſhall be 
1. decided-by a ſhew of hands in the convention. All committees 
En ſhall be choſe, unleſs otherwiſe ordered, at the time of their ap- 
55 pointment; and they ſhall be authoriſed to invite the aſſiſlance 
of ſuch members of the convention as they may think beneficial | 
to the buſineſs entruſted to their charge. All committees ſhall 
be elected from the leet of the ſections, unleſs found neceſſary 
: for ſome immediate purpoſe, in which caſe they ſhall be appoint- 
_ _- ed by the convention, one by one, by a ſhew of hands; and 
they ſhall fit and report progreſs, day by day, until their buſt. 
neſs is completed. The firſt meeting of every committee to be 
fixed by the convention; every ſubſequent meeting according to 
| their own 9 Now comes the, head of council of, 
the table. „There ſhall be three aſſiſtants, elected from a leet 
given in by the ſections, one to be renewed, and the ſenior to 
go out of office daily.” Thoſe who had the greateſt number of 
votes were elected, and in conſequence of that, the convention 
| was likely to be beſt ſerved, for they neither bought their elec- 
tors nor ſold them when they had bought them. * The ſecre- 
tary and aſſiſtants ſhall form the council of the table; ; they ſhall _ 
Prepare a ſtate of the buſineſs, for each day ſhall arrange the or- 
der in which the different ſubjeQs ſhall be taken into confidera- 
tion, which arrangement. ſhall be adhered to, unleſs the conven- 
tion ſhould alter the ſame by a vote; they ſhall permit a mem- 
- ber from each ſection to take copies of all motions, &e. to be 
1 ſubmitted to the conſideration of the ſections, and ſhall aſſiſt all 
members who requieſt their aid, in the wording of any motion 
5 : they may wiſh to lay upon the table.” This brings me back a- 
__ . - | gain, to a motion that has been-introduced againſt me as written 
=_ - evidence, and which Wardlaw was called to prove: he ſaid, and 
1 DS. it was not leſs to the diſgrace of thoſe who brought him forward, | 
dan to the Friends.of the People, of whom he was a member, 
that he came in a ſtate of inebriety; he ſaid he had written 
out that motion; ſo he did, and I am not aſhamed of acknow- 
""_ that 1 motion; Jt 1s a motion nn. up nat by me, but by 


CHEE 


the' canal of has table, and it is FIT in the N 40 To. 
do this your committee ſuggeſts a reſolution, to the following ef- 
fe, but which I ſhall leave to be drawn up by the cbuncil of 


* 


— 


the table. The ſpirit of the motion was that which the com- 


mittee, of which I was the reporter, had to report, and which 


motion was to be drawn up by the council of the table. The 


council ſhall have the power to interrupt any debate, for the 
purpoſe of propoſing to the convention any other buſineſs which : 
they may think more urgent; but the prefident ſhall take the 


ſenſe of the · convention by a ſhow of hands, whether the debate 


ſuall be interrupted or not.” Here you ſee this is the greater 


part of their duty, to fudge of fuch motions as were laid before 
them; if they were nugatary they were to inform the perſon who 


brought them of it; if otherwile; they were to indorſe them on 


the back, they were to hand the motion to the preſident, he was 


to read it to the convention, and then the vote of the convention 


was to determine whether the buſineſs was of ſufficient conſe- 
quence to depart from the order of the day. Then follows an 
article which gives great umbrage to thoſe who are frightened 


at every thing that looks like French: It 1s the head of ſections: 


we had the name of diviſions, and of claſſes; but, no name which | 1 


was agreed to by every body; at laſt, ſeQion was agreed to- by 


a great majority; and we thought no more of the French Con- 


vention at that time, than we did af our new ally the Grand 


Turk. To explain to you then what is meant by -ſections, and 
the cauſe of adopting that word, which was more from accident 


than any thing elſe, it goes on. All members of the conyen- 


tion ſhall be divided by lot, into ſections of fifteen perſons each.” 2 


And why divided into ſections of fifteen perſons each? It was 

not with a view to. overturn the government; it was not with a 
view of being ſeditious,- or riotous, or any thing of the like, but 
with a view of their meeting, as we had many country delegates 
who had much leiſure on their: hands, for the purpoſe of giving 


them uſeful employments: in the morning they uſed to meet and 


diſcuſs the news of the day, and little political topics, and there- 
by came better prepared in the evening; and in the courſe of 


one week we already found a great difference ih their political 


information; they had already learned to connect their ideas, 


and form a more accurate judgment of the buſineſs they were 
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per for the nomination of preſident for the next night, or for the 


committees. Theſe were the feloniou$- and ſeditious employ- 
ments of the ſections in the morning. The members, who 
may not be able to attend at the firſt diviſion into ſections, ſhall 
be divided by lot among the ſections formed; but, if any ſeckion 
ſhall have two more than its proper number, no new member 
ſhall draw for that ſection until the numbers are again equal. 
Every ſection ſhall be furniſhed with a complete printed liſt of 
the convention, ,containing the name, ſurname, and the ſociety, 
which each ivdividual repreſents.” And you ſee, Gentlemen, 
here is great regularity; and where men uſe ſuch regularity, 
they cannot be called a riotous, tumultuous aſſembly. „The ſte- 
tions hall be renewed on every Monday during the ſitting of the 
conyention.” Now, I maintain, that there is no principle in our 
Britiſh Conſtitution, which prevents mutual communication from 
one man to another, but will encourage that intercourſe ;. for 
union alone can make us ſtrong, as has been ſaid, though 1 in a 

different ſenſe, from the bench. The ſections ſhall meet every 
forenoon, at eleven o'clock, each in a ſeparate place; and ſhall 
daily choofe a chairman for the ſection, who ſhall report / their 


leets of election, &c. and, if theſe reports are not delivered 
into the council of the table, immèdiately on the chair being 


taken, they thall. be deemed null; each ſection ſhall daily furniſh 
Itſelf with a note of all the buſineſs, and with copies of all mo- 
tions and reports to be taken into conſideration that evening. 
The ſections ſhall daily diſcuſs the buſineſs of the convention; 
they ſhall prepare liſts of ſuch perſons as 'they may think moſt 
proper for offices, committees, &c.; but the ſections cannot ff- 
nally decide any matter; nor, in their collective capacity, gire 
an opinion, or make à propoſal to the convention. No member 
| In the ſections ſhall be lowed to vote by proxy.“ We did not, 
you ſee, intrench upon the privileges of the Houſe of Lords, 
where they vote by proxy; and we thought, that as every man 
was equally intereſted in. the buſinels, that he ſhould attend as 


often as he could; "and, if he did not, it ſhould be his own loſs, | 


by loſing his vote. © The members of one ſection ſhall not be 
received into any other ſection, during its ſitting; and, no per- 
ſon not a member of the convention, can, on any conſideration, 
be admitted. » And, I am ſure, there is not a man here, who 
would wiſh to be intruded upon by OR in the ſocial hour 


© 
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ever the bottle, but the ſeryant comes up with his name, before 


he is admitted. (Here Mr. Margarot drank a glaſs of wine.) 
1 beg pardon, gentlemen, for this interruption; I ſhquld- not 


4 | have done it, if the example had not been ſet me; ; we have no 
: ſuch thing in England, * as a jury eating and drinking 

K in court. 8 ; | 

5 ä Gentlemen, The next head, is Fe of motions. 1 great de- 
_ gree of criminality has beey attached to the motions that have 


been produced; but, notwithſtanding all the written evidence, | 
which is to tranſport us, and prove us nearly guilty of high trea- 
ſon, I will ſhew you the innocent manner in which [thele things 


- 


4 were to be carried on. Al motions ſhall be in writing, ſign- 
1 | ed by the mover and Secander, and tranſmitted to the council of 
15 the table, who ſhall number and file them, according to the or- 
4 der in which they are given in. At the cloſe of each day's bu- 
12 ſineſs, and before the adjournment of the convention, the ſecre- 
1 tary, or one of the council, ſhall read all motions given in, dur- 
=_ ing that ſitting, according to the priority of delivery, in order 
n | that they. may he copied, and taken into conſideration, - by the 
OE ſeveral ſections; and, being ſo read, they ſhall come on for de- 
i bate the following fitting, in the ſame order of arrangement, 

| 3 made by the council, unleſs the convention ſhall think proper to 
in prefer any one of them, as containing matter of greater impor- 
*. tance, or more urgent neceſſity. A motioh once rejected, cannot 
g: be brought forward again in the ſame ſeſſion of the convention, 
15 unleſs requeſted in writing by twenty members.” - Tbis was 
FY thought proper to be introduced, in order to fave us trouble, as 
6&4 there were ſome men who could ſpeak better than they could | 
70 write; and who, perhaps, might wiſh to be buſy; for we alrea- 
11 dy began to ſuſpe& that we had got ſpies among us, and that 
ot, motions of a dangerous tendency might be brought in; and, 
&s, | therefore, we endeavoured to prevent being led into a trap; for, 
lan we found that, in general, it is the moſt honeſt men that become 
187 the dupes of knkves;” In caſe of two or more motions being 
ifs, 1 on the table, which relate to the ſame object, and tend to the 
be ſame end, the council, and the reſpective movers, ſhall uſe their 
or” beſt endeavours to conſolidate them all into one before they are 
on, diſcuſſed ; but, in caſe the-council and the reſpective movers can- 


ho not agree in ſuch meaſure, then the ſame ſhall be be. finally de- 
| termined by the convention. Notwithſtanding the above regu- 


| ( 16 7 
i - lations, any member may duden n motion, at any time, to the, 
Il 5 conſideration of the convention, which he deems to be of great. 
1 er importance, or more urgent neceſſity than any of thoſe which 
| p |. © ftand'in the order of the day; and, if from the reaſons advan 
* . I by ſuch member, a majority of the convention ſhall coincide, in  } 
=: . opinion with him; ſuch motion ſhall be ODS abs, for. 
ward, and determined.“ | 
. Now, here is that which was drawn up with x more care 15 
2 any other part. We know debates often lead to, warmth ; and, 
: that when diſputants wax warm, they generally grow a f 
and irregular. We have ſeen theſe tumults, and this riotous 
- manner of debating, even in the Houſe of Commons: : we ſought 
to avoid it ; and therefore, we ordered, that no perſon ſhall 
i fpeak'in the ordinary fittings of the convention, more than once 
=. -- on the ſame ſubject, unleſs it be to explain, or by ſpecial leave 
_ Rs of the convention; but, when all who with to ſpeak to the queſ- 
1 tion have done Ig any member may'be heard again; ; and, every- 
| member who opens & debate, ſhall have the privilege of being 
= heard, the laſt, in reply, before the diſcuſſion be finally cloſed, 
hs Il it ſhall appear to the mover, or ſeconder of any motion, or to 
- any other member, that the matter contained therein requires 
the moſt ample diſcuſſion, on motion, for that purpoſe, made and 
agreed to, the perſon ſhall leave the chair, for the purpoſe of 
. the convention reſolving itſelf into a General Committee, in 
mo which a chairman being firſt appointed, every member, ſhall be 
5 at liberty to ſpeak as often as the committee may think proper, 
5 8 to hear him, till the queſtion ſhall be called for by an apparent 
3 majority. As ſoon as the queſtion ſhall be called for, and the 
| diſcuſſion cloſed, the prefident ſhall reſume his ſeat, and the queſ- 
tion ſhall be determined in convention. The council hall re- 
| © quire the preſident or chairman, or either of theſe may, of his 
own accord, put a vote for cloſing the debate. When it appears 
to any of them to be the general wiſh of the convention, or ge- 
neral committee, there ſhall, however, be 2 vote taken; 3 and | 
two to one for cloſing the difcufſion, before it actually takes 
place.“ Here we ſought, not only to avoid the heat of debate, 
but we ſought to avoid partiality, and we ſought to avoid any 
pirejudice that any man might have againſt another, or in favour 
| of another. © The queſtion of cloſing the debate may, itſelf, 
\ de Ecbated]; 5 but, it muſt be firily tended to, that no mem. 
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debate, ſhall g0 into the diſeuſſion of the main queſtion,” 
The next head i is, that of order; a term not borrowed from 


France, but from the Houle of Commons of England ; for, in 


the Houſe of Commons, the order of the day is a common phraſe. 
The convention ſhall meet daily, at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, and ſhall proceed, Firſt, To receive and verify the powers 
of any new members. Secondly, To receive withaut reading the 
lifts of. candidates, from the ſections. Thirdly, To read commu- 
nications addreſſed to the convention. Fourthly, To elect, from 


the liſt of candidates, the committees, if any have been order- 


ed, the new aſſiſtant, and the new preſes. F ifthly, To hear 
from the council, what is the_whole buſineſs ſtanding for diſcul. 
ſion; and what is that particularly appointed for the day, with 


the order of priority, propoſed by the conncil; which priority 
may there be debated, and fixed. Sixthly, To read over the 
minutes of the preceding day, and any former days, not finally 
ſettled, and direct corrections of the ſame, if need be. Seventh- 


ly, To receive reports from the different committees. | 
In going through the buſineſs of the day, the order of pri- 


| ority, fixed as above, ſhall be adhered to, unleſs altered by a 


vote of the convention, which muſt, at any time, be put, if de- 


ſired, by the council; or, if required in writing, by any five. 


members. Any point, once diſcuſſed and determined, can nei- 
ther be reſcinded nor brought forward again on the ſame day; 


nor at all, but by a motion regularly made; 3 and, for the bring- OY 
ing i in of which, leave ſhall have been obtained the preceding 


day. The reporter of any committee ſhall always have a prefe- 
rence to the ordinary buſineſs of the day, to deliver his report 


to the convention, ſo as not to break i in upon any debate which" 


may be before it. Members ſhall ſpeak in the order in which 


they riſe for that purpoſe; and, if more than one riſe at the 


ſame time, the preſes ſhall decide who 1 is entitled to the pl: : 


ority. 


TFhe preſident alone ſhall have” the power of i interrupting : a- 
ny ſpeaker who wanders from the queſtion ; but any indi- 
vidual ſhall have the right to ſuggeſt his opinop, by writing the 5 
word order, and handing it to him. 

No member to be allowed to ſpeak upon any ſubject after 3 


ſhew of bands has taken place on it.” 
I. 
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You will ſee by this, that we were not only far from galt 
ouſly inclined, but we did not give our tongues n looſo: Wwe 
were obliged to ſpeak in order, and methodically take eur turns, | 
and ſay nothing further than what we were entitled tb. You ._ 
will from that, gather, that a ſociety, ſo well regulated, could _ 
not be far the purpoſe of overturning the conſtitution, which, in 
its original ſtate, is regularity itſelf; we were proceeding i in 2 
way that directly led to a reform: theſe are the heads; and 
there remained five more to be finiſhed, when we were appre- 
hended by general warrants, and the meeting diſperſed by the 
power of the Sheriff, and of the Lord Provoſt; therefore, if we 
are not in order, it is not our fault, but the fault of thofe who 
interrupted us; yet, you will ſee, that we were not altogether 
ſo illiterate as ſome men, and men of ſhining, perhaps more ſhin- 
ing than ſolid abilities have thought proper to repreſent us, 
We knew what we were about; and all this was done openly ; 
we have had fifty viſitors of a night: any perſon ſending in bis 
name to the council at the table, was his admiſſion ticket; and. 
as I before 'obſerved to you, we ſought nothing but the public 
good: we ſought a parliamentary reform: we ſeek it ſtill; and, 
T truſt, we thall to the end of our lives; and a raiovition; not 
a deſtruction, but a renovation of our conſtitution. - Gentlemen, 
I will now come to the plain facts ſtated in the indictment, and = 
then I will make a few remarks upon the evidence that has been 
given ; and, Gentlemen, I am ſorry to detain you fo long: but, 
it is my duty to be as explicit as poſſible, in this matter, as well 
as yours to liſten to it: was it my own individual bufineſs, I 
would meet your verdict this inſtant ; ; but T have already told 
vou, that I confider myſelf as the leaſt concerned i in this murter; 5 
it is the cauſe of reform, | 
The indictment, Gentlemen, accuſes me of having been md 
2 delegate by an aſſociation of ſeditious people, calling then | 
ſelves the Correſponding Society of London. 
Now, Gentlemen, either the charge is true or falſe; if it BE 
falſe, it is malicious; if it is true, then I am the ſeditious perſon 
I am repreſented. The London Correſponding Society is not a 
ſeditious ſociety ; it is a ſociety eſtabliſhed upon as regular and 
as ſyſtematical a plan as that of the convention. We are proceed -· 
ing to increaſe, to diffuſe political knowledge, to make eve · 
ry man ö with his 8 28 * ; We are formed i in- 


* ht as * dine upon the freſh air as 9 * ſtagnate 


duce diſorder and confuſion; thetefore, we never ſuffer, except 
hen general meetings take place: we never ſuffer above a cer- 
tain number to aſſemble together: we aſſemble in private houſes; 


neither eat nor drink; but caltnly and coolly diſcuſs the political | 
ſubjeQs before us: we inſtruct the ignorant, and receive inſtrue- 


tion from thoſe that know more than we do; and, therefore, the 
charge that this is an aſſociation of ſeditious people, is a falſe- 
hood, and the Public Proſecutor backed it with another falſe- 


hood on the night he did me the honour to try me; inſtead of 

Mr. Skitving: he afferted, that this ſeditious ſociety had held a 
meeting for the purpoſe of chooſing delegates; and, that they 
were ſo deteſted by the mob, that the Magiſtrates were obliged 
to protect them. I was not at liberty to anſwer him that night; | 
nor ſhould Ido it now, eſpecially i in bis abſence, but that im- 
| preſſions unfavourable may have gone forth. It is ſaid, that the 


Magiſtrates (anſodd doctrine for a erown lawyer to advance, j were 


. obliged to take, under their protection, the ſeditious London Cor- 


reſponding Society, in electing delegates to lend to Edinburgh, 


If that ſociety was ſeditious, why did not the Magiſtrates 
quell us? they were preſent ; and they came with a deſign to 


diſperſe us 3. but the laws are paid greater regard to. in the 


. tropolis than they are at ſome diſtance from it; and; when, hy | 


found we were acting upon conſtitutional principles, they dared 
not moleſt us: there were five hundred conſtables ; and, out of 


thoſe five hundred, I will, to be ſure, fay, "there were, at leaſt; i 


three hundred of thera, | who maintained the ſame principles 
that we did, that a reform was neceſſary 3 that it might have 
been imprudent if the magiſtrates had acted otherwiſe than they 
did. If any illegal open act of violence had taken place, it muſt 
have been occaſioned by them; but they did not commit any aft 


of violence: on the contrary, we placed ourſelves under the care of 
the high conſtable, and his poſley ; ; and they attended z but, as in the 

| jeftimony of the Lord. Provoſt, if any riot was occaſioned thay day, 
it was from the Magiſtrates, and their attendants, for our "ſociety, 1 

being ſo numerous, we were obliged to meet in an open field ; or, 
at leaſt, a field incloſed with palings: it was in the neighbourkoad 
of Spittalfields ; and the people in the neighbourhood, led by eu- 8 


rioſity and not kept at home by work, being out of employ, thought 
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air of Spittalfields itſelf, they attended our meeting to the a- 
mount of thouſands, and behaved as orderly as thoſe men you ſaw 
to- day come up the ſtreets; they behaved with the utmoſt de- 
cency; and the police Magiſtrates, from the police office, with 
their police runners attended, but did not dare to moleſt us 
more than that we invited them to attend our meeting, in- as- 
much as it was conſtitutional; knowing that they ſhould diſpleaſe 
certain perſons in power, who ſhall be nameleſs, they declined - 
accepting the i invitation of attending; but, after I was nominated, 
I returned them thanks for the polite attention they had paid us : 
they alked us whether we were to chooſe members of is "ah 3 
I replied, no; that our object at Edinburgh, was to eommuni- . - 
cate with our brethren here, who were, like ourſelves, purſuing | -- 
a reform in parliament; ; that would be our buſineſs in Edinburgh - 
I teld them, if they had any commands, I would execute, them; 
they politely bid me a good day, and drew off their conſtables 3 
| and found themſelves to be very bappy in being protected by us: 
it is true, Gentlemen, the high conſtable came to me, and begged of | 
me, asa means of diſperſing the mob, that I would deſire the mem- 
bers of our ſociety to diſperſe quietly, for as-much as there might 
be ſome riot, or ſome tumult. I told him, if that was the caſe, we 
would, to a man, turn out and aſſiſt the civil officer: that as re- 
form, was our aim, ſo was order; and, that we would, on eyery 
occaſion, protect the civil officer; and, at the ſame time, that 
we aſſiſted him in his duty, we would take care that he did it. 
And, Gentlemen, my behaviour has been perfectly regular: 1 
have been always ready to come forward, and face my gountry, 
againſt any charges, except, at the firſt inſtance, when I was 
aſſailed by ſix blackguards, or meſſengers; or whatever they 
were, I told them, take my word, that when ever they required 
my preſence, I would be forthcoming ; the ſame was the caſe in 
this court; I had not renewed my bail in this court; yet, I did 
not heſitate to appear; I neyer will fly from Juſtice ; I will al- 
ways abide by it ; beſides. Gentlemen, if the London ſociety was 
_ ſeditious, but it is not, it is ſanctioned by a letrer, a copy of 
which ſhall be given to each of you, to peruſe at your leiſure : | 
you will ſee, that it was a ſociety founded upon conſtitution- 
al principles; that none of the miniſters dared offend us: it is 
true, laſt year, ſeveral aſſociations were formed all over the __ 
kingdom; and, it was they who ſounded the tocſin; and, where | 
did they originate ? they originated in about caves placeme®.* | 
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the preſident, the chairman of that ſociety, poſſeſſes only 8 
places; F he was a clerk, or underſtrapper, of Lord Hawkeſbury? 33 ng 
his name is Reeves; at the ſame time, to prove to you the fur- 
ther conſtitutionality of our proceedings, we did, in the month - | 
of April, hold an afſembly, at the crown and anchor, in the 
| room above this very man, who was for protecting property a- 
gainſt republicans and levellers: this very man, obliged: to bite 
his nails, in the room underneath; dared not ſhew his teeth; but he 
can write; and he is aſſiſted, Iwill not ſay by the treaſury, but he has 
_ pecuniary aſſiſtance, and has laid the public under contributions; 
and here I apply to an obſervation of the public proſecutor, that we 
drew money from the poor, the deluded, and the weak. Would to 
God no man drew more from the poor, the deluded, and the weak? | | 
If no man enjoyed. more ſinecure places than we do, every family 
would have bread, which is not now the caſe; while thoſe who 
t draw money from the poor, the weak, the deluded, and, 1 may add, 
the oppreſſed, are revelling in riot and luxury, and all manner of | iS 
proſſigacy: while they ſel] themſelves, while they ſell others, and , Wy 
their crimes, they cut a figure; but let them remember, that every . | 
guinea that they poſſefs, conſiſts of a certain number of drops of the 
blood of the poor. He ſays, being named a delegate by an aſfoci- 
ation of ſeditious people, calling themſelves the correſponding ſo- 
ciety of London, did repair to Edinburgh, with the wicked and fe- 
- lonious ,purpoſe of joining and co-operating with an illegal aſſocia - 
tion of evil diſpoſed and ſeditious perſons, who originally deſigned 
themſelves the general convention of the friends of the people. | 
| Now, it ſeems, that the original friends of the people were an ille · 
gal aſſociationʒ were an aſſociation of evil-diſpoſed and ſeditious 
perſons. In the indictment, it ſays ſo; 3. but in the pleading of the | 
proſecutor for the crown, he ſays otherwiſe; he ſays, that they 
were harmleſs, that they wete allowed; REY indeed, the be- Mil 
| haviour of the Magiſtrates towards hom! ſeems to prove the le- "il 
gality of their inſtitution: he goes on, and charges us with _ |; 
holding various illegal and ſeditious meetings: how came they. : 
to be illegal! ? if the friends of the people were in the firſt in- 
ſtance legal, how came they to be illegal and ſeditious? or where | 
are the proofs that he brings of it? He likewiſe ſays, they met 
under the pretence of procuring a reform. Gentlemen, you are 
not to be caught by words: you are men of ſenſe ;. and ſenſe _ 
| alone i is to operate upon you; reaſon and found ſenſe hut is 
ä IS e 5 x 5 | 
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a to tell ? how i is he to prove? in what manner has he eos. 
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that theſe were only pretences ? On the contrary, what I have 


already thown you betrays a great ſyſtem of regularity and or- 


der; and order will never be introduced for the fake of forward- 


ing confuſion ; and yet, he ſays, they were evidently of a dange- 


rous and deſtructive tendency, though I ſtartle at the words, evi- 
dently ofa dangerous and deſtructive tendency; yet, if you allow me 
to add a few words to that ſentence, I will ſhewthat they are ſtrict- 


Iy true; for, if you apply thoſe words to the abuſes which have crept 
into the conſtitution, you will make Engliſh, you will make ſenſe, 


and you will make truth of it. He lays, we imitated, in the form 
and tenor of our proceedings, that convention of people, the a- 
vowed enemies of this country : theſe people, the avowed ene- 
mies of this country, fight with guns, bayonets, and cannon ; we 


do the ſame; and yet don't fuppoſe that we are guilty for op- 


poſing, arms to arms: the Houſe of Commons, whom we are ſeek · 
ing to reform, and wiſh to new - model, if poſſible, upon the plan 


of a more frequent renovation, uſes the fame regulations that we , 
do; but order can never be criminal. Gentlemen of the Jury, 


he ape likewiſe, that I did act as preſes or chairman of their 
meetings: 


rate. in his language; but, in England, ſuch an inaccuracy would 
be fatal to the indictment. Although it has been ſaid that I was 
an Attorney by one; and, by another, that I know nothing of 
law, I hope to prove, that I know ſomething of the conſtitution; 
and, that if I am no Attorney, I have as much honeſty as 


any Attorney; or any gentleman of the Gown, It goes on, that 


various inflammatory votes and reſolutions were paſſed, Of this, 


I truſt, the Public Proſeentor has failed to produce any evidence: 
there is no vote, no reſolution of an inflammatory nature, inaſ- 
much as to underſtand the word inflammatory, it means, not 
merely, that which will inflame itſelf, but that which will inflame 


others : now, the words introduced, as inflammatory, have no 
manner. of connection with the convention at large, and was or- 
dered by i it, to have been burnt: there, indeed, he is right: it 
might have been inflammatory; when burning it was inflam- 
matory; but that inflammatory nature was no way ſedi- 
tious. Continuing then, in the ſwollen and deluſive la 
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this, Iikewiſe, he has failed to prove: he has proved 
that I ated once as chairman; and, therefore, cannot be guilty 
of acting as chairman at their meetings; at leaſt, he is inaccu- 


. 
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Gia alſo, © when Ates ding 4 in his ele of delegate, at 
the illegal meetings of the ſaid aſſociation, utter; and make va- 
rious ſeditious and inflammatory ſpeeches, tending to vilify our 
preſent bappy conſtitution, and to withdraw therefrom the con- 
fidence and attachment of our ſubje&s.”. I have already proved; 
that the only end of our meeting, was to revert to our conſtitu- - 
tien; but, it ſeems, that there is à terrible confuſion of ideas. 
He accuſes me with having, while attending my duty, as dele- 
gate, in theſe meetings of the convention, -with having made ſe- 
veral inflammatory fpeeches, tending to vilify our preſent happy 
conſtitution; and, to withdraw, therefrom, the confidence and 
attachment of our ſubjetts: That that is a wrong ſtatement, will 
be evident, at firſt fight : by what you have already been told, 
you mult have diſcovered; that men, ſeeking à reform, cannot 
with to do injury to that very conſtitution which will procure to 
them that reform; for, we are not ſo blind as not to fſee;, that 
ouf original en if we revert to its original principles, 
does give us the reform we want; but his way of proving this 
inflammatory ſpeech is very curious. And; particularly, the 
ſaid, Maurice Margarot did, at a mecting of ſaid convention, 
held on Tueſday, 29th. November'laſt, 1793, or on ſome other 
day of that month, in a Maſon Lodge, or room in Blackfriars 
Wynd, in the city of Edinburgh, wickedly and feloniouſly wake 
the following motion, or one of a ſimilar import.” This, you | 
will recolle&, is to be the vilifying of our preſent happy conſti- 
tution, And our withdrawing therefrom the attachment of our 5 
ſubjects. Now, you will ſee what that motion is, which he ad- 
duces in ſupport of that proof: That, previous to publiſhing an 
addreſs to the public, a committee be forthwith appointed to 
conſider the means, and draw up the outlines of a plan of gener 
al union ad corporation between the two nations, in their con- 
ſtitutional purſuit of à thorough parliamentary reform. He 
brings vou forth a motion, aꝶ written evidenoe; and, he tells 
you, this is done fbr the purpoſe of eabberting aun pteſent bappy 
conſtitutidn, and wit therefrom the attachment of out 
ſubjects: you certainly will ot take ĩt amiſs, if [ recall to your _ 
mind what I'{aid: before; that it was: an attempt to impoſe upon 
your underſtandings; for there is not one of you fifteen that has 
a ſervant about your houſe, To: imbeeile, as to fuppoſe that aplan _ 
of union N tend to vilif our e | 
i 6 + * . / 
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: withdraw, therefrom, the dont dense and nden en of our fab. | 


jects: it might, very well, when helped forward . with all the 


brilliancy of geſture, of language, of action, which he is poſſeſ- a 
ſed of; but, when you come to look into it, it is a direct ſalſe- 


hood: let us call things by their proper name; it is a direct 
falſehood ; it does not ſupport itſelf. Then further, that motion 
having paſſed unanimouſly, and, which motion, clearly demon- 
8 firated a with and intention on the part of the ſaid Maurice Mar- 


garot, of propagating the ſeditious tenets of that aſſociation over 
the whole kingdom: and, of exciting our ſubjeQs in Eugland, in 
coutempt of legal authority, to adopt the ſame unconſtitutional 
conduct which the ſaid Maurice Margarot, and his aſſociates, had _ 


. preſumed to follow. Gentlemen, I have been told, that in Scot- 
land, I am as much a ſtrauger as if I had come from Germany, 
from Italy, from America; and yet, a court which cannot bring 


Vitneſſes from England : can try me for what is charged to have 
been done in England : in ſhort, it is a farrago of nonſenſe. 
Were I better acquainted with the public proſecutor, I ſhould 


have thought he meant to have ſet forth my poor ſervices in the 1 


convention; and, therefore, brought me forward to explain the 
nature of it. The contempt of legal authority — where has it 
been ſhewn ? No where: on the contrary, we had the fanQion 


of legal authority; Pitt and Dundas both knew we were com- 
ing down: the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh knew we were aſſem- 


bling for that purpoſe ; unleſs the contempt was, that we did 
not go and aſk them leave: perhaps, had we been ftroling' play- 


ers, we might ; z for, I am told, that a town- hall, not far from 


Edinburgh, was refuſed to the Friends of the People; and, the | 


next night, permitted to a company of Rtroling players : -proba- 


pat ſtroling players are the moſt beneficial members of ſocic- 


. Gentlemen, you ſee what hardſhips I labour under, not he- 
5 able to get at my exculpatory witneſſes and papers, the wit- 
neſſes being above the laws of the country. The Lord Adyo- 


cate, when he ſays it was in contempt of legal authority, utters, - - 


a a falſhood : not even your Lord Chief Juſtice Laing, who goes 


about knocking people down in the ſtreet, his legal authority had 


not ſhewn itſelf; and, therefore, it was not in contempt of any 
legal authority whatever. We teok our own room; burnt our 


- own candles; an nobody had any thing to do with it but our- | 


ſelves : there was no contempt of any legal authority; and, there- 


* 


fore, chat 1 net muſt be : as oY that REN relates to 


— 


E ( ay 5 | : 
England; over which, you fay, you have no „ Jughaditlods Atl 


I find among my high crimes and miſdemeanors, the word tocfin; 
and a leatned judge has ſaid, that we took it from the French : 


another perſon has ſaid, taking up, I ſuppoſe, what had dropped 


from the learned judge, that it was a French word: unfortu- 
nately, it Happens to be borrowed even by them: it is a Chineſe 
word, ſignifying a ſhrill found ; a bell that is rung when danger 
is near; and, you know, the greater part, or all the words of 
the Chineſe language, mean one and the ſame thing; and, there- 
fore, they are obliged to couple a number of them, in order to 


convey what they ene eſpecially when it carries a complicate | 


. idea with it. | 5 | 
Again, a motion is deemed very beten for having ap- 
pointed a committee for the particular purpoſe of watching every 


act which may militate againſt the rights of the people; it is firſt 


falſe, that ſuch a committee has been appointed; but, if it had 


been appointed; we ſhould, in the French term, have Jefirvath | 


well of our country, for our vigilance ; for, let me call to your 
mind in all the high offices of truſt, you find very few people 
willing to ſtep forward, and ſerve you for nothing; and that 
would have been the caſe, if we had appointed this committee : 
we ſhould Have been labouring for you, at our,ownexpence ; being 
Four centinels, watching, that none of your rights might be en- 
croached, while you ſlept; but it may be proper here to animad- 
vert likewiſe upon the blank that was produced as criminal, and 
more criminal than the written evidence : it was ſaid, that the 


reſolution which ought to fill the blank, was of ſuch a nature, 


that it muſt not appear till the end of the Reſolutions. - I will 
explain that to the ſatisfaction of the jury; but, it muſt be by 
reading to them the whole diſcourſe. Here is a motion, ſuppo- 
ſed to be made by Mr. Callendar: That in caſe the miniſter, or 
any other member, bring into the Houſe of Commons, a motion 
for a convention bill, as paſſed in Ireland, for preventing the 


people from meeting, according to their juſt rights, by the re vo- 


lution, the ſame motion ſhall be noticed to the delegates of the 
reſpective ſocieties immediately, to meet in convention, to aſſert 
their rights; and, then they make me ſay, this is an excellent 
motion; and the event which it alludes to, ought to be the toc- 


Nn to the friends of liberty to aſſemble. it ſeems, however, to 
be ĩmperfect; it does not mention any place of meeting; neither 


does it e the time e the e are to aſſemble; ; for 


\ 
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the na immediately i is indefinite, and will not convey the fins 
meaning to perſons reſiding in different parts of the country : by 
thoſe who live near to the place of meeting; it will be underſtood; | 
that they are to repair there next day; by thoſe at a greater 
diſtance, within a few days; and by thoſe ſtill farther off, within a 
week. after ſuch information is received; Gentlemen, you will re 
- member, I have read to you eight chapters, the produce of the 
Committee of Regulations 3 you wilt ſee what ſpirit actuated 
them, when they drew up thoſe regulations; and that there was 
nothing ſeditious in their tendency. Here, I am then made to ſay, 
that this motion comes properly under the chapter of regulations; 
I viſh it were referred to that committee; I therefore move that the 
report be read, that the convention may PEI whether the article 
L allude to, ſufficiently provides for the intention of the motion 
now before the convention. Here you fee, firſt, my diſſent to 
that motion of Mr. Calkendar's : the one which the committee 


of regulations had drawn up, was in a different ſtile, and would 


have come in extremely well at the end of the regulations; in- 
ſtead of which, the convention ſpliced the one with the other; 
they adopted the motion of Mr. Callendar, and propoſed to bring . 
it in as amended by Mr. Sinclair, and others; and, the next day, 
they propoſedto bring it in at the end of the proceedings; that is 
the only myſtery that has given ſo much uneaſineſs to the Public 
Accuſer; while, at the ſame time, he might have done away a 
great deal of your ſuſpense, and, likewiſe, have made himſelf 
much eaſier ; for, I believe, he is in poſſeſſion of that very me- 
tion, but did not think proper to produce it, becauſe it would 


not have anſwered his end of criminating me; however, I will 


invalidate it entirely, forlie Public Accuſer is bound to bring 
forward the beſt evidence he can adduce; he has not brought 
that evidence forward: he has told you, AS he has got it, but 

has not produced it; therefore, you are not to believe him, 
on his word ; and, I Ps that is not the only falſehood point- 
ed out, that will engage you to diſbelieve any thing he may af- 
ſert. I will read n paſſage from the Gazetteer, which will ber, 
chat other men have been the victims of his falſehood, as well 
as myſelf. (Gazetteer, 5th January,) it is ſigned by a man of 
great reſpectability, both as to birth and fortune; a man ſtill 
more reſpectable by education, and by his virtue; he is a man 
e of e N and 8 oy the chief 4 "= 


* - 5 


5 


that money out, not in 5 luxury, or in profligate wg but i in 
relieving the neceſſities of the poor; I mean Mr. Archibald 


Hamilton Rowan, who has been called one of the wretches of 33 


Ireland. (Keadr) “The Lord Advocate of Scotland, Robert 


Dundas, having aſſerted, on the trial of Thomas Muir, EM- 


that an Addreſs from the United Iriſhmen of Dublin, to the 


Delegates, for Reform in Scotland, to which my name was fix- 
ed as ſecretary, Was penned by thoſe infamous wretches, who, 


— 


like himſelf, have fled from the puniſhment that awaited him; 


and, an explanation having been avoided, under the pretext of 
official duty, I find it now 'neceſlary to declare, that ſuch aſſer- 


tion of the Lord Advocate is a falfehood. Signed, AxcmBALD | 


Hami.Ton Rowan, Dominic flreet, Dublin, Dec. 17, 1793. KLE 


This is what they call in plain vulgar Engliſh, giving a man 
the lie, and this mam is of an equally high character, and his in- 


trinſic character makes him rank at leaſt with the official cha- 
racter of the Public Proſecutor. I dare ſay he is not a man, 


who would fix his name to a falſehood; and if he had, his falſe- 
hood would have been contradicted; od it ſeems that the Pub- 


lic Proſecutor is vety full of ſpirit 4 would have reſented this 


injury. He has filently acknowledged the truth of it, and the 


man who will tell a falſehood in one inſtance, will tell it in ge- 
neral; therefore be wary bow you truſt merely to his aſſertion, 


eſpecially with an object like this in view, the extirpation of a- 


buſes upon which he and his relatives fatten; for his uncle reaps 


now upwards of C. 20,000 a- year of the onblie money as Secre- 
tary of State, Were abuſes to be rectiſied, theſe ſalaries would 
be diminiſhed z were theſe abuſes to be rectified, it is poſſible 
that his — would be enquired into as mbſt likely it will 
ſpeedily. You ſee by this, Gentlemen, that where any thing 


tending to exculpate me could be adduced, he has kept it back, 


but he has not done it fimply and fairly, but aggravated it; I 
have greater proof. of this man's guilt, but I will not produce 
it; whereas, it is an extenuation of guilt. Here is another act 


df criminality in this motion; by the bye, it ſeems very Inconve- | 


nient in the practice of the law of Scotland, that one erime may 
affe& many perſons, if it is only by holding finger to finger, art 
and part as it is called here; and here, Gentlemen, it may be as 


well to revert to the opinion of the Solicitor General of King 
William upon that ſubject. Sir John Hawles ſays, As juries _ 


* 7 


Hd ever been veſted with ſuch powers by law fo as to exclude 


dicted for doing any common innocent act, if it be but cloathed 
and diſguiſed in the indictment with the name of treaſon:“ 80 
that you ſee, even in King William's time, there were frivolous 
perſecutions as well as at preſent ; I beg pardon, I meant to call 
them proſecutions, and that if the jury did not ſtep in between 


was incarcerated, fined, baniſhed, or otherwiſe ill- uſed, and all 
D for things, which, in themſelves, were perfectly innocent; but 


ſuch as I was mentioning juſt now, and is reported here; © If 


2 c,, if it be but cloathed and diſguiſed in the indictment with 
the name of Treaſon, or ſome ether high crime, and proved by 
witneſſes to have been done by him, the jury, though ſatisfied 
in conſcience that the fact is not any ſuch offence as it is called, 
yet becauſe (according to this fond opinion) they have no 


they ſhall at this rate be bound to find him guilty.”—Thus 
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tended to me with ſingular patience, Gentlemen of the jury, 
and I thank you for \it—you are doing your country good. 


You have ſeen that the teſtimony of every witneſs adduced on 


in verity, as the law term is, the meeting was founded upon the 
claim of rights—that it is the privilege of the Tubje& to ſeek re. 
dreſs; and I muſt take the liberty of quoting to you ſomething 
from De Foe; which will prove to you, that the people3have' 1 
right—that the original power reſts with them, and that they 
have a right to controul that power, and keep on it a continual 
check; for, as I ſaid before, the ſervant is not greater than the 
8 cms; and the king i is but the chief ſervant of the nation. It 
is true we do not exercciſe our authority over him, or if we do, 
it is but once in two or three centuries; and I hope it will be 


— 


the crown lawyer and the ſubject, the ſubject having no redreſs, 


* being cloathed in tremendous language, appear heinous crimts, 


power to judge of law, and the fact charged is fully proved, 


centuries before we ſhall have occaſion to exerciſe it again, ON 
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them from, or diſſeiſe them of the ſame, were utterly. to defeat 
the end of their inſtitution : for then if a- perſon ſbould be in. 


any perſon ſhould be indicted for doing any common innocent 


-4 


you will if you find me guilty ; ; refer me to the mercy of the 
court ſhall not detain you much longer; you have at- 
Diſtinguiſh then the true friends of your country from its foes. 


the part of the crown is one weaker than another; that it all 
turns upon the point of. the meeting being antes whereas, 


12 SE ae * e * 


chere are thoſe who exerciſe the regal power in his name, and 


the ſooner they are brought to condign puniſhment, the ſooner 
it will prevent others from purſuing the ſame daſtardly purſuits. t 


This is a chapter of De Foe ; he is treating of the original power 


of the colleQive body of the people of England.— To the kink,” 
Sir, it, is not the leaſt of the extraordinaries of your majeſly 8 


character, that as you are King of your people, ſo you are the 


People's king. This title, as it is the moſt glorious, ſo is it the 


molt indiſputable in the world. God himſelf appointed, the 


prophet proclaimed, but the people? s aſſent was the finiſhing, the 


royal authority of the firſt king of Iſrael. Your majeſty, among 


alli the bleflings of your reign, has reſtored this as the beſt of all! 
our enjoyments, the full liberty of our . right in its act- 


ing and exerciſe,” — 
This was publiſhed 3 in the year 1705, ſoon after the ale 


tion. Former reigns. have invaded it, and the laſt thought it 


totally ſuppreſſed z but as liberty revived under your Majey's 


juſt authority, this was the firſt flower ſhe brought forth zu that - 


is to ſay, the acting and exerciſes, of our liberties and original 


rights, which are thoſe which you have ſeen in Mr. Wharton's 


ſpeech, of petitioning and obtaining redreſs; of keeping a con- 
ſtant check upon every ſervant of the crown, in whatever ſitua- 


ſentation. h 

He ſays i in cnothes: 1 I have obſerved, when int. xeſt 
obliges any perſon or payty to defend the cauſe they have eſpou- 
ſed, they pleaſe themſelves with fancying they conceal their pri- 


vate defigns, like a late act of Parliament; which in the pream- 


ble calls itſelf an Act for the relief of Creditors: but which 
in its effect, was an act for the relief of Debtors. ” This is like 


men who cry up the conſtitution, and live upon its defects. 


Thus ſome gentlemen place fine ſpecious titles on their books; 


AT; » - 


tion he may be pans ; and of obtaining a fair and equal repre- i 


—— 


as, Jura Populi Anglicant ;— A Vindication of the Rights of the » 


Commons of England, and a Vindication of the Rigbts of the Lords; 


and with large and high encomiums upon the excellency of our 


conſlitution, treat the levity of ſome peoples? judgments with 


fine notions; whereas, the true end and deſign is defending the 


intereſt and party they have eſpouſed.” ?“ a * 


Gentlemen, call to mind whether it may not be the caſe witk 


one of us two, the Pannel or the Public Proſecutor, whether 
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we may not be trumpeting up or founding the cock of the FOR 
ſtitution, and at the ſame time have intereſted and private views; 
and as it has been ſaid you cannot penetrate into the minds of 
men. you can only judge from the tenor of their conduct; ti. 
therto he has acknowledged himſelf to be a placeman, though 


not a penſioner, Gentlemen, I take my God to witneſs, that 


were I to be offered one of the moſt profitable places under go: 


vernment, my conſcience would not perrffit me to accept the e- 


moluments of it, when I know that it has been-drawn from the 
blood and the ſweat of the poor: that there has been more blood 
ſpilt within this laſt twelvemonth, for the purpoſe of gratifying 
miniſtry, and keeping the public mind from reform, than would 
completely fill the largeſt ſhip that is now in the Britiſh navy, 
and I ſpeak within compaſs. The defence of the rights of the. 
repreſentative body of the people, underſtood by the name of 
the Commons of England in Parliament, is a great point, and ſo 
plain are their rights, nat it is no extraordinary taſk to defend 
them; but for any man to advance, that they are ſo auguſt an 


aſſembly, that no objection ought to be made to their actions, 


nor no reflection upon their conduct, though the fact be true; 
and that it is not to be examined, whether the thing ſaid be true, 
but what authority os perſon ſpeaking has to het it, is a doQrine 


wholly new.” | 


You ſee, Gentlemen, it was a JoArine new a W N 
ago, in the time of De- Foe, but is a doctrine. renewed now to 
ſerve theſe ſtate proſecutions; it is bighly ſeditious, and of a 
very evil tendency in the public at preſent to examine into the 
conduct of the Houſe of Commons, and yet at that time it was 
conſtitutional; why, becauſe we have brought in the preſent 
family, and FOR they had entered into a contract with the peo- 
ple; they would not ſuffer their ſervants to deviate from it at 


firſt; at preſent, through lapſe of time that is grown obſolete, 


and their ſervants! ſervants tell you, you are not even to exa - 
mine into it; praiſe the conſtitution, and think yourſelves happy, 


whether you are ſo or not. It is a dotrine wholly new, and 


ſeems. to me to be a badge of more ſlavery: to our own repreſen- 
tatives, than ever. the people of England owes them, or than e- 
ver they themſelves expected: This therefore, together with 
ſome invaſions of the peoples“ rights, made public by ſeveral 
modern. author z you ſee the rights of the people were. begun 
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already, then to be invaded, are the reaſons why I have ad- 


yentured (being wholly di difinterefted and unconcerned eitber for per- 


ſont or parties,) to make a ſhort effay at declaring the rights of : 


the people of England, not repreſentatively but collectively con- 


ſidered- And with due deference to the repreſentative body of 
the nation, I hope I may ſay it can be no diminution of their rights; 
to aſfert the rights of that body from whom they derived the 
powers and privileges of their houſe, ad . are the _ 

foundation of their being.“ | 


This refers to what I ſaid to you juſt now, ; the ſervant can- 
not be higher than the maſter; if they derive their powers from 


us, we entertain powers ſuperior to theirs; it is therefore our 
duty to ſee that they acquit themſelves of the taſk repoſed in 
them, and conſequently all the meetings of the people for thoſe 


purpoſes are conſtitutional, and not ſeditious and inflammatory, 
as ſounded by the Public Accuſer. “ For if the original right 


of the people. be overthrown, the power of the repreſenta- 


tive which is ſubſequent and fubordinate muſt die of itſelf, 
and becauſe I have to do rather with reaſon and the nature 


of the thing, than with laws and precedents. I am happy 


to find that De-Foe ſtood in the ſituation I now do. I have, 


Gentlemen, to do before you with reaſon and the nature of : 


the thing: 1 have to deal with your reaſon: I like that much 
better than law or precedents; reaſon is an emanation of the di- 
vine Being; laws are but the formation of that emanation, and 


the further the rays n from the centre, the weaker they 


grow, 


— 


Gentlemen, you will find that the plain doctrine a Iam 


laying down, has been the language of all times and all ages, 'is 


the doctrine of truth itſelf; and that I am acting for the public ' 


advantage, and not for private or perſonal emolument ; and be- 
cauſe I have to do rather with reaſon and the nature of the thing, 


than with law and precedentss The crown lawyers can 


confuſe and confound a man not bred to the law: They 


can confound a juryman with the duſt from the old muſty 
| law books, and lull his reaſoning to ſleep with words con-, 
veying a very different meaning to what ought to be attach- 


ed to them. To come directly to what I deſign in the 


following papers, it is neceffary to lay down ſome maxims 0 


ther than what a late vathor bas furniſhed us with;  fatus * 


* 
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pul . lex.” This will-not be e by any „ 
the welfare of the people is the firſt of all laws; and remember 
this, Gentlemen, * all governmeht, and conſequently our whole 
conſtitution, was originally defigned and is maintained. tor the 
ſupport of the people's property, who are the governed.“ It is 
for the ſupport of the people, not for the ſupport of ths gover- 
nor, * that all the members of government, whether Kings, 
Lords, or Commons, if they invert the great deſign of their in- 
ſtitution, the public good. ceaſe to be in the ſame public capaci- 
ty.“ You ſee, De-Foe abſolutely ſuſpends them from their func- 
tions the moment they ceaſe to devote their talents to the pub- 
lic good. How many of our placemen and penſioners would be 
ſuſpended, if that law was till put in execution! © And power 
retreats to its original, and no collective or repreſentative body 
of men whatſoever, in maters of politics any more than religion, 
are or ever have been infallible.” Here is the axe at the root of” 
the omnipotence of parliament, That reaſon is the teſt and 
touchſtone of laws, and that all law or power that is contradic- | 
tory to reaſon, is % fatto void in itſelf, and ought not to be 
obeyed. - Some other maxims leſs general, are the conſequence 
of theſe : as Firf, that ſuch laws as are agreeable to regſon and 
juſtice, being once made, are binding both to King, Lords, and 
Commons, either ſeparately or conjunctively, till actually repeal- 
ed in due form.” Thus much, I differ from many great men in 
the law at prefent; who ſay, that a bad law when once found : 
to be a bad law, ought to be diſobeyed in order to get it broken. 
On the contrary I am for obeying, and every good citizen is for 
obeying and paying reſpect to the laws, and to nothing but the 
laws; and while a law is in force, let it be ever ſo bad, I will 
obey it; I will point out, if I can, the errors of the law, but 1 
will obey it while it is in exiſtence; from that confeſſion of faith, 
vou may eaſily ſuppoſe that another article of accuſation will fall 
to the ground, which is that our convention was to aſſemble and 
militate againſt the .parliament, in caſe of the introduction of 
12a convention bill: We were to over-awe in the language 
of the Publie Proſecutor ; to over-awe the parliament ; to check 
them in their proceedings: ſo we were: but how? by argu- 
ment, by ſound reaſoning; as a body of men we could do 
nothing till we had a majority of the nation on our fide. When 
once the myo of the wo is of one way af W it is 
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proper that the minority ſhould yield to it, and that is the firſt. 
law of ſociety ; and as the general good. is to be paramount to 
every thing, ſo the will of the few is to ſubmit to the will wh - 
the many; and therefore, the object of our inſtitution was firſt. 


to diffuſe political knowledge ; and ſecondly, to gather the ge- 
neral will. If we found that general will to be for a reform in 


parliament, a reform in parliament we .ſhould obtain; if we are 

to be ſlaves, it is our duty then to fit down ſilent, and if not ſa- 
tisfied, we may, as a noble Lord has ſaid, take our pack on our 
back, and be trudging. My Lord, at another ſeaſon I might 
not talk improfitably, but at the preſent-late hour of the night. 
I think in my mind that I have ſaid ſufficiently to acquit myſelf 


of all the charges laid againſt me, if you will be kind enough to 
diveſt yourſelves of any thing which public papers, public ru- 
mours, or public prejudices, may have inſpired againſt me; to 


examine not merely the man, for 1 am, myſelf, a willing 1 a 


devoted victim to my country.—I know if I am left to the mer- 


cy of the court, how that mercy will difplay itſelf; but if it can 


profit the cauſe that I ſhould be a victim, I am willing it ſhould 
be ſo: I have faced death before now: I am not afraid of it 
now, you may ſee that I am not agitated : I am as cool as your- 
ſelves; I have ſtudied this affair well: I undertook it, not ſanc- 


tioned by a Pitt, a Richmond, or a Dundas: I adopted it upon 
reaſon and juſtice, and I will quit it only with life. Gentlemen, 
you repreſent your country ; your ſituation is awful ; you are 
now to guard its liberties ; you are now to encourage the plant 
of reform; a mild and peaceful reform, according to the temp» 


er of men's minds, now may be eaſily effected; but beware of 


| perſecution carried on with too much rigour. We know, and 
hiſtory ſhews us, that at a certain pitch of | oppreſſion the peo- 
ple will bear it no longer, and an uninformed multitude is what 


every well-ſtudied government, every well conducted govern- 


ment ſhould fear to incenſe. It has been the policy of Europe, 
and it is a Poliſh policy, and I am ſorry to fay, we now number 
two among our Allies who make much uſe of that policy; I 
mean thoſe who encourage the inquiſition and the bow-ftring, 
the Pope and the Turk, who have both now ambaſſadors at our 
court, It is their policy that the people ſhould be ignorant; it 
has been the policy of the prieſthood, it has been the policy of 
ALaualſe politicians; but I hope the time is coming, when men will 
| M £ 
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open their eyes to their true intereſt, and that ſeaſon when riches” 
are no longer to be poured upon one man without meaſure, while 


a thouſand others are flarving. . It is neceſſary that there ſhould | 
be a diſtinction of ranks, and it will take place, but let merit be 


the way to public offices; ſtudy that, and you will find your- 


ſelves better ſerved, not as the preſent cuſtom is, that the couſin 
of one Lord. and the ſon of another is to be the proprietor of a 
borough ; theſe are things much wanted to be reformed. 
Gentlemen, you have ſeen how ſlight the charges againſt me 
are; you have had intimations of what the mercy will be that [ 
ſhall experience. A further intim ation that orders have been if- 
ſued, though the part from whence thoſe orders came, have not. 
been developed to you; yet let me recur to your claim of rights; 
it is contrary to the laws of Scotland, that any Magiſtrate of Scot. 
land ſhould act according to any order whatever, except it is ac- 
cording to the laws of Scotland, but not according to the orders 
of any ſtranger. You are in this caſe, without any appeal in Scot- 
land. You are the repreſentatives of the people ; they have en- 
truſted you with their rights and privileges; you are to pronounce. 
on me, whether J am guilty or not. I have appeared here to an- 
ſwer to my country. 1 hope I have done it to the ſatisfaQtion of 
my country, and I hope you will do it honour by your verdict; 
though the ſophiſtry of the public Proſecutor has appeared in all 
its defects, I hope that ſound ſenſe and reaſon are at work in your 
minds, and I hope there is not one among. you fifteen, but what is 
poſſeſſed of an honeſt heart. Confider; | tell you conſider not 
me—conſider your country. Conſider the cauſe, and conſider the 
futilty of the charge that is brought againſt me. I am ſorry to- 
have detained you ſo long, but it is a ſerious affair, and your ver- 
dict will not be confined within theſe walls; the eyes of Britian 
are now upon you fifteen men, whom I don't even know by name, 
and who,perhaps never ſaw me before, nor I you; then examine 
me well, ſee if there is any thing ſeditious in my appearance or 
behaviour; ſee if there is any thing illegal in what I have done, 
though not verſed in the quirks of the law, and I am glad of it, 


for I believe the laws, and the perverſion of the laws by the 


practice, have made many an honeſt man a knave. You will ſee 
whether I am guilty of the charge laid againſt me, what pro- 
portion of guilt is attached to me; whether any part is proved 
home to me; whether any part is legal proof, and whether I was 


| N 
mot ſerving my country; and I cannot heſitate a moment to think 
but that your verdict will do honour to your country, and juſtice 
to me.—Gentlemen, I take my leave of you.— ; 
Give me leave now to call to your Lan attention, your 
particular duty. 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. I will not receive any iaſtructions from 


you, Sir. 

Mr. Margarot. I ſhall take the liberty of checking your 
Lordſhips, if you do not go on properly. 

Lord Juſtice CYerk. You have gone on for four hours, and I 
would not allow you to to be interrupted ; if you had not been 
a ſtranger, I would not have heard one third of what you have 
faid in four hours, which was all ſedition from beginning to end. 


SUMMING UP. 


Lord Juflice Clerk. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, I dare Gow every man 1n court 1s fa. 
tigued, as I own I am; and after hearing it will not be 


neceflary to detain you much longer; but I ſhall make a few ge- 


meral obſervations, which I apprehend may be of ſome uſe in 
forming a judgment upon this caſe. The crime here charged is 
the crime of ſedition; and although it is not founded upon any 
ſtatute law, it is a crime very well known in the common law of 
Scotland, and indeed is coeval with the very Juſtice of ſociety. 

When mankind are in a ſtate of nature, every man is a law to 
himſelf ; but as ſoon as ſociety is formed, every member of that 
ſociety lie under obligations to one another; to that ſociety ot 
which they are members, to maintain the law and conſtitution of 
that ſociety ; and every attempt to eucroach upon the conſtitu- 
tion of that ſociety, is a very heinous crime, and very ſeverely 
puniſhable. Gentlemen, it is à crime which affords different de. 
grees of aggravation ; ; according to the nature of it, it may be 
applied to private matters, and may be leſs criminal in that caſe, 
according to the circumſtances. But whenever ſedition has a 


tendency to qyerturn the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the kingdom, 


it becomes a crime of the moſt heinous nature, and of the moſt 


dangerous tendency, and indeed it borders upon the crime of high _ 


treaſon, Gentlemen, the libel here lays the crime charged in the 
major propoſition,” as ſedition ; and the Public Proſecutor has 
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ſtated 2 variety of facts and circumſtances, from which he infers 
the crime of ſedition, and the concluſion of the libel is, that all 
or a part thereof being proven, then he is to be puniſhed with 
the pains of law ; which pains of law, in this caſe, is an arbitrary 
puniſhment, and which the court will make more or leſs. aceord- 
ing as they think the circumſtances of the caſe deſerve it. 
Gentlemen, although the Proſecutor has detailed a variety of 
facts and circumſtances, all of which I ſhall ſhortly ſtate to you, 
yet it 1s not neceſſary that every fa& and circumſtance ſhoyld be 
proved, in order to obtain a verdict of guilty; becauſe, if you 
are of opinion that ſuch facts and circumſtances are proved, as 
are ſufficient to eſtablith againit the Pannel an accuſation of the 
crime of ſedition, it founds you in a verdict of guilty, If upon 
examination of the whole circumitances of the caſe, you ſhould 
be of opinion, that nothing is proved ſufficient to ettablith the 
crime of ſedition againſt him, you will find him not guilty, or 
the libel not proven. And, Gentlemen, the firſt thing to be at- 
tended to is this, whether the Society which call themlciv:s the 
Britiſh Convention of Delegates, from what you ſee of them, 
can be reckoned a ſeditious ſociety or not: that is the firſt thing 
you will inveſtigate. And, Gentlemen, it is a very material cir- 
cumſtance which you will have under your obſervation in form- 
ing your judgment; and it is this that that ſociety ſtands upon 
the record of this court not of above fix or ſeven days old, to 
be a ſeditious faciety ; when a perſon, a ſecretary to that ſociety, 
acting in that capacity, and as a member of that ſociety, was 
found guilty of the crime of ſedition, and bas been by a judg- 
ment of this court condemned to tranſportation for fourteen years; 
that is a pretty ſtrong circumſtance to ſhow that this was not an 
innocent meeting. If it was a lawful meeting, I am afraid 
that poor man, Skirving, has ſuffered very unjuſtly. In the firſt 
place, there was an unanimous verdict of a moſt reſpectable j jury 
againſt him. And in the ſecond place, the court pronouncing | 
judginent upon that verdict, And indeed, Gentlemen, inde- 
pendent of what was eſtabliſhed upon the trial of Skirving, I 
think you will be to conſider, whether upon taking a full com- 
plex view of the proceedings of the ſociety, as it has been eſta- 
bliſhed this day by parole evidence, but chiefly by written evi- 
dence, which is not fo capable of error- as the other. I ſay, 
whether upon the whole of the evidence ariſing from what has 
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deen laid before you, you think that this was an innocent meek 
ing, or a meeting of a moſt ſeditious nature. 

Gentlemen, they ſay that the meeting was for a lawful pur- 
poſe, and that at the ſame time that they complain of the grie- 
vances that the ſubjects labour under, nothing more was meant 
than to obtain a reform in parliament, Gentlemen, that is the 
profeſſion of the meeting; but then they are obliged to ſay that 
becauſe their attempting a reform in another mode was a much 
more criminal act if they did not prevail, but you will attend to 
the facts, and ſee how far what is proved in this caſe, is conſiſt- 
ent with the idea of a reform in parliament; and when you ſee 
them holding out that the patliament is guilty of the groſſeſt ir- 
regularities, as having no regard to the laws or the good of the 
ſubjeR, and in ſhort, that we are juſt upon the brink of ruin, 
When that is rhe light in which they pretend to hold forth the 
parliament, it is impoſſible to believe but they muſt mean ſome- 
thing elſe than a reform in parliament ; they could not well ex- 
pect to get a redreſs of their grieyances from a parliament whom 
they have thought proper to ſtate in ſuch terms.— | 25 

Gentlemen, if a ſociety of ſo many people, dividing them- 
ſelves into ſections, eommittees, coming from the fections, mo- 
tions made, and upon this a committee of ſecreey appointed, and 
a convention of emergency eſtabliſhed, and the ſittings declared 
permanent, and all that.— Was this neceſſary for a reform in 
parliament ? I think there could be no occaſion for all this ſecre« 
cy; an application to parliament ſeems inconſiſtent with the idea 
of it. I am afraid it muſt ſatisfy you—-you will conſider the 
whole of it, whether the evidence does not ſhew you, that ſome- 
thing elfe than a reform in parliament was intended. You fes 
that they have eſtabliſhed a conyention of emergency, in the 
caſe of = convention bill being brought into parliament, fimilar 
to that brought into the parliament in Ireland. Another was 
in the caſe of that meeting being diſperſed; and the third was 
in the caſe of an invaſion, or in caſe of the landing of foreigy 
troops. Now ſuppoſing that they had nothing but fair and ho- 
neſt intentions in the caſe of a foreign invaſion, they were to 
join the government to repel that foreign force, was there any 
thing there that was an object of ſecrecy. I think the more pu · 
dlic their reſolutions were, when of ſo virtuous a nature, calcus 
lated ſo mych for the good of the public, the more row they 
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vere, ſo much the ter and it eauld not be a fubje& of {e- 
crecy. F 

Therefore, taking all theſe circumſtances „ I am 

afraid that there is nothing but what is irreconcileable with in- 

nocence. But, Gentlemen, in order to conſtitute the crime of 

ſedition, it is not neceſſary that the meeting ſhould have had i in. 


view to overturn the conſtitution by mobs and by violence, to 


overtura the king and parliament; for I apprehend, in ſome ſenſe, 
the crime of ſedition conſiſts in poiſoning the mind of the leiges, 
which may naturally in the end have a tendency to promote 
violence againſt the ſtate, and endeavouring to create a diſſatis- 
faction in the country, which nobody can tell where it will end, 


it will very naturally end in overt rebellion ; and if it has that 


tendency, though. not in the view of the parties at the time, yet 
if they have been guilty of poiſoning the minds of the lieges, E 
apprehend that that will conſtitute the crime of ſedition to all 

Intents and purpoſes. Now, Gentlemen, take a view of the con- 
duct of this. mecting, and attend to the time when all this re- 
form, and all this noiſe and declamation is made againſt the con- 
ſtirution; it is at a time when we are at war with a great nation, 
a cruel ferocious nation, that requires all our ſtrength, and not 
oniy our ſtrength, but the ſtrength of all our allies to get the 


better of them; and the greateſt unanimity is neceſſary. I ſub- 


mit to you whether a man that wiſhes well to his country, would 


coine forward aud inſiit upon a reform, parliamentary or not par- 


lia nentary, at ſuch a crifis; which would create diſcontent in. 
the minds of the people, when every good ſubject would pro- 
mote unanimity among the lieges to meet the common enemy. 
L fay i in place of that, to bring forward a-great reform in parlia- 
ment is a thing totally inconſiſtent with the conſtitution of this 
country. I ſay, bringing it forward at that period 1s a ſtrong 
proof that they were not well wiſhers to the conſtitution, but e- 

nemies to it. I ſay that no good member of ſociety. would have 

taken thoſe meaſures, appeal to you all, that you are living 
under a happy. gover oment, in peace and plenty, in perfect ſecu- 
rity of your lives and; property, the happieſt nation upon the- 


face © of the earth and when that 1s the fituation of this country, 


I appeal to you whether I have not given a fair and Juſt deſcrip- 
tion of it; for a ſet of men in that fituation to raiſe a faQion in 
Ye. minds of the, lower ordet of the people, and to create diſ-- 


»* i 
- 
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affetion to the government, and conſequently. make a diviſioh 
in that country. I ſay, theſe things appear to be from the very 
conjuncture at which they are brought forward, ſedition of a 
very high nature. Now, Gentlemen, you will take into conſi- 
deration the whole proceedings of this meeting, and take a view 
of what ſtands upen the records of this Court, that that conven- 
tion is already determined to be a meeting of an illegal nature. 

The next . queſtion is, whether you can pronounce this Gen- 


tleman at the bar innocent. I will lay it down as a principle of 


law, and not peculiar to this country; it is the principle of the 


civil law, and I believe the principle of every law in every well 


governed ſtate, that where a number people are concerned in a 
crime, that all and each of them are guilty; art or part of act- 
ing in different parts of the commiſſion of the crume, as ſome may 
have been more active than others, they are all of them in the 
eye of the law equally guilty, and liable to puniſhment; that is 
the law of Scotland, and I believe of every civilized country, 


and therefore if this is an unlawful ſociety, the man that is pre- 


ſident of that ſociety, is liable for every thing done in that ſo- 
ciety; and is amenable to a court of juſtice for the crimes there 
committed. Now, Gentlemen, the queſtion is, if this be a ſe- 
ditious ſociety, whether you can pronounce Mr. Margarot in- 
nocent. In the firſt place, you ſee that the Public Proſecutor 
has eſtabliſhed that he was ſent down to that very meeting from 
England, as delegate; he comes down for no other errand under 
the ſun. He leaves his buſineſs of a merchant in London, and 
attends this meeting in the character of a delegate; that J ap- 
prehend is taking a ſtrong part in the proceedings of this ſediti- 


ous illegal ſociety. You ſee him at all the meetings almoſt, and 


you ſee him the moſt active of all the meeting. He is chairman 
upon one occaſion, and he is making ſpeeches and harangues 
upon another; and you will attend to that motion by which the 
convention of emergency was eſtabliſhed, by which a commit- 
tee of ſecrecy was eſtabliſhed. The committee of ſecrecy con- 
ſiſts of four members; and the Pannel is named one of the four, 


that is in evidence before you; and if yot take all theſe things 


together, he comes down to Scotland, leaves his buſineſs in Lon- 
don, and attending theſe meetings daily; you ſee him taking the 
active part, making motions, and making that very important 
motion for a committee of ſecrecy; and he was named one of 
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the committee. I leave it to you, Gentlemen, whether yeu ean 
pronounce him innocent of the crime of ſedition. Gentlemen, 
Jon at the ſame time that this Pannel ſhews a good deal of in- 
genuity, though I cannot applaud his diſcretion or judgment. 
The crime charged is ſedition; and I think he took up four 
hours in a defence, which was ſedition from the beginning to 
the end; finding fault with the conflitution, and I think a ſpeech 


of a very ſeditious tendency, and I will not trouble you with 


any more of it. | have given you the general idea of the caſe; 
if you are of opinion nothing is proved againft this Gentleman, 
you will find him rot guilty; on the other hand, if you think 
the facts and circumſtances ſufficiently brought home agaiuſt , 
you will find him guilty. 


Tusſtay. January 14th, 1794 —Half paſt. One o'clock, 
The names of the Jury having been called over, they brought i 1 
the following | | 
V I. NR . 
| Edinburgh, Jan. r4th, 1994. 


The above aſſize having encloſed, made choice of the ſaid Sa- : 


ade Anderſon to be their chancellor, and the ſaid John Balfour 
to be their clerk; and having conſidered the criminal libel raiſed 


| and purſued at the inſtance of his Majeſty's Advocate for his 


Majeſty's intereſt. againft Maurice Margarot, Pannel, t he inter- 
locutor of relevaney pronouced thereon by the court, the evi- 
dence produced in proof of the libel, and the evidence adduced 


in exculpation of the Pannel, they all in ene voice find the Pan- 


nel, Maurice Margarot, GL Tx of the crimes libled; in witneſs 
whereof, their ſaid chancellor and clerk have ſubſcribed theſe 
preſents in their _— and by e Cong pat and an 
as above. | 
| Coke SAMUEL ANDERSON, Chan. 
1 JOHN BALFOUR, Clerk.” Ts 


"ont Juice cur. Gentlemen, yon * 3 a very | 


accurate verdict. This is à trialof great importance, and the coun- 
try is obliged to you for the attention you have paid to the cauſe. 
If 78 have any thing to ſay, Mr. Margarot, now is the time. 


Mr. Margaret. Undoubtedly I have, my Lord. I did not yeſter- | 


og ſtart obje&ions on futile grounds. I objected to the competency 
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el the eourt; I object to it at preſent; I informed your — 
that I meant to bring an appeal againſt the whole procedure, in 
gonſequenee of that incompetency; You thought proper, at that 
time, to repel my objection, but I now ſtill ſuſtain it: it is in 
eonſequence of the abſence of the Lord Juſtice General of Scot- 
land; I was charged to appear before him: he does not appear 
in his place; I did my duty, he neglected his, and the court was 
not full; and it certainly was neceſſary that he ſhould attend, o- 
therwiſe the indictment would have run, the Lord Juſtice Gene- 
ral, the Lord Juſtice Clerk or the the other Lords; inſtead of 
which it fays, and the other Lords of Juſticiary : That implies 
the abſolute neceſſity that he ſhould be in his place; or, other- 
h wiſe, the court was uot, even by the Public Proſecutor, deemed com- 

plete. I likewiſe mean to bring an objection, full as forcible, 
which is that which 1 experienced in the courſe of my trial. 1 
was not able, though I had performed all the neceſſary legal ce- 
remonies, I was not able (becauſe ſome men do nat pay that re- 
ſpect to the laws which they ought to do) to adduce ſeveral of 
my exculpatory witneſſes: your Lordſhips refuſed to grant me 
a caption z your Lordſhips refuſed to grant me delay conſe- 
quently, the moſt material evidences.that I could have brought 
in my own defence, were entirely denied me: but, my Lord, 

although that denial was in conſequence of an aſſertion of this 
court, that your juriſdlidtion did not extend to England; yet, # 
part of my indictment was founded on crimes, ſaid to be com- 
mitted in England, and relative to the people of England. It 
is odd, that you ſhould take cognizance, in this court, of crimes 
relative to the people of England; when from England, you can- 
not compel the attendance of a ſingle witneſs in my favour. 

There is, my Lord, an objection again, which is entirely lo- | 
cal, which is confined to Edinburgh itſelf: I have ſummoned 
three men, as exculpatory evidences ; two of them were attend- 
ing, the third was not attending; but no notice was taken of 
him. Theſe men I wh to call into court, to examine as excul- 
patory evidences for me. The Lord Juſtice Clerk inlifted upon 
my telling the nature of the queſtions I meant to put: I gave 
him the outlines of them, upon which the judges thought proper 
to refuſe the admiſſion of thoſe evidences. | 
Another charge relates to yourſelf: I had 3 the mel- 

ſenger to ſummon your Lordſhip upon ces tain facts, which went 
' © prove that it was very likely I had already, before my 
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trial, been prejudged. Your Lordſhip was not ſummoned, in 
conſequence of the fear of this man of offending a perſon in 
power; but, at the beginning of the trial, your Lordſhip told 
me, and the Public Proſecutor, to his juſtice be it ſaid, acknow- 
ledged that the legal point ſheuld be obviated, and that you 
ſhould attend as an exculpatory evidence; but, when it came 
to the point, you refuſed to be put upon your oath, and to an- 
ſwer the queſtions propoſed to you. Thoſe queſtions went to 
criminate yourſelf, my Lord; they remain unanſwered, by the 
advice of your brother judges. The conſequence was, that my 
defence was neither ſo complete, my exculpatory evidence-not 
fo ſatisfactory, and I make no doubt but it is owing to that that 
the jury, of whom I ſhall not take the leaft notice at preſent ; 
that is the buſineſs of their country, not of me; that the jury 
have thought proper to find me guilty. There is another thing, 
ſhould theſe objections be repelled ; I have another to bring for- 
ward, that you will not ſo eaſily get rid of. It ſeems the cuſ- 
tom of Scotland, that the witneſſes are confined to a chamber 
by themſelves, and no ſtranger admitted amongſt them; that 
was not the caſe yeſterday; a perſon, of the name of James 
Carliſle, was converſing with them a conſiderable time in the 
outer WY Theſe are great objections for ſtaying judgment. 
The two firſt objections go to cancel the whole proceedings, and 
the three laſt at leaſt to n of judgment. I have no more 
to ſay at preſent. { 
Lord Juftice Clerk. You wilt not be allowed to ſpeak ho 
wards; and, therefore, if you have any thing more to ſay, you 
mult ſpeak out. . 
Mr. Margarot. I have nothing more. It was ſaid yeſterday, 
I was not verſed in the laws of Scotland: it is true, I am not; 
but I have ſome ſlight knowledge of the Britiſh conſtitution, and | 
I muſt obſerve here, that the proceedings of this court have 
been a departure, in oto, from the Britiſh conſtitution. I will 
ſay no more, I await your ſentence. | 
Lord Henderland. My Lords, This Pannei has ſtated the ve- 
ry ſame objections that he ſtated yeſterday, except one, which 
ſtates that there were ſtrangers with the wineſſes in the other 
room; and, if it was ſo, the officer who had the charge of them 
may be culpable and puniſhable ; becauſe it is contrary to the cuſ- 
tom of the court: but, my Lords, to ſay that it ſhall annul a 
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verdict, or ſtay judgment, does not appear to me to be at alt 
the practice. It is impoſſible for the court but to proceed upen- 
the verdict, and I mnſt give my opinion upon this head, that it 
15 not a valid objeQion. 

Lord E/tgrove. My Lords, The W now at ah bar had 
more indulgence than the court ever gave a Pannel before, be- 
cauſe he was a ſtranger. My Lords, I cannot help taking notice 
of an inſinuation, on the part of the Pannel, to the court by 
threats of impeachment, and threats of being brought upon our 
knees, or ſuffering the pains of death. I am happy the Pannel 
has not thought fit to renew that language to day; yet I would 
not fit altogether upon this trial, without ſignifying my opinion, 


that if it had not been, that we held in contempt inſinuations of 


threats to us, that are illegal; ſo, on the other hand, we will 
ſubmit to every appeal that is competent, if there is any ſuperior 
authority, we will readily ſubmit to their deciſions. But, my 
Lords, it is not for this man, or any man, to think to terriſy 
this court into a ſubverſion of juſtice. Had he been a native of 
this country, he would not have been ſuffered to go on as he 
did. I approve of his conduct to- day, which is more temperate, 
but for the ſake of others who might be here yeſterday, and ſome 


who may hear of it, I will ſay, that it is not the right of any 


priſoner to go out of his defence, and attack the court who are 
able to defend themſelves when the attack is made. I was of 
opinion, with my brothers, upon the objections yeſterday, and 
therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed I ſhould not be of the ſame o- 
pinion to- day, unleſs ſomething new had been urged, The ob- 
jeRion'as to the Lord Juſtice General was fully anſwered yel- 
terday, and does not deſerve any notice; as to the queſtion put 
to your Lordſhip not being anſwered, it was not becauſe of your 
being a judge in this court, but becauſe of their being irrelevant 
to his defence. As to his objection of a ſtranger being admitted 
with the witneſſes; I am ſorry that any ſuch thing ſhould hap- 
pen. He may have been ſeat from either party, or he might 
have no connection with any party; but it is a ſtrange thing to 


ſuppoſe, that ſuch an accident ſhould make null and void all the 


proceedings of this court againſt this Pannel; and I am the more 


inrprized at that objection being made, on account of his being 


a native of' England, where he muſt well know that it is the 
general practice that the witneſſes are not at all encloſed, but 
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they are in court during the time of the trial. Not but we 


allow that it is ſometimes ordered otherwiſe by the court, and 


in this caſe it ſeems to have been by accident. It does not ap- 
pear at all that he was tampering with the witneſſes; and there. 
fore no blame lies upon the court, and it 1s needleſs to ſeek any 
redreſs in the way in which it has this day been * from this 
sourt. | 


Lord Swinton. My Lords, The only new objection is, that | 


| 2 perſon of the name of Carliſle was admitted among the wit- 


neſſes; if that was valid, the objection is now too late; it ought 
to have been made when they were brought to be le My 
Lord, every witneſs, in a moſt ſolemn manner, was ſworn and 
aſked upon oath, whether he was inſtructed or taught as to the 
evidence he was to give, and an anſwer was made by every wit- 
neſs upon oath, that he was not; and therefore, if there was any 
thing in the objection; it is done away by that; and therefore. 
it is my opinion, that it ſhould be repelled. | 

Lord Dunſinnan. I am of the ſame opinion, 4 1 don't think 
it neceſſary to enter any further into it. 

Lord Abercrombie. I am of the ſame opinion. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk, 1 am entirely of the fame opinion, and 1 
will tell the Pannel, that if the court were to ſuſtain the objec- 
tion, it would not avail him as an abſolutary from the crime with 
which he is charged; even if it would make null and void all the 
proceedings ; becauſe he would be liable to be tried over again. 
He muſt be convinced that he has had a fair trial z he went on 


for four hours in bis defence; he is a ſtranger in this country, 


and not having counſel, we allowed him to go on in a manner 


in which we would not have permitted a native of Scotland ; he 
went on for four hours in ſuch a way as was contrary to the con- 


ſlitution of the country, and your lordſhips will now proceed in 
giving your opinions upon what ſhall be the reſult of this verdict. 
Lord Henderland. My Lords, The jury having diſcharged 
their duty to their country, after a patient hearing of this trial, 
after, I am perſuaded, a full confideration of the evidence, it 
remains for the court to conſider what may be an adequate 


' puniſhment of the crime he ſtands charged with. My Lords, 


the crime of which he has been found guilty is ſedition, and as 
it is detaited in the minor propoſition, taking an active and dil- 


tinguiſhed part in the deliberations and proceedings of a ſociety, 
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whoſe meetings were held under pretence of procuring a reform 
in parliament, but which were of a dangerou. and de ſtructive 
rendency, with a determined intention io diſturb the peace of 
the community, and to ſubvert the preſent conſtitution of the 
country. My Lord, It is a molt da e rous crime, and moſt ex- 
tenſive indeed in its conſequences,—It appears in evidence that 
this was a Convention, forming themſelves into a Society, cal- 
ling themſelves Citizens, Sections, Committees. In ſhort, aſ- 
ſuming the form of a French Parlament thereby ſhewing that 
they withed proceedings to take place here of a fimilar nature 
to thoſe of France. My Lords, I fear not the ſword of the ene- 
my, or the poignard of the Aſſaſſin, while ſitting in my place, 
diſcharging the ſacred office of a Judge. 1 ſhall give my opinion 
as it ſtrikes my feelings; I ſhall give my ſentiments, as they ap- 
pear to me to be ſupported by law. This charge is that of ac- 
tive {edition 3 and the diſtinction between this charge, and that 
of leahng making, is an imperfect one; for it is to demonſtration 
capable of being proved, that before the union, there did exiſt 
a {edition, committed by words in falſe argument, by attacks 
upon the conſtitution, and upon the legiſlative bodies of the con- 
ſtitution It can be demonſtrated by the records of this court, 
chat there was a common law ſedition, different from leafing 
making; and upon which this court held itſelf competent to found 
a libel; to infer an arbitrary puniſhment. Therefore, in what- 
evet point of view I take the charge againſt this man, (though I 
think it amounts to active ſedition), I have no doubt that this 
court has. power to puniſh it by the N arbitrary puniſh» 
ment. . 

My Lords, I doubt not that what I now fay will me made 
public: I obſerve that it is falſely ſet forth, in one edition of a 
late trial, that I-ſaid, it wrung my heart to mention the crime 
of ſedition, I am in the judgment of your Lordſhips, and every 
man who heard me, I ſaid no ſuch thing -I ſaid, it wrung my 
heart (and I own that it did) to ſee a Gentlemen, a young Gen- 
tlemen, who had received a Gentlemen's education and who had 
diſcovered abilities not inconſiderable, ſhould be the object of 
fuch puniſhwent. 

My Lords, this Gentleman is a ſtranger, and forry I am that 
he ſhould have come into this country. I regret, as I muſt do, 


the coplequences it has had, and the conduct that he has aſſumed, 
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It now becomes my duty, as a judge, to ſay what ſort of puniſh. 
ment this crime deſerves; and, my Lords, I know no other way 
in which I could diſcharge my duty to God, to my country, 
and to my awn conſcience, but by propoſing to your Lordſhips, 
that this man ſhould be baniſhed forth of this kingdom by tran. 
portation; or, in common language; ſhould be tranſported to 
ſuch part of his Majeſty's dominions, as his Majeſty, 1n council, 
ſhall pleaſe to appoint ; and there to remain for the ſpace of four- 
teen years, under pain and penalty of death, in caſe of return. 

Lord Eftgrgve. My Lords, the Pannel has been found, by the 
verdict of a jury of his country, guilty of the facts charged a- 
gainſt him. My Lords, we yeſterday gave our opinions upon 
the validity of the indictment, all, in one voice, finding that ſe- 
dition was a high crime, by the laws of Scotland. Your Lord- 
ſhips were alſo of opinion, that the facts charged and alledged 
by the Puclic Proſecutor, in the minor propoſition 3 amounted 
to the crime of ſedition. I will not now: repeat what has been 
well obſerved by my Lord Henderland, who has gone before 
me, as to the grounds of that opinion. My Lords, as the caſe 
at preſent ſtands, I am ſorry this Gentleman ſhould have been 
guilty of ſuch a crime; but a jury of his country have found that 
he is guilty of the charges in this indictment ; and therefore ! in 
no way differ from your Lordſhip in thinking, that the jury have 
diſcharged a duty to their country ; but, if I had been of ano- 
ther opinion, my duty would have been one and the fame, which : 
is to pronounce the ſentence of the law upon the perſon found 
guilty, by his country, of the crime charged, and carrying it 
into execution, by a puniſhment ſuitable to the offence. It is 
unneceſſary to go through the circumſtances of this inditment, 
upon all of which the jury have returned a verdict, finding the 
Priſoner guilty, My Lords, it may amount to the finding him 
guilty of leading, as well as aſſiſting, a number of people, ſtyl- 
ing themſelves a ſort of parliament in this country, for the pur- 
poſe, as I Rated yeſterday, of ſubverting the conſtitution of the 
country; and then there is a more ſpecific enumeration of facts; 
it ſets forth, that they were to ſet at defiance the authority of 
the lepiſlature ; that even if an at was moved for, diſagreeable 
to them, they were to meet in a ſecret convention; they thought 
fit to be concealed, in order to deliberate upon what was to be 
done; they were, likewiſe to do the ſame, if there Was an in- 


6 


vaſion: and what invaſion is to be feared at this time I leave te 
the judgment of every one who hears me. Alſo, in caſe of the 


landing of foriegn troops, for the ſupport of the government of 


the country, that was te be the cauſe of the ſudden meeting of 
this convention: Alſo, if the Habeas Corpus act was repeal- 
ed: And laſtly, if any interruption was given to their meetings 
this convention of emergency was to fit. What concluſion can 
be drawn from ſuch language; but that they meant to ſubvert 
the conſtitution of the country ; that it was meant to be carried 


on in a ſtyle of defiance and oppoſition to the legiſlative autho- ' 


rity of this country ? therefore it is in vain for any perſon, pre- 


tending to know any thing of the law of Scotland, to ſay this 


is merely leaſing making, I ſhall only ſay, that it would have 
been difficult, if it had not been for the alteration of the ſtatute 
law, to know whether it would not have amounted to the crime 
of high treaſon, My Lords, the jury have found this man guil- 
ty: he is an Engliſhman. I am ſorry that any of that country 
ſhould ever have interfered in the peace and tranquillity, either 


of their own country, or of this which is a part of the united 


kingdoms ; but I think we cannot pronounce a leſs ſentence, in 
this caſe, than in the former caſes; and if any difference is to 
be made, I do not think it is in favour of this defendant, who, 
in his own country, might have lived peaceably and quietly. 
My Lords, there can be no fort of doubt with regard to the 
powers of the court : By the laws of this. country, before the 


act of 1708, baniſhment from the realm of Scotland was one 
thing, and baniſhment to a place beyond ſeas was another; and 


theſe were as well known at that time as at this. But, my Lords, 
is it proper that a perſon from England, being found guilty of 
attempts to ſubvert the conſtitution ; is it reaſonable that we 
ſhould return him to England, in order that he may continue 
his pradlices there, if ſo inclined. If we were not able to do 
more, we could not help it; but, I ſay, the power of baniſh- 
ment, by tranſportation, has been long recognized in Scotland, 
as well as in England. The court can do no leſs, than make 
uſe of the power which the law gives them, to ſend him to a 
place where he can do no harm. My Lords, if J had any doubt 
about it, your judgment in the caſe of Mr. Muir, where 1 was 
not preſent, but' where the other judges uniformerly gave their 
opinion, that, this mode of baniſhment, by tranſportation, was 
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the proper puniſhment for ſuch an offence ; that would be ſuffi. 
eient for me to concur.in the ſame opinion. If that pupiſhment 
was not too much for Skirving, the ſecretary to this convention, 
who appears to be a fimple deluded man, it cannot be too much 
for this Gentleman, who is, ſo far as I can judge, a man of abt 
lities, of conſiderable knowledge, and one who took the lead in 
this convention; and therefore, I concur in the puniſhment | 
mentioned by your Lordſhip. 

Lord Swinton. My Lords, I have no difficulty in concurring 
with your Lordſhips in the puniſhment you have ſuggeſte“; and, 
after what has been {aid by your Lordſhips, I ſhall only take notice 
of a very few things; my Lords, the crime of ſedition is worle in 
one reſpect than molt other crimes, moſt other crimes are commit- 

ted from the ſudden impulſe of paſſion, or heat; but this crime is com. 
mitted with a premeditated, felonious intention, by deliberating 
upon the means of overturning our conſtitution. They begin with ſe- 
ditious and inflammatory diſcourſes, endeavouring to draw ſim- 
ple, and perhaps well meaning people after them, by point ing 
out imperfections which will be in every government whatever, 
and placing them in a ſtrong light; and, in the next plaee, by 
ſeditious writings. My Lords, in this caſe the delegates meet, 
and they appoint a convention of emergency; and what are theſe 
conventions of emergency? firſt of all, for the purpoſe of over- 
awing parliament ; and one of their reſolutions is, to pay no re- 
gard to ſuch an act of parliament if it ſhould pals? that is, they 

deſpiſe the legiſlative authority of the country. Then, in the 

eaſe of an invaſion, and it is eaſy te ſee what ſort of an invaſion 

was meant, I decline going threugh all the other particulars of 

this libel, which is found to be a true libel in_every point; My 

Lords, what have they pretended ? They haye pretended a re- 

formation in the conftitution. I ſay, my Lords, there is no need 
for it; our conſtitution reforms itſelf. With regard to trial by 
jury, which is the palladium of our rights; in my memory three. 
acts have been brought in for reforming this point: one lately, 
giving juries a power to decide upon the whole matter, in caſe 
of libel; and we have no need of ſuch reformers as theſe. 
My Lords, if there is any difference between this caſe and that 
ef others, the crime of this man is highly aggravated : he is not 
of this country; he does not feel any hardſhips from the govern-' 
ment of this eountry ; he comes from England, for ſcditious 


| indecent kind. My Lords, the crime with which he ſtands char- 
ged, and of which he is found guilty, by the unanimous voice 


en which appeared in the courſe of the trial, that he 
| the members of the Britiſh Convention, who was ſo ignorant of 


the conſtitution of his own country, that he was obliged to ad- 


from his * in the minutes of the Wy aud he 


ing this Pannel guilty. There is no doubt but he has been ſent 


obſerve, that from the moment he appeared at the bar, till the 
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9 as Rated i in \ this indictment ; = therefore, if there 1 

any diſtinction i in this caſe, it is unfavourable to this Pannel, I 

am of opinion, with your Lordſhipe, that tranſportation for four- F 

teen years is the proper puniſhment, _ - 
Lord Dunſinnan. My Lords, after the moſt patient Lada 

of this caſe, by a jury, they have come to that determination 

Which ſenſible, honeſt men alone could come; to; namely, find- 


into this country, in ordet to diſſeminate ſedition; and, it is evi- 
dent, that he was very ſedulous in the execution of that office. 
The jury, having found a yerdi& of guilty, i it comes to the court 
to conſider what puniſhment this crime deſerves ; and, my Lords, 
though it is not pleaſant to paſs judgment upon a fellow ſubject, 
crimes, dangerous as theſe, cannot be overlooked. My Lords, | 
I am of opinion that this man's guilt is aggravated beyond that 
of others, who have been in the ſame circumſtances; and. that | 
tranſportation for fourteen years is the proper puniſhment, _ 
Lord Abercrombie. My Lords, it has been juſtly obſerved - 
that, during the courſe of the trial, tffe Pannel, now at the bar, 
met with an uncommon ſhare of indulgence: I believe far be- 
yond what any court of juſtice, either in this or any other eoun- 
try, ever afforded a Pannel. My Lords, I don't feel, and never 
ſhall feel myſelf diſpoſed to ſay one word to load any man, who 
ſtands in the unhappy ſituation that he does; but I am ſorry to 


inſtant he was carried out, his whole conduct was of the moſt | 


of his country, upon the moſt ſatisfaQory evidence, is chat of 
ſedition; and, my Lords, his crime is highly aggravated by one 


has been ſtirring up ſedition in this country, and inſtigating ſuch 
unhappy men, as you ſaw here yeſterday ; for example, one of 


mit, that he never ſo much as read the Claim of Rights. My 
Lords, is it to ſuch men as theſe that w are to reſort, to get a 
redreſs of the grievances of this country. 

My Lords, if we are to judge of the means he made uſe of | 
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ſpeech which we bad laſt night, fore I am, that his intention 
was, to ſtir up a ſpirit af diſaffection and diſcontent among the 
ignorant and the uninformed ; and, my Lords, 1 conſider the cir- 


cumſtance of this Pannel lag a ſtranger to this e as an 


— 


aggravation of his crime. 


My Lords, this ſociety called ee originally the Friends | 
of the People; they afterwards changed their name, calling 


themſelves the Britfh Convention of delegates, aſſociated to ob- 
tain univerſal fuffrage and annual parliaments; a right which 


the ſubjects of this country never did enjoy: ſuch a right would 


tend to bring ruin and deſtruction upon this country. I fay my 
Lords, that to this man, they owed that change, and that form 
which they aſſumed, and of which we have heard ſo much. 


My Lords, I ſhall only add, that the puniſhment propoſed i is 


the mildeſt, which under all the circumſtances of the caſe, ought 
to be pronounced. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. My'Lords, after the full diſcuſſion which 
this crime has undergone, within theſe three moriths, I ſhall only 
juſt obſerve, that the crime of which this Pannel is accuſed, and 


now ſtands convicted by the verdi& of a moſt reſpectable jury of 


this country, is ſedition ; endeavouring to overturn the eſtabliſh- 
ed government of this country, which is of all crimes known 


amongſt, mankind, of the moſt henious nature and the moiſt dan- 
gerous tendency to ſociety, and well merits the higheft arbitrary 


puniſhment that this court can poſſibly inflict. You have had two 
trials before you, one within theſe few months, in' which the 
Pannel was condemned to tranſportation for fourteen years, and 
the other you condemned within theſe few days for the ſame 


term. The moment I heard the verdict I tons in my own | 5 


mind the circumſtaces attending this caſe; but it is. impoſſible, 
that we can, agreeable. to the juſtice of the country, inflict a leſs 
puniſhment ; the only doubt that occurred to me was, whether 


we ought not to go further; for I did ſee a Le b ve 


this caſe being attended with circumſtances highly aggravated 


and offenſive to the laws of this country. If this country ſuffers 


any grievances, I am ſure he felt none of them: he lives not in 


Scotland, has no property there, and, as a ſtranger, he comes into 
this country a man with a great deal of abilities and great elo- 


cution, he comes here for the expreſs purpoſe ef diſſeminating 


ſedition among the lower order of people, in this country, I can: 


y 


/ 


(1950 
not confider it is any thing but ſedition highly aggravated. I did 
think that this crime deſerved a more ſevere puniſhment ; ; but I 
have always more pleaſure in inflicting a mild puniſhment than a 
more ſevere one: and as your Lord{hips are all of opinion, that 
we ſhould infli the ſame pyniſhment as in the caſe of Skirving 
and Muir, I concur in the ſame opinion, that he ſhall be tran(- + 
ported for the term of fourteen years, with the uſual certification, 
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The Lord Juſtice Clerk and. L Commiſfoners of Juſtici- 
ary having conſidered the foregoing verdict, whereby the aſſize, 
all in one voice, find the Panne! GUILTY. of the crimes libel- 
led: The faid Lords, in reſpect of the ſaid verdiQ, in terms of 
an at paſſed in the 25th year of his preſent, Majeſty, entitled 
An act for the more effectual tranſportazion of felons, and 
eher offenders, in that part of Great. Britain, called Scotland oo.” 
ordain and adjudge, that the ſaid Maurice Margarot, be tranſ- 
ported beyond ſeas, to ſuch place as his Majeſty, with the advice 
of his privy counſel, ſhall declare and appoint, and that for the 
ſpace of fourteen years from this date; with certification to him, 
if, after being ſo tranſported, he ſhall return to, and be found at 
large within any part of Great Britain, during the faid, fourteen 
Fears, without ſome lawful cauſe, and, be thereby lawfully con- 
victed, ke ſhall ſuffer death as in caſes of felony, without bene- 
- fit of clergy, by the law of England: And ordains the ſaid Mau- 
rice Margarot to be carried back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
therein to be detained till he is delivered over, for being fo 
tranſported; for which this ſhall be, to all concerned, a ſufficient 


warrant, 
(Signed). ROBERT M. QUEEN 


, , 


Mr. Margin My rn Tie thank you ? 


THE END. 
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FS J. Rosrxrson, Printer, Bookſeller, and Stationer, No. 4, | 
9 | Horſe-wynd, Edinburgh; begs leave to aſſure the Publie, that / 2 
{ = not only the trial of Mr. Margarot, but that of Mr. Muir, Mr. 

© Palmer, and Mr. Skirving, have been taken down accurately and. | 
6 „ | printed with impartiality. They are all printed on the ſame fize 
WS with this, and form two neat oftavo volumes. A few copies are = 
1 printed on five paper for that purpole, and may be bad by apply- - A 
. | ing as above, where all manner of Printing Work i is performed y 
7 with accuracy and diſpatch, on reaſonable terms. | 
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